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I’l is I «l -SI.SIOII .XSsISI VM 

Salj'i AV 1-4 HI M' ll>. A. I"^ 1 

aiM-Hi |U I'M I nilJnn SXii»tlli»JU 
| nlj.dil.-i -ilwiiiJ I lu.H tll lil** 

Kii. .iii.i- s, he ill- I'tfli nr ill ike l«uvi 

mj,.i i •mini'll •-■'I 
. i uiiAint gi,'.|iiilitfc» 

AnnheiH id lid 'lis .i'W IliUJi* 

|> aai .iti HaiMUili llh»'» n . 
llu.itr. I In Mil- 1 mulls'. IliiuWJ* M'-J 
icnim di'w i "'ll VPirtin. 'W n . 

U. if. ' XVII I I.XMh ld*ul * **’* 

. LONDON MIROUGIl Of 
RARNKI*. 

imnxnn> m i , xnisu M 

Al’PI W XI IONS • uie iii»:<s 4 l'«ni 
. lurwirj i.hi.nilMii im llir IMiX T «l 
Sl ilooi s I IW VH I XN Sil.il> A I*. 
ill t.. IW'JV P'.U* I ‘M 11. .■(«*■<■ 

amMicii IS.ikh ’ll i nV v i’n llifi viIk 
# civitj»ri nh '.Wul'lh.i'u'hs i 1 "4 “W'l‘ 

."StaMI Xslwnif ViasMIubp V* . 
Mrjitji t* jihiO.iIMh * jilinssmi UjS- 

' AP.Vi'ilu n f«' W iN 'Al 'O J 

riiuu 1 lUir JOjh I III ■rii.n. H rtrnsftfM : 
Huux. I In- Il'i'icmsM llrmJOji. N « 4 
CMnn* d'i« i*Hi S.-iynr-iwi. I»T> • 

ft. , |i WriJ i Invi l 'e|k 
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nARNF.1 ,. 

tmK.XHX KIHVtlJs 

'I.uto tin-dl.Mis 1.1. I Ik- l*l{S I O’ UlllV 
BIAS n t f | AHl'l tl* 1 » | nr I tl*w.ij , 
M-.. v ike.njs »-.• r p>«‘ 
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..uni.",, !>• (il>:i.<ii.i ..Hi) ditii.ilv.it, cm* 
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aw oi in HM’dHd nR iMt.iich- Itbuir. 
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RCIIIUUUH MIlKAlllxrt A frill 
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Pun OH’SKi’ KjftSt I lEI.flSo IO 
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APPMC'ANTS sTioiltd l» 4ii>alllle.1 ..rd 

<ij> f Hide riveridfikC in a PuMk Mu- 

TltS 

Inc pa>i n lurvrjnnuivBii und srHl be 
.diiblea la ihne mjflthV naikr on cither 
'» de. 

Ai>p:iL-4lloni il Jllna Jgc. ftuiillfltylmjti 

. snd esivrlcftcj. iot.iii;r null I hr aunici 
ill luo Tcfercei should be stfll lo me 
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HILLINGDON 
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AhtlS. £1.HS6 In £:.J38 
■ I his is a ncr putt and. llie lutccttlul 

C4i!iMiK will bo a qimlMNl udnvirsUul- 
ror «U<h fcnutWiie yf IlHtaejr orgerlrti. 
■■till O' u Chmlcred UhraTian wflfli piutcn 
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idle in its iiAvitiK- nvU nl urban 'and. 1 
m.cnel - pfcnn.ni leteunm. iqUn wiilitS 
the f irSk ll.iiSp ij iJ.liai ih-r 4 n 11 .ini 
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LIBRARY JUNIOR 
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p-illi (1 ( t icq hired h.r tendon 'b-c i>l|i (i 

Miuniivhmrni fncimiu (or studj ; Jl- I 
IIUIK. ftvc sJjV MA'k 
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E 0 VU 111 Sntci, Lundun, N W |. 
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EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY ! 

. . IJUINIIN KYNAS'lUN StHdUL ' 

Mu'IIHViiugh lllll. N XV % 

L'flXK'll Hl‘n iJBKAHIAN HjlilKvl 1 
JlwJ’in ns PObv.I.Uc (nr |hl> hoi's topi- I 
pwlxnvUc vchuiil *.l aNnit l..iSii rlipilv 
Thu Ub'S'i . Li Irnuj In tun rauun ' 
und ha* 3 smk of utwut lu.mu ixmkH • 
and a wide Klrc'iun -’I pcrmd.cu'i. Oppni- 
tiinu> tui U.iltun tilth nti.lv uppoliHEd 

Uudla-i laiul ■ ulds depiiinieni hxlirv, 
Umulnn. 1,'jJr III : LJ.ldn I'. U.OO? . 

- inclusive 

App'icuiiun ftvoi* jrJ lunlic deluls I 

rnun J lie FilULalldn Ullkvi. Eilflh ’A, 1 

Cilimli' Ihll: .SKI, lo be icii.rncd I)* .1 

18 Kiptcmhci,. lu7U .! 1 

LONDON AND SOUTH ! 

EASTERN LIBRARY i 

REGION 

: ' JUNIOR ASSISTANT xC'aricai Unu* 

IU minu 1 U CI.ITJ pint up to £0|». Lon. 
dun WcIBhlinlll i icq ul red In' London and 
. soulh Pavlem Llnr.,iy Rei^un. S-Uiiir 
Heck. . n.i ovcniaii or Saiuiduji'i ukji 
" Uai'rraipcnl Sup*rannU man Scbame . . 

. _ Fuiihcr- dciaiu Siia applicaiioni io ihs 
gveeuiive npikct. Ukc. cure m njhioiui 
, Cfliitiil 1- .hri.i y. Sion .Sire* I, XYC.ll: 7 DO. 
ny Mil* Sepicnibor. |<nt 


OXFORD CITY LIBRARIES 
LlDRAHlAN. inr.M n isti ms 
,X.P ‘ U.1IJS 10 «.»iS 
ire. Sk-j adVerUKBIkSO 
AH’I It'ATIDNS ire nulled tiom pet- 
ion* villi lull I Ilk' ucjdt-inte nr.'le*- 
iHifl.il qi|..llllk.illi,na lui 1 Ilf ulsi.e IHIST. 
'.'Iiu'li nnki 11 j di'P.iil.iu'nl.'l lha.l wllh- 
i.l (li.- VI 4 II hiii I'kiit 

I'lirfliii d.-ulli mill flpfdbalidp (iirm 
11 v. 1 ll. 1 hlv nn rrquesi li.mi ihc Cilv I ln- 
1 -Ml .IS I 1 - 11(1 I ' llh- hi. Allll'i's. 
MshUkl. (XNi im Ilrl llvl’.rd 4|7|7. fvl. 
J'l(l H nil ..... | eiii.-nwv up In tlOd 

tl..iis(i|ii ine.HumitdJIk’U. Jl ik-iiulrvd l i»i- 
uni d4it in. 4|ip:.k nil’ll* xVniiiiji). mtb 
SrpwnilH-r. |17il 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 

DI.l't'TY URUXBIAN 
APPI.IC ATItfNh are Imiied (m ibf 
PUS! Ul iUfLTY IIBR-XK1AN will! 
rcvpons.htlSii (m (ha muring p| the 
Llniarj unjii (hr f'rilqw Llbiktlnn TliC 
College cspecis lit uPiMVii 11 lurm pre- 
ISilluir n N’aduiue. with Diolcivlniul 
Uhrum qii/lillualioni und npcNanCd. Thf 
rabrv will be on lh* linlicivJiy venret. 

Turihrr pjiikliljra may 0 .- uitiuined 
Hum *IIh- Lrlliin I.l In ,irn. It. Mi.Kdalcn 
C-lIrgi', (Ikl.iid, 10 wham uppJlc lIh.ili 
idling {hr nnnR-i 01 ir.u rdctrei Kiuuld 
■Ik Mini by id Sepicmbki !47i) . 
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SENIOR ASSISTAN*!' 

„ il.OJS lu 1141} 

Rvqul’cd at l n Ik lie tie, Pub'ie l.lHrsry 
I 111 a|ip|leu:lon lumn i.nd (unher Bar- 
liLi.lji* Wipe 10 Mi.nuqrniv'iii hervicrv 
(]l(.«i. luun ll.’ll. Liilchk-Mti 17«|7| 

I H i|7, 

SURREY EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE 

GIPSY MILL COL I i CHI 
Keniy llouie. Kingnan lllll. 

Kid IvtOn -upon -Thame*. Suirey. 

A SrfnNli ASSISTANT II HR Ail- 


nppiii aii.m m™ IIF.RTFORDSHII1F 

■ S!!*},!.'": COUNTY COUNCIL 

Ivl.ird 4|7k7. rvl. APPLK AIIONs uk .n.lud rui l lie 

'll " p i “i M a APKUNIMI M oi ( - 

V3S&. S& A - S - MM, ' NI xm ' l,IV|S ' ,Bt : 

..’>ids Ail.ninliKJl', 111 , unj 

— — "h> AXXI.X ( AN I AK< Till 1ST in Ute 

-nr r rrw *■ ouni> kmuiu utdev 

The 1 I'M pftvl is u ntiily evluH'.iahvd onr 
>11 and thf pronn upiwimed will hiue l lie 

1 X III AN nrp.viiiilliy ul fiilll.vllilli and dk-iulOpiUB 

In. lied (n, lb* 11 ITnarannue ul irci',«li Hdnilnlaiyullon 

IBR.VKIAN Willi m l,nk •’' tl'e luruki C inilllk C'llumJIv. 

running n| the Apiilluilllt shoiild be prii|eu iin4ll) qiinii- 
w Llbud-in Tlie (led vvlih inmc ciperlcnie III nielli, e mck 

’III II t-eieiiu ftre- or h.Uf ipcclnl vsufilencv In ihr field 

*Hh proUllKMal Suivr* a P II fill <Ll.fl l tu Kl . Tibi. 

iFnlK^^'vcaTeiL " 11,r ««*M 1**" ■» ill* ImUm one in 

»'•“ AsH’.um AiebMsls The prinnp 
nay b. uitiuined uppumii j mu nimru in iik Beu.-rei nrchlvc- 

'.ir.nl.. Miiudaicn w..,k ,.| ■■ 1 . 11,1 and v « l viif I bug oidlite 

n w'siifl 11 nu vhui'ig is a irndunte xriUi 

”, mSff** * t,uul,> elllifr a Itipl.iniu in Aiciiitc Adnilmvira- 
*■ ,,/u 1 Lnn 01 niiiri uppmpri-ne qinilideailon 

A ,, |;|| Ul iuu, 

ilSTANI lluili uppoinimenls u'c vuhlcci la 

1415 N.’liunii! roncllKuii* ul hervje c and ift, 

Puft'ic UM'Jlt a mrdiEiil csh ml 1111 Him Asvlsiqiae it lib 

nnd (unher Bit- removal tvpcnscv 
micniv-lii her vice v ApPTcjIIwils 1.1 thi- rnuBtk A’Chlriu. 

■ u'envuer i7«r>i Cnuniy Kce.nd tt Ite. ('Ain IV Hall. 

Heilluid. Vnihlil Id diy* til ■ the .ippeJf- 

* Milk ul thi* .idreriUemenl 

JCATION 

TEE tUIKIIIIAI. ASSISTANT required fur 


IAN .11 reuirlrcd (n (he Cislkwe llbr.nj 
frbiD Sipicpibcl. |97U. Saln'v *e«le 
AI.0I8-CI.776 plus London ulfjwancu 
Conmienclni ulgiy at for ding 10 quail. 


fleai. tiiM pad cvivttnce— uilrlmuni 

£l ,91 B pli.i London alUi*an<v lor a 
uuncfdd i.ibraflon. 

Further dtlallv and upnllejilon (Jimr 
U'C ohiuinahid rr<tni (he Principal C'Oiina 
date Imh fropiemfrer. 1970. 

CITY OF WE^IMNSTER 
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4i ms i n n iw HawW 
|»UyvJ many roles on 

inJMi literary scene: he 

. .1 ^ critic, an editor, an 

i ;.nJ a puWisher ; lie was 
the ah* and a Man 0 

|iit the iole *hat he played 
j u which he wax most 
jj.itu role of shopkeeper. 

Bl rj the other things belter 
w . P.*ciiix. publislicd live- 
AVI,, ftuhtodi/ed out oi 
Wfii but only Monro 
, J 4 . 1 , A i Hie actual business 
of verse. He opened 
[M'hop ' n ^13, and for 
jflix years kept it going, in 
ruw belief lhal n genernl 
„ uHuk-rn poetry existed ; 
•iduteil him, but he stayed 
until his death in IW2. 
idwHejan businessman in 

foMt xerviec of im art. 

iii.i!i iliiii a general aodi- 
Hi tar the best current 
ti'in a* an anachronism, 
bu antitlicr way. as a 
bii Georgian refers nol 
i,, i kind of lwetry as to 
ikoi poetry and Its audi- 
: iHingioa faith has not 
lor any later genera- 
•n itK years juxt before 

ii ihc l irxt World War 
Wirw tiiat poetry could 
»bicii initi the existing 
awe. to the mutual bene- ! 
win and society. Edward 1 
'jpxM G'ffirjjfim Poetry on 
to.’Mn., and tiie enormous 
Si'rt anthologies seemed to 

" lh* : Poetry Society 

>. dir siifli? belief, and 
tot Pong forfeit 1 to ex- 

I s was the editor 

n its first year, wrote 
die first issue that 
s » much read now 
in?e Ute iavention of 
*8 only a rrtatter of 
potiry that would 
nly like the good 
»i to be familiar. 

n«we. " the past " 

«. die English past; 
Bitth was re attach 
wiuusly to the tradl- 
\ poetry, and to be 
poet but an English 
ro Hu* was. not diffi- 
* by nature, training 
wry much an Eng- 
w been to. a public 
Cambridge, (at the 
E._M, Forater); ho 
who played hockfcy ■ 
served «, an offh 
gl ArtiJtery. .Adcford- 1 
ywatw.-he looked 
Q «*rdxpfaoer,.And 
^ wi - English, poet 
5JS WM a native 
^"c. ,Dke British 


J it .^vLWobdfeful 
Wi«wa It- jgut 

(5 Jv hm ft- strong 



gaged in a rearguard action almost 
from the beginning. “ I know too 
much lo go on writing the old sort 
nf stuff”, he wrote in ''1911, ” and 
too little to write any new.” And 
what he could not write, he could 
not appreciate: he rejected “The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock ” 
when it was offered to him for 
Poetry and Drama, and he could 
not see the quiet merit of Edward 
Thomas. Monro's one critical book, 
Some Contemporary Poets (1920), is 
a stubborn defence of lost Georgian 
causes that places D. H. Lawrence 
beside Helen Parry Eden, and de- 
votes a chapter to Abercrombie, 
Bottom ley, Gibson and Ronald 
Ross. And bis anthology. Twentieth 
Century Poetry, which was pub- 
lished in 1929 and should have con- 


HAR01.D MONRO : 

Collected Poems 
Edited by Alida Monro 
217pp. Duckworth. £2 l Ox. 

tained the final wise judgments of a 
life's experience in poetry, is a 
dismal and dated collection (Pound 
described it as “ an anthology in 
which every worst and most damn- 
able poet in England is shown with 
his best foot forward "). 

One must conclude that, however 
heroic and self-abnegating Monro’s 
devotion to poetry was, he made no 
significant contribution to it in any 
role but that of poet. The course of 
English poetry xvas nol altered by 
the shop or by what was published 
there. Monro encouraged poets 


according lo his lights, hut he was a 
cautious and traditional -minded 

man in a time ot radical change, 
and the poets he hacked were the 
safe and second-rgtu. He tried to 
bring poets together, he published 
their pOems and sold their, books, 
and all this at great personal sacri- 
fice, but English poetry would.be 
just where it is now if he had left 
shopkeeping to the shopkeepers. 

If he had nol been a martyr to 
poetry, he might have been a better 
■ and more prolific poet— how Is one 
to sny ? The shop look his time 
and his energies and his money, but 
it also seems to have satisfied a 
need to serve, and by serving to 
demonstrate his own worth. And in 
spite of the demands that he made 
upon himself, he did manage to be 
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a .genuine pud. and Lo write some 
poems thnt are unique and deserve 
to survive. There arv* not many, 
because he found li is own poetic 
voice slowly and with grout diffi- 
culty ; most of his poems are undis- 
tinguished imitations that recapitu- 
late the poetic fashions of his times. 

The models change — first Shelley, 
then 1-iancis Thompson, later 
echoes of Yeats, Hardy and de la 
Mure, some Imagixt poems, some 
poems “utmost loo Georgian even 
for Georgian Poetry ", ns he put it 
— but almost always there ore models. 
They seem the poems of a man who 
wanted desperately to be a poet, 
and wlio rummaged for a subject 
and a style among the poems of the 
past (one can imagine Monro in his 
shop, pulling down volume aftor 
volume from his shelves). In a more 
stable lime he might have found his 
model, and become a readable, deri- 
vative poet. Bui falling as he did 
between generations — too young to 
be Decadent, and loo old lo he 
influenced by Pound — lie found nu 
authority, and imitated In too many 
directions. Most of his Collected 
Poems are of this sad kind — tone- 
less and Tacdess. and altogether 
without poetic identity. 

Monro's problem or poetic iden- 
tity does not seem explicable en- 
tirely in literary terms, however. 
When a poet finds il difficult la 
uiler his own voice, it is sometimes 
because he cannot allow himself to 
: express the self that he known is 
there. Monro was by nature intro- 
1 spec-live und individual, and his best 
5 poems are those in which he is least 
J like other poels of his time, ant| 

* most like himself. “He ddes hot 
i : express the spirit of art. age ", T. S. 

’ Eliot wrote of hfm : “ He • 

*• the spirit of one man, but that so 
1 faithfully that his pqfttry will ‘ 
remain as one variety of - the infill i to ; 

‘ number of possible expressions of. : 
tortured human conscious pass.’ 1 

Eliot, who knew something about 
tortured human consciousness, re- 
1 cognized a feUow-sufferer; but the 
1 poems he described are a small part 

* of Monro's total work. For : Monro, , 

1 the expression of his torment was 

9 itself a torment. Tlhe most individ- 
ual poems came with greatest diffi- 
culty, and are seldom entirely clear 
I or formally, finished; they are often 
rather mysterious and reticent, alle- 
gorical or drcam-like (or tiighttnare- 
| like)— for example, the fragmentary 
» “ Strange Companion ”, ami 1 
1 “ Lament in 1915 Evidently some , 

* part of his .imagination resisted ex-., 
posure, uttered ' . ■ itself in -harsh,- 
.strained ways;' and ptiijed His expert ;. 

I', enec toward ■ abstract and ' veiled 
- expression* Bpt vvHy ?hpuld ft man 
. who desired soipassjrti^tely to ,l?e ft 
' poei fee] jtlflt resLsfan.ee to the reali* 

. zatlon in poetry of his own Uiieit 
, subject-rhhnself ? 

i. .The i answer appeacs ; to. lie' in . 

. unresolved. . conflicts in . M'Wrrt’s 
' ha hire. He .was an alcoholid; add , 
made some painful poems but of > 
his addiction, but the roots of hla 
unhappiness lay deeper than his 
need for drink. Conrad Aikeo, In : 
. his Usliant, recalls what seems ft 
significant incident in Monro’s, later 
life: ,• 

Never would D. forget . . that fintd 
'dinner in London, over tjie] bookshop, 
wlwre . t . lie found the qn(iappy man 
.' seated at the tabic, hif' lread in hia 
. hands, ’all bdt ipeeol')Ie«. or his speech 
1 reduced to four-leuer’ words of impre- 
Cfitlo^. imprecatibn' frotU' the . lust 
' ‘ / jdopths ' Of JOfitblhg nrnl disgust - arid 
. . ’ TncapaWe of swing the cold 
v '-.t»lJatioD. which h^d. been laid out op- 
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Jli.r %i.Uh,ur,J ho i'mII.-.I |,K riv.i.f in 
J>. scnccl in'mscll, 
n»ni ciirsL'd In, osi\toncc, cursed cvery- 
e img, cursed i-yeiy,.r>e. hut a bum: .ill 
1 Vi , '9 1 " llcr 4' meaningless la prices 
and bail mkes mul filihy conn i viiias .if 
.1 dcslnn- ili; 1 1 ivnulii ivmpcl unu to 
, ! 1,1 I,,r instance, wit It ii 

«». -.nones* Imlc t.iilor\ assistant. who 
wi.s utterly ifienpable or fidelity; mul 
thus to destroy all that one had 
S'JfWj ,I, ; I ?«• ^-en fain, fm | 0 , j„ 
t if* 1 fh 'f [ ft;is tootl. Wlut vv.is 

inmrpo VU ’ df/ , , A " d . ,lw niiitlen.il 
mi premiums would begin again, round 
and round and over and over, in tin 
ccslu&y of sclr-loa ihing. 

The self -loa i fling, whatever its 

sources in Monro’s nature, was at 
once liu subject and the basis of his 
mind s resistance lo expression of it. 
oomet imes his poetic impulse over- 
came that resistance, and the pain- 
ful poems that resulted are most of 
Monro s best work, but the price of 
his tnie voice was, it seems, a life of 
?/' vn ‘ e and what \ve hear In 

J** be . 4f . poems ns the noie of 
authenticity is the true accent of his 
wretchedness. 

Even those poems are not often 
direct and expheit. Monro nppar- 

ST hk nd * f neCe , ssar >'* m dealing 
. h,s . Personal problems, m 

ihem ’ or to ^wmiHe 
mcm into more acceptable themes— 

; n[0 teneJiness. loathing into 

?£ 1, ir - C ‘i 110 comradeship, often 

*c ellipsis js .so private that the 
SSjS? c J n 0Jlly * jessed at, or 

SSffjv f r r ° m cxte f nal evidence. 

1 * r ' ^ example, one of the 
SS"\S wfl ! ct ] Monro describes a 
drcam-Jikc relationship with a niys- 
jnous niaa— “ The Garden -ft 
ihn poem a stranger tells the 

SSTihSf nf E 0 ? 1 of “ ruinctl 

garden that only he knows. The two 

& k i °? er ’ and *« « out to 

trance ' A , ca " nof fj,ld the en- 
trance. A year later they meet and 

discover the garden, but find at the 
gate an angel with a flaming W0 J 
bamng their way. m ™?pXte 

S5SS “ lll B ' ****»£& 

2J a cf, c ’ lhc i' vo men are Adam 
and Eve : and what, then, is the 


which the Mill (.-ring introspective has been used .,s model of Geor- 
voice w as esc in ded. it is expressed gian " Weekend Romaaiieism jliit 
n good poems dial simply celebrate Monro was aware of (he senlimcn- 

■hnr,^' i‘ l,l r C u - laliiy inherent in the situation of lhc 

■U l mL1\ : ir hcmy ;. A,,dcn «>?• rfty man who retreats briefly to die 
; ,E! Tin f " e c ? l " b f """"T. :iml ihai i, n-h.ll the poem 

l' 1 ’ -1 ', nn, ■ |,rai,c -° r r “ d - I' ahom. II is III, boneM mvonm of 

J ! ,d donll: ’ 1K of am- hi, reeling fnr ,| K . ,.„ l]mry , all(l llis 

IhimJ ,.r _ . ...... u 


hss every inch of it, it idnnled 
list If in the comuigcni, pot lldplcsvlv 
ni us own way, and suddenly came 
an end e\ handled. 


s affairs 


ma Is and scenes, and of the earth 
iljseir . I host- are the things in a life 
HKii an unhappy man might hold on 
to— the things with which it is pos- 
sible fo have a guiltless relation- 
ship: and in this sense these poems 
of celebration are the affirming side 
of Monro's dark introspection. 
Some of the poems have seemed 
sen omenta I to M onro's del ra clors : 

- tvery Thing ", for example, with 
F C, U C and Copper Basin, 
and ' Dog ' ; but a more sympath- 
etic reader may find them touching 
and tru ill -tel ling, the expressions of 
a lonely man's need to Jove exis- 
tence, 

When these things were country 

J'Z 3 ?' h -i **? nro ■sometimes 
approached what was falsest in 
Georgian noefiy--iJi.il commuter’s 
pantheism that draws loo easily on 
Uic poeiicne.ss of nolure. His sonnet 
" Week-end ", appears to 
be this kind of performance, and it 


hatred of city life: and where senti- 
ment is the conscious subject, it is 
surely a legitimate matter for 
poetry. Monro's country poems are 
foil of awareness or the city, where 
the real life must be lived ; similarly 
his city poein.y— and Monro wrote a 
number of very good ones— 
acknowledge the country outside 
fas. Tor example, “ City-storm ") In 
both kinds one feels the poet’s 
scrupulous fidelity to the rest of 
reality, tho sense that he would 
rather write an honest, coniiprehcnd- 
mg poem than a well-made ouc. 
Aiken described this essential quality 
in Monro's writing in Ushant, In 
the character that he calls 
Arnault : 


Paul had once happily described 
Arnault s own poetry us im "inlcrcst- 

! * fl . lll,blc J. 1,nd nut| iing could have 
been truer. There was a kind of angry 
desperation in it, mid in its dogged 
insistence on the literal truth, nothing 


ll is this qua lily »»f dogged truth fill- 
ness that makes Monro's best poems 
sometimes seem abrupt, harsh, mi- 
finished, obscurely private (when 
the literal truili is private), imeoin- 
promising. As he approached || le 
end ot his life, and sank into the 
illness from which lie nuisi l u , V e 
known he would not recover he 
been nie most himself in his verse • 
inulativeness and reticence fell 
away, and he wrote a few last 
poems that are nakedly persona] 
powerful, and fine. I here is some- 
thing very moving about ihe.se 
poems of a dying man, so com- 
pletely n poet that ho look what 
slrcngth lie had to turn his own 
death into poetry. 

Monro is not much anthologized 
Ihese days, but there is always 
another anthologist coining, and for 
him one might leave this note: 

I lease, do not make your anthology 
out of other anthologies; if you do, 

w?rh Sill ,p ! t,St ’ n ! Monro Of at all) 
with Milk for the Cat ” and •'The 

Nightingale Near rhe House", in- 
stead, kindly read the following; 
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the Orthodox Church as an cxleii 
si on of government. Abroad, it con- 
tended foi mastery with the Greeks, 
hut did not greatly concern it sell 
with the lot of its pilgrims in Jeru- 
salem, or of the thousands of Ortho- 
dox Christians living undci Muslim 
rule, until (lie nineteenth century, ll 
began to do so in earnest, as did 
other powers, during Hie heyday of 
interference that accompanied the 
eject ion of the hgypiians from Syria 
and lhc restoration oT Ottoman rule 
(here in the late INJOs, Both British 
and Russian consuls, at Jerusalem 
and lafl'a respectively, were up 
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ii in built as a city that is 
\ itself." both these 

, witness to the rarUv ol ^ 

is which , P u llm 12 ?.55 poi ll ted to si rengl hen "local represe !i 

ihth It P ,efa « hK -Not only has possession |., ljon in )838 Xn Anglican Uishn| 
".I™.' 8 been for cenl lines a bone WllJ1 f llUlWljdi .„ K | in ixq: ,he Isa 

Ion between powers . . - - 

., ry «"u mmin iii inhabitants ; also 
me D«t vonimi^Mnlls, peace has been al a 
P»wtj. But oneimaK^pjnee u hill-town on an 
t route became sacred to 
one faith. Worse still, 
two out of the three 
lied among themselves, 
pah of antiquity did so is 
.bill who know their Bible, 
barrels, no less bitter, are 

tawn 


, ' OHS 

me poems of Ub 
; mn are baofciW 
iw will take bis ■ 
permanent pis 
modern poetry. 


soon 

approved the appoinlincnt 
" gentle, cautious and 

archimandrite to match 

culled Uspenski and was briefed in 
somewhat equivocal role by the 


although the Russians alienated 
many ot lhc Arabs whom they came 
to help, the-y established a firm hold 
uvoi the Orthodox, who compen- 
sated themselves for living under 
Muslim domination by identifying 
themselves with tlu- power of the 
Russian I -!mpii e. He ends with a pro- 
Russian quotation from a Syrian 
speech of l‘Mti that would be appo- 
site today. 

Evan M. Wilson deals with the 
more modern controversy between 
Arab and Israeli, though not in the 
usual way because, as American 
consul in Jerusalem, during the years 
ill which the ein was divided into 
two by a no mail's land of ruins and 

... rubble, he was able to Pass to and 

reliable " fro through the Mandelbauni Gale, 
He was and to keep nn office, a house and 
friends on both sides of it. Jernsnlem, 
Key in /Vine has the merit of being 


a somewhat equivocal role by the Key in I’eate has the merit of being 
Asiatic department of the Russian dispassionate, and of giving some in- 
foreign ministry. "Do not on any (cresting lirsl-h and detail or stales of 
account reveal that you have been m j ni | and behaviour on either side 

civnl he iho uniiornmonl Trw In iriin _ e . i. _ i l ... r.» .. ..onh 


The Bcs( of Hugh Kiiigsmiir 



399pp. Gullancz. £4. 


by 


Tliere are some writers so obviously 
gifted i hut their failure lo attain 
success either during their lifetime or 
posthumously constitutes a puzzlo 
and an irritation. Such was Hugh 
Kingsmill ; and Mr. Holroyd, who 
never enjoyed the privilege of know- 

Z “P=n=nccd 


Lawrence ; his wonderful The 
Kerum 0 f WUlimn Shakespeare ; 
; l " d , :, 1|t Somprehensive selection of 
the brilliant literary essays that first 

Nl C rn)n r J hc most 

!?•* Iwtoh Rem w. To these, per- 
, A; l,1| 8 |11 bc ;uldeJ his impressive 
Jtudy of power. The Poisoned 

»fr'w!r " ,c Cl,d 

Pending the rearrival of these 
volumes, we have to make the best 
wc can of Mr. Holroyd’s selection 
of appetizers, which is strong on the 


GiKten jisciT which’ i?‘ forbidden iw h!?‘ ‘Sw foM, 30 h CU,C [ 0rm< &i ^ c Ii!erT 1 PC '' ? ' C,S ‘ whi - ch is slro,, fJ on the 
them? The poem has the comn l ^ fol, °' vc ? U P interest- CSsa > s : inadequate, necess- 

bng near-meaning of a vivid drMm S??nn«^?ii S JZ ,1 P a i , ^ e * c , bio B r “Piiy of ,l,y ’ on Ao fiction; and conn- 
but it -tu « A to**”)’ Jgnpjp 11 ftpl he published in 1964 &co \^ °n Hie biogranliies. sincc hfl 

F lbls ho logv of what he deem* lc °ds gcncrullv to P1VA llo »lin _ 


« ii-ca-j ,™3 as sjb" s* » iSmur i.™ 

iruwsastr: 


if ■ * , - v«i W iuus control, 

peri.nps "‘bMuieV '""'"^sSpI.ei? all " is - *en«»nV ipSkin*. „ vali.mt 
Spender of Monra* mirk'^™ al d » j usli « l0 an 

"5 s . Jktl kind of inevitable sincerfiv e -*lra ordinary talent and N ™ 
revraling 7 (,b do “j>'. «U th.. «„ ho Jo„c for i? 
^ih own when jl seems to wfsh to is pereonded to 


dp so. 

There 

foam's 


was another side 0 f 
poetic character from 


the hope, pnAiiiiiiil)iv, that Tliu 
reader will he fired by "them t () seek 
fl|,J lux,s for himself. This 

Hu U 2L? ‘ *!“ .” !,rr is ’ -fuhnson 
reissue |“PI*n 

dozen of his best books : hh\olt\ K tj? 1 cxa,n P of Kings- 

HmIS J h r ,s h bl °fi r:i P h i« of Frank w P on ' Scriniis ness and 
riarris, ot Johnson and of n m n . , 

D- H. Reconsidering these remarkable 


studies one cannot but wonder 
afresh what went wrong with Kings- 
n»M s career ; and one begins to 
think that (lie trouble may have lain 
«n jiM lhc combination or the two 
?sl qualities that we haic men- 
honed -the seriousness and the wit. 
No one can fail to perceive tic 
superabundance of the latter in his 
writmgs, bul.il is possible .hit the 
piihJi*.. with its propensity | 0 prefer 
rnve .ubKv' .n 

m, ‘) ' ,,,Vl1 ' Li licit lo appreciate the 
STS™ ,hj, 1 ' ^"iplnicd it. Mul 
is llin'L - Va i l ,nt Kin Bsmill. as well 
R S mwX , ,,s Wi, y » P0d t was nKo 
iu u n - P roft,, »Hlly religious 
nnrn. Hw basic clhio was verv 
xiniple one : namely th.,1 |jf L . £ 
vunllitfi between the will |1 U | 

32*1, *5 ‘ ll, siriictlve) 

■ un , ,iml tl,u imagination which 


imt fnvvr.f “ f ,hc . M:irr,,i - Johnson seeks onlv fo il , ! JJ*.? j na 1 , ?, m «»mewh«f hnvc Mf 

mn Jif cvT 06 v ? lun J cs ’ niay well emhisi m/ .i ri s l,or,,ry vcplibiliiics, In »3i 

W ^mce each of lhc p° rl |oo, serimisness n f f ’ , ,IS S s%cn,l “* royd's sampling! riff 
tillT* nftnpS*r cxa,n P^ cs of Kings- were ( 'erv uiie/'^h eb ' h*** hlols made in vain. It 
Jii p tiatlon . wnonsncss and son and w/mL?. :^ sp ,V r ^ S*wd thing if KM 


Now available in four volumes 

Literary Criticism 

A Short tiistory 

a M H K B'S M K S S ATT - d ■ 

■-«»-LKasg?- a schoia ' ,y 

Times Literary Supplement 

I Classical Criticism 
n Neo-Classical Criticism 
ttr Romantic Criticism 

IV Modern Criticism 

- i! *ni'l S v!lZ ch voh J”? e cloth £] lSs > paper 

a,le volume edition, cloth £4 

• Analectsi Panl'V^lefy ; 

an Introduction by W. H Audm 

&,, : b00lt ' RobV 


“n, 

,n , 11 11 Us forms, and had a 
leedlc-xliiiip talent fur exposing it. 


flood thing .. 
work were nowlflki 
proper place in 
letters. 


Erasmus 

Edited by T. A. DOREY 

' ha P>«s on Emsmurt i mporl . 

refonner, and discussions of his sienlfi- 

j Ma i*r 

LdV. 5 ."a £ HaH - D - F ' s - 

Zt, La " a UMn,H " ‘»« “* /- 

£2 Iftr 


The Westminster 
Lobby Correspondents 

iunutt" 1 S ""' S °> Na, " , "«' 

i ■fflsraga-gTc 

Jereniv Tmu&ii i BnUsh J 01jr nalisLs. 
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VMry i4 ^"' eCo "«W Works of Paul iJle Art of Ecstasy 

^ W* Sahu Tt . 


Announcing a new series 

Medicine, Illness & Society 

- rS. e il cra ^ Et, ilor; \V. M WU maxic- 
out by'the DcparUritnt " ^‘‘r'p-'urricd 

. 

. ^r en SOCial Siour 


relationship 
and medical 


Slang Today and 
Yesterday 

& ff » 5 hor ! Historical Sketch , and 
Eng,lsh - Amrkn “ "»« 

ERIC PAHTRIDGE A revi.«d- edition 

sta,1<J ard work. 

IU x oi ins, 48%pp, £ 


.| 5 sSSi£^S§- 

. - ■ first female rinZ ^ 5?_°-« °f the 
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the first book Is 

Hospitals, Children and 
their Families 

mIkZZZ* a p “°‘ s ""iy 

j2KIN PlLl“ A R V° r .^ 0B INSpN and 
difficulties research on the 


Rural Disorder ri] 
Police Reform il 
1812-36 

GALEN BROEKER,-- 
History % University d/ W 
how the violence 
peasants in prolcfl ., 
political nnd econoiw^ 
luted a major cball«i£*] 
ment. The author 
initiated by the 
the creation of the 
Studies In Irish ffl&O 


Recently Reissued 

The Shaping of 
Modern Ireland 

Edited by CONOR CjjJl 
Fourteen dislinguiihttf . 
cuss the leading 
between the faBof Pajg 
of 1916. 'InvIgtSp 
is not surprising g!5 1 
unuxuaJ distinction* ■ ... ■ 
Spectator : 

Also available M 


£4 10* 


wktr 


a great wbrfc bfart. 
1 Supplement & .. x 
plates , colour fron t 


I *: h . 
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account rcvcul that you 
sent by thc government. Try to gain 
thc tin si and love of the eastern 
clergy." He did his best, hut en- 
countered both Greek hostility and 
Tsarist apathy. 


In .1 most into 
published short!).,, 
entitled About mA 
Malcolm Mogpjpt 
I leskelh Pearson 
and work. Mr. 
characteristic r 
puts his finger . 
of his unsuccess: 

Ttwre was [ho mftjiil 
•i man and ns a mitu.cl 
directness which ndj 
many sibceptibiJititi. 
lo realise that tf» n 
hiiimni nature t)mfc| 
eirenmsiancet and ildi 
in the iinmcdiale oil 
iiiglily distasteful. 

It Is to be 
iwenly-nnc ycai _ 
since Kingsmill’sJfiiJ 
somewhat hnvc i 


tiltuuw ... 

«nf. In thc nineteenth cen- 
j the Ottomans, who kepi 
Ml the door of- Lhe Church 
"f Sepulchre, made them- 
onsible for forestalling 
its, they could not pre- 
cis between powers 
i spread their influence 
Jwonary work, or between 
films bent on keeping the 
} over altars and xhiinos, 
s exist on the French. Bri- 
^Amcrican moves to inter- 
nal of their nationals, or 
to s Christian subjects. Dr. 
who reads Russian as well 
ki adds the story of lhe no 
lUOUi Russian effort to these 


wfe. Tsarist Russia regarded 


outlook 

same change produced another 
Russian body bent on ad vane jug 
the national cause: a " Palestine 
society" fomicd to further not 
only pilgrimage bill trade. Dr. 
llopwood most readably describes 
the ensuing decades of squabble be- 
tween these Russian livak and of 
both with the Greek hierarchy 
the Ottoman' authorities. 

Dr. Hopwood deals, in his mm 
chapter, with the Russian ell eel on the 
ur. Orthodox Arabs of Jerusalem before 
well the spirit of Arab nationalism carried 
? no these last on lo a different plane, 
before the Russian revolution 
solved both Russian factions 
thin aii llis conclusion is 


nd 

Inst 


old 

dis- 

inlo 

dial 


at happened at Pinkville 

HAMMER! ftiornimhlv iiiiil- nolliing out or lhc ordinaiy hccuusc 

re (hut it .sounded much like nil the other 
can stories he had heard of similar 
i they incidents. Mr. Hammer s conclusion 


pRammer • 

I In the War 

t-Davis. 30s. 


rer s ^ refill research and 
r J**Rl narrative gels as 

rffSh, whtil actually 
V 1 Ffokville — or Son My 
# J-on March 16, 1968, two 
I.-JE ™ communist Tet 
^Compiled from the stories 
£ interrogated in Lieu- 
ys platoon and of such 
survivors as he could 
us a picture of how 

5* lhc Camlet of Xom 

J! emerges most forcc- 
^ 15 account are the grim 
m oi the Am ' 
lent to the war 
tnc earlier war fought 
- merican aid and advice. 

{ e j,.:. " ar remained essen- 
feu War fought between 
rife mi 8ht ^ much 
r “Jhlessness, but the war 


believed to be thoroughly 
l rated by the Vietcong admit 
Vietnamese of any age and se 
be the enemy; and Indeed 
often sire. But it is a short distance 
lo move from lliis altitude to one 
which regards the people in such a 
/one as being as much open 
destruction as any other 


. , to 
material 


ucsiruciain us miy 

military objective. So the country is 
pounded to pieces by B-52 raids; 
villages are burnt ; thousands ol 
acres are defoliated. And when lhe 
exasperation and the hysteria are 
not restrained but encouraged, as 
they were at Xom Lang, then it is 
the people themselves who are 

sprayed- - almost like pests - in a 

s account are The' grim desperate attempt to find sulixfae- 
°f the American mili- llim in thorough destruction, 
lent to the war as dis- Mr - Hammer’s compilation of 
lie enrlipi- evidence leads to this conclusion. It 

was not cold-hlnoded. 'I he company 
put down in this free- fire zone had 
the task of routing out » nest of 
Vietcong ensconced in what Ameri- 
can military maps described as My 
Lai f4) but which was in fact Mv 

V Uu 'll ib'.f rniirw lh:in mill! UWUV 


f dniir*'”’ uul ‘! ,c war Lai Mi but which was in fact mv mr. yrey* ramwiuo-w. 

USE des - Khe l was more than u mile away deal ot his energy Went on .*IT-pity 

Aki Awards the coun- f P . Vu u U r»ini ih-.i whs - tuacked and resentments ot one kind or 

VJ&A again ' an<T that offered 'no Eb2£* 

« can be show? SUm »' «use it had no Vietcong in its visits from olhcials of R r,u.h 

u - snown that such mjds{ 0ne family, wise from expe- 

rience in knowing that running to- 
wards or running away from 
American soldiers always drew fire 
told its children to walk 


S I-..7 snown lha 

E,u ***** the result 
L * A "i eri can commil- 

Srr r ani l fi repower 

be h ft n ° lan 8*blc results. 

b{scauM ihc 
iS? s m ao J diP war thttC 
t inS W* il ‘o be. 
» to . divide thc 
comm., .^-communist 
SG^ Vietnamese. 


slowly 


ioio us enuuren w ««•*» 
forward showing their hands were 
empty and shouting “ hello! okay^ ; 


iu snouung »»»»*» • 

but that did not save them, on this 

research 


But then 




?^^ s . e ^peration 
li^irtfVWjon tpto hys- 

uoi matcl 

.^reptype. yp?[} g Ngat, W'hp paq jt« 
.zone — one the incident* at me time but 

• ■ i i 


PUBLISHED TODAY 

THE INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC 

Third Edition: Revised :md liu larged 
Robert Doning ton 

1'or Lhis fully revised edition Robert D oiling ton lias introduced completely 
new material on the New Music, electronic and otherwise. 

‘All that most renders require to know about thc physical side of music will 
be found here . . . There is little lo be done in reviewing this book beyond 
commending it without reservation.’ The Times Literary Supplement on an 
earlier edition. 

60s: Lfniversity Paperback 30a 


THE CRITICAL IDIOM 


of the border. Fur instance, each 

people before l%7 lived under 

extraordinary misconceptions about 
the other. The Israelis “ had 110 Idea 
uf ihc progress and relative pros- 


vnked that.' at a moment in June, 
1167. when the air on both sides of 
the line was humming with radio 
appeals for blond donors, one of 
them who went lo offer blood at the 
local Red Crescent headquarters was 
greeted by its sinfl with incredulity. 

Mr. Wilson risks a chapter on the 
future, which when added to his 
other observations suggests that if 
an " international presence " is ever 
In prevail in Jerusalem, it will have 
to he a religious and not a temporal 
one. Any such '* presence '' will also 
have to be less partisan than Dr. 
llopwood's wranglers if the eit\ is 
k *wi In Iww peace within ib wall". 


incidents. Mr - 

is that this may have been the worst 
Mich incident, but Lliut there prob- 
ably have been many others. 

Four walls 

ANTHONY GREY 1 

Hostage in Peking 

343pp. Michael Joseph. £2 10s. 

Imprisonment is usually rent-free. 
During Anthony Grey's twenty-six 
months' house arrest, however, 
Reuters hud to keep up payments 
for hi<; flat. This is one of many 
ironies mentioned in mi attempt to 
make something of what must have 
been an appallingly negative ex- 
perience. Details of .solitary confine- 
ment are given with cure, at times 
with vividness. There is honesty in 
Mr. Grey's confession that a good 


visits from officials of thc British 
Mission did little but add to these; 
ihc shock of returning home was also 
nut one of delight. 

But all in nil. this is a book 0/ 
therapy rather than of irony. Was 
Mr. Grey s experience quite simply 
loo negative 7 Would it have helped 
to wail a year or so before pulling 
pen. to paper? Or is it that we know 
almost nothing of the prisoner out- 
side the context, and so cannot relate 


occasion. 

ft was Mr. Hummer's 

Sre r an X grating in vil- ^.^hnrh^mV'thc ^same^iwd- sidelhc eonlext. and so cannot relate 
«?» m£t h :t^V^ eaor He i U him to anything beyond his four 

S&r*V “iCT J® 0 ®* ranks consideJs dNnassionately just how walls ? Therapy bax. Us own ways 

^ STTUSTM upwards and means, of course and these may 

f„ y y j?f us ™ Ihfoueii comniand channels and underlie a eerirun a, ure to squeeze 

irgrowi' » n £®‘b® s , and i,. lw .u c . irmv sheenishlv suppressed the lemon lo its last drop. « js 

“operation ™ r irLdto^riwk lhe e^denec. nevertheless symptomatic of lhe 
then he tounTa B lish doctor booh that on fin .slung, I we cauqot 
S? ^ “"^na^a'n medical even jfm ~ f^htna 


General Editor: 

John D. Jump 

^Students labouring to refine their critical vocabularies should be grateful for 
an excellent new series.’ The Times Literary Supplement 

Latest titles: 

10. THE ROMANCE GUlIoa Beer 

13. IRONY D. C. Muecke 

14, ALLEGORY John AlaeQucesi - 

18s each ; Paperback 7s each 


THE DEFINITION OF MORALITY 

Fid i ted by 

G. Wallace and A. D. Al. Walker 

The pa|H.Ts brought together in this hook arc in response to much recent 
discussion among moral philosophers as to the definition uf morality aiul 
moral issues. 

Contributors: G. Wallace, A. D. M. Walker, C. II. Whitelcy, Alusdair 
MacIntyre, W. K. Finnkcna, C. C. W. Taylor, Neil Cooper, P. V. Strawson, 
T. L. S. Spriggc, Philippa Foot, Kurt Bnicr, Ci. K. M . Anscomhc, 
D, P. Gauthier. 

48s: University Paperback 25s 

A HISTORY OF THE MARCONI COMPANY 

\Y. J. Bilker 

A I'asciuaiing histoiy ol' the Marconi Company, beginning with a hrief 
resume of scieniilic discoveries up to i8y6, and ihen covering in detail the 
discovery nnd development of the first wireless signals through to television* 
aviation electronics, radar and other fields of electronics. The whole is sec 
against a background of commercial 'wars', personal successes, and failures. ' 

Illustrated roos 

AN ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 

Sixth Edition 
Andrew Boyd 

A completely revised new edition in which maps nnd text have been brought 
up-to-date to include all the latest political developments and trouble-spots 
of thc world. 

‘Both maps and conuncmarics have been sifted of irrclevancics to make an 
admirably clear statement or thc problems of balance and arrangement 
which underlie international policy.’ The Times Literary Supplement on an 
earlier edition. 

32s: University Paperback 128 

A New University Paper back i 

THE HUNGRY FUTURE 

Rene Dumont and Bernard Rosier 

'They speak with an unrivalled authority, and arc merciless in stripping bare 
the causes of agricultural failure in both Bast and West and the political 
subterfuge that has emasculated international aid programmes.' The Daily 
Telegraph 18s 

A New University Paperback Revels Play: 

THE CHANGELING 

Thomas Middleton and William Rowley 
Edited by 
N. W. Bawcutt 

Thc text is based on thc 1653 quarto, with an introduction which assembles 
for the first time all that has been discovered about the play In the last 
fifty years, ns 

Coming on September 24th 

FROM THE GRACCHI TO NERO 

A History of Rome 133 B.C. — A.D. 68 
Third Edition 

H. H. Scullard 

A new edition of a classic textbook. The notes have been extensively revised 
to take account of recent scholarship. . 

42s: University Paperback 229 
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British Indian 


MILD It Kl) ARCHER i 

Brlllsli Drawings f n || ]c Inrfjj oilke 
Library 

- ,: r Ari V l li ,,,r Art,s!s - Volume 

7Pm! 'itti a i nd Professional Ariisi.s. 
'l-pp. 1 20 plates. 

H.M.S.O. £ 3 JOs. each. 

-4 Passage to India provided sin en- 
portrait of the BritiVJi in India 
as boorish, tastes and inicflec- 
N'diy sterile. The last of the eleven 
iWand drawings here cataloged, 
of which those illustrated >n Mrik- 
in t'ly belie this inngc. was produced 


wiihin a few years of Forsters novel ; 

! hc fi . rs ’ da,c < fr °m «75fi. The plates 
together with »• 1 


Mrs. Archer’s inirn- 
uMUfoiMo her fine cnialrij>ih; reveal 
an exotic extension of the Enuiidi 
watercolour Irndition, of 175 years’ 
duration. Sonic drawings are by 
JL-uglish professional painters in the 
Bast of whom t he Daniclh, CWnneiy 
and Iidwiml Lea rare notable; others 
arc by professional draughtsmen; 
b J ,hc . erealesl number arc by men 
otherwise employed in India, mostly 
in the mthiary or the civil service of 
" L ,nt, ia Company, or by the 
women of their households. .Soldiers 
were particularly active, the sketch- 
ing Captnm or Colonel being by no 
means rare until late in the nineteenth 

1X7^“™ W£,Hlnmvn Brilish 


the exotic n.itore ■ *f i Jicij siihjects 
makes these HriiMi Indian water- 
colours appeal Id 1 1 10 modern eye. The 
works of t^o “ amateurs " arc as 
desirable as anything produced by 
ihc “professionals"; the richly 
detailed drawings of Java by Dr. 
rh ®mas Hor.sfield. working between 
lout) and ISIS; and the watercolours 
of Himalayan trade-routes by Cap- 
tain Hyder Hcariey, painted in 1812. 
An astonishing painting shows 
“ Mfloncroft and Hcnrsey, disguised 
in Indian dress, meeting two Tibetan 
traders on [lie road to Lake Man- 
sarovnr, Tibet ". The horses of the 
pfgtailcd and hatted Tibetans are rid- 
den briskly forward, while Moor- 
croft and Hcarsey — splendidly 
bearded and lurbaiicd—urgc their 


Byzantium in its own ri3o 

JOHN BliCKIVIIlli , ... , 0 A Ul 

Lreian sehunk ti, 
iiiHlnubledly mostly. 


Heart of darkness 


Early Christian and Byzantine Art 
21 Ipp. 192pp. of plates. Penguin. £7. 


yaks away. Wild horses are prancing 
in the middle distance against a back- 
ground ,»f pudding-shaped nnd pyra- 
midal moii nl a ins. The whole is nearer 
in spirit and even in handling to the 
work ol ihc Du tinnier Rousseau than 
to the ordinary English watercolour 
tradition. 

From beginning to end profes- 
sionals and amateurs shared the same 
view of India. Scenes of “ native 
life ”, often attempted and .sometimes 
of pleasing exccuiiun, fail through a 
hick of empathy; the arrists seeing 
Indians in general 


During (he past decade a whole series 
of books on Early Christian, East 
Christian and Byzantine art have 
appeared : several by Andrd Grabar ; 
a new volume of the Propylaen 
Kiin.it !> vsi Jti l ’hte by Jacqueline La/on- 
tainc Dosogne and Fritz Volbach 
{Byzan? and der Christlirhe Often, 
reviewed here on July 17, 1969) • a 
volume of the French “encyclo- 
pedia” by Rent Huyghe; a general 
book in French by Charles Dclvoye, 
and a shorter one by Jean Lassus are 
me principal ones. John Beckwith’s 
new survey in the ‘Pelican History 
Arl • Burly Christian mid Byzan- 

a lal " es , a l c ^ing place among 
these. A good deal of repetition of 

°i { f eaS * is m ev * table 

ZTJ?\ and of coursc many of 
he outs hmdmg works of nrl appear 

in the plates of nil these books ; but 
each nuthor has his own particular 

“JL d has somet hing of in- 
teiest to add to the sum of knaw- 

!vrl ee n a ? d . t f is is «rto inly true of 
Mr. Beckwith. His most important 


pro lo- Romanesque had already been 
developed ; whereas mosaics which 

ZkT L Eltr,y c , hris ^ lan ‘ lik * 

Of the Itflh or early sixth century in 

nf ih ° a i V,d nt Salonica or those 
of the early sevenlh in St. Deme- 
trius, are only dealt with in chapter 

S ,Z e 'fif<h hiC mos:,ics al Kj »venn;i of 
the hfth century, which are again 
really Early Christian, are (rented 
along with those set up in the time 
of Justinian, which arc truly Bvzun- 


and Stoughton. 30s. 


rn general as a strange 

species, not subject to the same vnriu- tinn beliefs V' ; *“ '-'iris- 

so ve, “o^.ccZrrir,™ ,h , cm - ■ uhind *■ art ' 

sones. un account of the difficulties 


contribution is probably the close 
attention that he pays to the Chris- 
mn *. .«* t ~, t | t | 0C[rinc9 , hat Jic 

m ik™ es P ccm, ly with regard 
P<™ds. This 


petencc, s.. e J. as CoSSTmSSSE I *™" ,lfo is almusl ‘'"represented. S"PJ cl ^« 1,i . ch «« devo.id to the no. mcniiS T,f Gc “* h - :,rc 

«/ * I "." l, ! n . d . whcrc “'•Wy timering life- "" Me In * excused. LS, T?/' »"'il« 


. ■’•niatcurs had often taken 
drawing lessons from professional 

dieir bnd ^ m0dest 0pinion 

of their own capabilities. Some sent 
their sketches to be worked up Into 

VVh™T£ pftfC p|utes SO and 120 
When they were competent druunhi* " 
men the work of the amateurs just 

led to'fhn ‘ S ,mpc . rfcc |'y *«boft|fna- 
I? y. 0 Cunv ent iona I nesthetics of 
the Enghsh watercolour, often haV a 
freshness and vigour vvhich~gi^n 


I nes of the Mofussil. Moving from 
station to station, travelling by horse 
or palankeen or gharry with nights 
pawed at the dak-bungalows or 

^ r , Can K aS ‘u heltcred RDd mi “«- 

tered to by their native servants, 
Ihcir India ’ was u vast and largely 
tm populated country of striking 
u mosphenc effects and geological 
formations, of fortresses and momt 

cx^sioToffr il -‘ The 

■BSIa'JSsK 0- pni,,,ed by 


venr Vtn ««/■ n noom uw 

}JU , ’ and lIs development uo to 

foTfcr.M in In ch c "S 

moniiments are discussed is «sml 

ftLWSi. rs^r 


stemmed ' U interested tn sMcs of 

K practi «d b?fc i 

ArtosorbypainS .gpetimes feats of vcnlri- 
school in MaceJonla l 1 the Cull Came the 

tmc. This would prove con fusing' Jo the ^ ^ whose main interest 

anyone not already familiar with the ih ^ h iiarralive’s unconscious 

narrator. There is an 
painted churche^fV I*** 0 ® 1 wor ^ r S fj*. 11 ?" 

“ Byzanec aprts Bv^- fc: alilMJUfih Mr. Hmde 

once termed. But mu a moral or delivers a 
nnolher note of ^ K the faintest hint 
V win the ve ry coolness of 

which k in hc Churcl11 ' sautions. So much skill 
live slyie, S IJS tension can leave one. 

of Byzantium Sg 0 bm ,pl,z ^ d ‘ 
new to give in art.weai h ^ what makcs h,s 
hte had run its count stiek-and they do tick, 
Early Chrivian j inorganicaHy 1 — bill who 

and, to some extent, tk t BL! p i 0 this form of inlel- 
mentioned above nu^ ^7 

»"«pred as “r^« “•* of tilis 

riel". Th cap „U li,te«tty recollect, onx 

*™>y of the style EE ** m \ f 0 ra ," ! T ly 
Ol the sterility of tbcluj flD * ^ rocer s sll0 P 
were usual until the I® any town) to drift into the 
be discarded in tola, k neJenvorld. Lil (originally 
u.l tan away from that 
’ Quickly through the boo/e- 

mentioned, niis may! 

forgotten that it wastoi, 

•hanks to the writings J 
contentious ofaulhorilia 
(me art came (o be recc 
true colours. 

Mr. Beckwith's books' 
pruduced and contains i* 
collection of plates, rata 
are excellent, and it «e 
most useful addition io Ik, 
on thcsubiicct. Buiffhfifcie 
waste money, which opr 
towards an extra 


progiess of stylistic development. 

The treatment of the great period 
from 843 to 1204 is very full and 
extensive. Mr. Beckwith is most 
interested in the work of the 
courtly schools, the survey of which 
is comprehensive ; this includes com- 
missions done for patrons abroad 
like the mosaics of Kiev and, especi- 
ally. those of Sicily. Other monu- 
mcnls. like the Cappadocian wall- 
paintings, are treated in a moresum- 
mary way though this docs not pre- 
vent sporadic references to works in 
Armcnra and Georgia. In neither 

fn tW°r V f r, .' S the slory of thc «rts 
m these lands treated at nil fully - .| ]e 

— ■ ,h ^ nre men tinned, 
Ac hi ha mar in Armenia and Gelati 
n Georgra, seem to have been sclec- 
led because they appealed to the 
,w er Ji ,,her, . morc im P° r Lmt, hui Id- 


as 


differentintM Ihc pictorial'stylc'onhc 
Palaeologue Revival from the 
humanist one of Ihc Conincno aac 

?e,t£i" I !l n83 of ll, .° B,,lk »" s "re 
1525“ Y Cr y appreciatively. Little 

filial * P i i a , mndc - however, to dis- 
tinguish between the styles proper to 
Constantinople and lo Sal™™ 
no mention is made of what 
termed the Macedonian 


and 
Millet 
and i he 


prm iding expensive onto 


■ia-Notting-,HiI] stage, and 
Ims with a real racketeer's 
man. His arm isn't the 
thing about him. but LiPs 
for "downward mobility” 
Ifttttr than lusli 

kiB»i of being more or less 
'Wfby Smirhie five or six 
««fk may fade. His other act, 
tonsil nun in a tough world, 
* to find out about, 
' I don i «aat to. And because 
lacKiiesmt. 

roman's liberalionist would not 
^ to Lll. Preferring 


PIF.KKI- SCHOKNISOK RII-F.R s 
Fare well to the King 

Translated by X.m Fielding. 

22! pp. Collins. £2 ID-,. 

Pierre Schoeiuloerller is better 
known as a documentary Him direc- 
tor. and in particular for two (Unis 
on (he Indo-Chinese and Vietnamese 
wars. His first novel also has a war- 
time selling, in Borneo during (hc 
defeat of the Japanese at thc end of 
the .Second World War. Published in 
1969 it received the Prix Inlcrallid, 
nnd has been admirably translated 
by Xan Fielding. 

The framework of thc novel is u 
familiar enough romantic war story. 
An Irish sergeant, a Belfast slum 
kid thrown from one violent environ- 
ment into another more serious 
battle for survival, is washed up on 
thc island of Borneo at thc Tall of 
Singapore and disappears into the 
jungle, an uncharted, savage terri- 
tory inhabited by head-hunters. 
After an ordeal of solitary wander- 
ing and near madness hc is found, 
close lo death, by one of the native 
tribes. One of the principal warriors 
wants to hand his head over lo the 
Japanese, so Learoyd must kill 
him in single combat. Ho goes 
on to unite (hc tribes into a kingdom, 
using tiic harassment of the Japanese 
ns a foi’-al point to bring them to- 
gether The Irishman has become 
thc god-given while leader of his 
Noble Savages. 

This slate of affairs is disturbed 
whoa a dashing English Special Ser- 


vices captain, sent to stir up the 
tribes in the hinterland to guerrilla 
activity against the I a panose in ordei 
to prepare for allied landings, falls 
into Lcaroyd's hands. Reluctantly 
the King collnbuialcs with the Brit- 
ish but is betrayed by the captain on 
the fall of the Japanese, while his 
kingdom disappears into the wind 
and rain of the jungle. 

So far described, thc novel has all 
the elements of the blood-curdling, 
action-packed wartime romance: 
heroism and suspense in war-lorn 
jungles. The avoidance of a straight 
narration, however, .prevents the 
strong >plot from becoming over- 
whelming. The story is recalled in 
piecemeal fashion by the English 
captain, now a university botanist, 
twenty-live years later. Hc is older, 
reflective, sometimes forgetful and 
inconsequential, and the distance, 
that this imposes allows the interpre- 
tation of events to dominate thc 
events themselves. Moreover, as he 
is the man who betrayed the King, 
it leaves room for doubt about his 
refnl motive in telling his story. Is 
hc excusing himself or salving his 
conscience? This questioning of the 
significance of thc :u.-tion again helps 
to transform a hackneyed plot. It 
becomes the vehicle for a powerful 
comment on human behaviour iu 
extremes of privation and danger. 

The author has used his experi- 
ence of jungle fighting to evoke the 
essential cruelly of existence, let 
alone warfare, in such an environ- 
ment. Thc dehumanizing effect oil 
the retreating Japanese of luingcr 


and despair, driving them to suicide 
and cannibal ism is thc terrible climax 
of a losing battle against alien 
lialiiral forces that arc pitted against 
native and invader like. While it 
is by m> means original lo describe 
an inimical Nature. Pierre Schocn- 
doerlfcr is particularly .successful in 
showing his characters not only as 
victims hut also as an indistinguish- 
able pari of their hostile surround- 
ings. Booby traps and poisonous 
darts, leeches and malaria nre all in 
the inciting pot of a neutraj. deper- 
sonalized hostility against friend and 
enemy alike. 

The human quality that can trans- 
cend such a pessimistic view or life is, 
one can infer from the botanists 
musings, a sense of loyally. This is 
not the superficial loyalty of the cap- 
tain and his officers to their com- 
rades or their country, but a loyalty 
to oneself out of which the other 
kinds spring. Learoyd recognizes In 
himself certain qualities which, un- 
like the botanist, he will not com- 
promise, and he is betrayed. The 
theme of betrayal inevitably invites 
n parallel with the Christian myth. 
References to the mark of Cain, to 
denials before the cock crows, to the 
beating up and mocking of the cap- 
tured Learoyd by British soldiers, arc 
explicit and sometimes too blatant 
comparisons. Thc analogy is strained 
in that the King is n war lender, 
preaching any thing but meekness and 
submission. This apart. Farewell to 
the King is a slory well told of an 
extraordinary character and of the 
haunting guilt of the man who 
betrayed him. 


Making it last 


JOHN Rl'.niY i 
This Day’s Death 
255pp. MacGihhnn and 


Kee. 35v 
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Churches £ "'!’ Cn n “™ 


Shakespeare’s 


Some customs and convenlions of (he stage 
A. C. Sprague and J. C, Trcwin 

who "»ve been 

: remembering, They describe und always 

done to Ihe>xts 7 ^ *nd is beji .• 

‘ b'isineM :• Vis traditlona^n^rinSifi C -o ^ I 1 ?-., and what' 
Shakcspeacjau prodiictioh should i^cdfKTh^ 11 ^ 1 - 01, °^ a 
amusement bom- abouM ■ : • ^ qd ,L tystruction and . 
lypr Brown . !■ .- V. ^ ■■ 

Scp(ember/ 30 &/|Ilustrated : 


HUGH BRAUN : 

Perish Churches 

Ensiand rchi ' CCtl,ral Ue « to Pmem 

255pp. Faber and Faber. £2 15s. 


mtmMo' Hbrariawf^ 

W 1 ^treatment to Ihc grind of 
oneself Is definitely second- 
piory of Lil sometimes verges 

%o/0i ‘*i w . inl l0 fil |[ 


in 


Much has been written of England’s 
medieval churches ; little i s known 
for certain on what basis they 




naves explaining 


were more like those 


in the Greek 


„l , — msj, were i,,uib i 

|£it o Vh^ 

yard, and sometimes nave were used 
reli Jon US d 


Was 


hv «r d ° Ul - 111 a,ld roun d the church 
moS E ,0nS * Ul ? liI pttdshser- 

Se JrvS? 10 . a " JfT1porlnnt P a « of 
f0 ! f 5 rS “ ats were Provided 

°JJJ e c °ngrcgalion, whose weakest 
members had to go to the wall for 
support. ^Otherwise, Mr. Braun ad- 

ofs d ^ s) a? «■."£ 2£2 

ns nrchl- 


Greek Orthociox^fiurchrnanship" 

Byzantme churches favoured •„ 

rastom ve jjka! (ealure ; [he dome in 
eastern Byzantium ; i n wesle __ 

yzantium, the tower or spire Tim 

buildino 2 ,a for church 

8- Grecnstcds wooden walls 


,„n,s. ,„n£3 
in work together ;hI* !,° b ° lhcr ' > us ! lo 

strong was the influeiw^ ™ Or again, when 
penters. Mr. Braua pawi ^ lrm mft n h arrested : “ It 
the shtijie of roofs s « moment 1 sec them snap 

length of timbers avail*] ^uffs on to his thick blond- 
use of Jcnd ; that bricbw uiih. A shivcrlna which 
Romans for building^ fete the bottom nf 8 m ; 
introduced until the sitW! ntosi excitine^tSL^h. i'J 
lury ; not long after, An^j wf“" ! ,hl J* “ 
replaced Roman. Unld ^ /course." Ul iV a deid rin 
used in church window* lj Mme tiresome^ nilhrH wl 
protected by wooden bo C j D rc ° .?.? d .?V d hc 0 ‘ 

were borrowed by Jfcrj 6 % t al J° ° wn 

guard for shields at the ^ e to have # wanl ' n B an 

ings. Church loims>J 

strong-points ; Alton cM m After SmfdiJk V xtreme ,l y 
fended to the JhsI ^ ls u dea d. ^ 

soldiers, whose colonel ^Wrom him m cJ Wn lS? !r t the 
Iheoulnit "Khu a- . l0 Sam - the bos ^“ 

But Mr. Braun's fcjA ' *** •** 

about medieval churC ^jKJf s . hv scaher^ too^ghts', 
touches on the IT? wr some terrifying 


From Central Park (New York) lo 
Grilll th Park (Los Angeles), l h rough 
every pastoral retreat of urban 
America swarms u restless pack of 
predatory males, exploring each 
other with eye. hand, mouth-- every- 
thing but the heart. Here every 
huntsman foul for the kill) falls his 
own prey; every executioner (of 
(mother's pleasure) proves u sucker 
in thc end. Of this world within a 
world John ftcchy became laureate 
with the publication of City of Night 
11964). An American Genet wus 
acclaimed. 

As a sociological survey of this 
hustlers' (or male prostitutes*) beat, 
the book seemed authoritative. Not 
a novel exactly, too self-indulgent for 
a Yankee Satyricon even, that 
homosexual Odyssey from New York 
to a New Orleans Mardi Gras con- 
sisted of a series of well-made talcs 
— somewhat in the manner of 
Somerset Maugham or Saki. perhaps, 
with their pants down. There was 
usually a twist in the end ; but at 
cnch probing climax the effect proved 
and modish as the 


inject hei boy with panic; the Ameri- 
can son seeking an erection among 
the green trails or (.iriililh Park. All 
Ihc devices of loman-lvpc present 
and italic-type flashbacks, or Llic im- 
ported unities of a courtroom drama, 
cannot hide (lie absence of this em- 
peror's clothes. ** You've got to do 
what you have to do": Narcissus 
stumbles on his fate, "exiled even 
from thc exiles lie moved among, ns 
if the shape of his own particular 
exile were still to be discovered ". 

Perhaps this second bonk was un- 
dertaken a® a reply in his critics: to 
prove that he could construct a 
lightly controlled plot ; lh;U he could 


face thc implications of a single act- 
ion ; licit hc could include a larger 
slice of ’• straight " society —mothers, 
girl-friends, even the agents /hyu h- 
interns of the police. If in City of 
Night thc exporlenco had to justify 
the form, now an imaginative form 
would serve the truth of experience. 
Arl would begin where experience 
loft off. . . &c. 

Hut John Rechy’s search for mean- 
ing and fate had, from the start, been 
a prolonged masquerade. This new 
spool of uclion— such ns it is— spins 
over n psychological and imaginative 
void. Without thc picaresque core 
nothing, but the rhetoric, remains. 


Nicholas 

Monsarrat’s 

second volume 
of autobiography 
LIFE IS A FOUR- 
LETTER WORD 

2 BREAKING OUT 
Thc whole story of The Cruel Sea 
ami ihc fantastic success that 
followed. 

" Obsessively readable. Impelled me 
to go on reading it from page I to 
page 570. Continually interesting." 

— C. P. Snow, Fi muni tit Times. 

5 70/i p. 24 pp. Ill us troiions 50/- 

Grace Lovat 
Fraser 

IN THE DAYS 
OF MY YOUTH 

Grace Lovat Fraser is the widow 
of Claud Lovat Fraser and those 
arc her delightfully nostalgic 
memoirs of the period up to her 
husband's death in 1921, nnd of her 
friendship with Ford Madox Ford, 
Ezra Pound and D. H. Lawrence. 

50/- 

Sir John 
Rothenstein 

TIME'S THIEVISH 
PROGRESS 

Sir John Rothenstein retired as 
Director of thc Tato Gallery in 
1964. This final volume of his 
memoirs includes many reminis- 
cences of British and foreign artists 
hc hns known during his long asso- 
ciation with the Talc, a discussion 
of modern art, and a section on the 
administration of the Gallery. 60/- 

Love Letters 

An Anthology from the 
British Isles 975-1944 

Edited by JAMES TURNER 

A delightful collection of some of. 
the most tender and some of the 
most poignant oxnnjples'of thc now 
dead nri of the warm and self- 


Free 


fall 


JAMES DICKEY : 
Deliverance 

259pp. Hamish Hamilton. 


30s. 


'conducting th* rtniTKSS or 
or 8 an *zed within the 

Old English Houses he drew 
attention to Byzantine influences on 

English niHSOnry and Ways of JivIn - 

C r d “- The rectangular 

S y ch "rehes are usually 

re f r?, 10 th0 Rom! >" basilica. £ 
relf_dcr,vlng . from ft, H 61 len h|fc 


Four men— middle-aged, middle- 
class Americans— decide to drop out 
of their comfortable routine for a 
weekend of adventure. Tihcir canoe 
trip down a difficult stretch of river 
in one of the Southern states brings 
nothing but natural hazards until 
' the pfirty, deciding 


W^SaTMr-Breua 


aw 


u^nsiuonni * r ac Hip < .Tt 

"2*1* S«W> «"**£ ‘SLjna."® 





twuwm Ul. u.v T- J. s y some terrifying as evasive and modish as me -nomiug vui mi 
revival of the early nin^ L , flying and exciting— of favourite euphemism for a sexual two members of . .. . . .- 

tury-or on the more V V- . . c j inch : “ L et - S ma k c it, man." to take a rest, are surprised by two 

work of Pugin, pewM'- ^ may also ^be excited, 

Comper.'-.i The Victor^ WjjUons are skilfully 
receive i the usual Iroaim® be has caught Lil’s tone 
their labours, how*"' t , not bother too much 
least saved medieval refinemem*, of style : 

cathedrals from .coIBPJl she writes well and 

-isi' Nov< 

eval fabrics; He. a bod « J in dbaos Un . invoked James Thomson as dial of 

lo the increasingly tidying up’The its successor quotes Milton. 

- ® ul now J °b,* R«*y has pol the 


Yet the ambition was clear. ThLs 
was to be judged in the context of 
American letters: here was a new 
lonesome Huck (and his drunken 
pap) ; here was another Ishmael 
“ with dread in his soul ", telling his 
tale of hellbent inversion ; here again 
were Hemingway’s men without 
—a final instalment to Leslie 
Love and Death hi the 
American Novel. The very title 





. Wre remit ^ 

• ; T .1 ; . - ;4| -Ij 


^er^nipU^omVd' 
thejEmporor; * 


postage inland 


CMS! 

PWC* 60c. «VlHOIW«LS 
KkIVSPitP OF 
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Delia. Like 


picaresque behind and attempted a 
straight novel. This Day's Death 
picks up, in a sente, where the 
pseudo-Freudian prologue to City of 
Night left off. And it is equally 


men coming out of. the woods. Ed, 
the novel's narrator, is tied to a tree 
while his companion is held al gun- 
point and sodomized by one of the 
men. Before the attack can go much 
further, Lewis— the urtacknowledged 
leader of the expedition,— comes 
upon the scene and kills one of the 
men with his hunting bow. persuades 
his friends to bury the corpse for fear 
of the possible consequences. Having 
done .this, they take to the canoes 
again, the river ahead of them and a 
gunman— the other attacker in 

^What follows is more than a 
simple Variation on .the hunter- 
hunted theme, thoifgh the Chase is. 
certainly essential to James Dickeys 
purpose. One of the party is killed 
by the gunmaa before he, in turn. Is 
ambushed and killed by Ed ; so that 


.ten slumming; embarrassing: the doomed and When they Jfand 

fou hd socnethino dine! no- Mexican mother aasplng: VOW baVe two deaths to concea an 


something clinging Mexican mother gasping: 
r° “I'm dying", as if determined to 


one 


co explain away. That they 


manage to do so, and are able to 
pick up their lives where they left 
off, is what distinguishes this book 
and puts it outside the adventure- 
thriller genre. For it is the know- 
ledge of what really happened, the 
memory of that violent and desper- 
ate interlude, which provides Ed 
and Lewis with thc deliverance, 
"the promise of . . . other things, 
another life ", they had wanted: The 
other life, previously only glimpsed, 
has been lived and preserved ; they 
are not horrified by what has hap- 
pened, they are Renewed by it ; it 
was, once it became inevitable, in- 
dispensable to them. This complex 
arid shockingly credible insight is 
the central! point of the book, and 
James Djckey reveals it with an 
appropriate and rewarding. -subtlety. 
That said, however, it 13 impossible 
to ignore other, less admirable, 
aspects of the book. A gjood deal of 
the dialogue is charged vyitfc' an 
annoyingly onomatopoeic muscular- 
ity, a verbal ruggedneSs redolent of 
Hemingway, which slips too easflv. 
into unintentional self-parody. Ed s 
wife, for example* . seeing his 
wounds, asks:." Who cut you, Ed? 
Who out my good man?" This 
brand of ' improbable gutsiness 
plagues the narrative; linked with 
some over-emphatic and faintly in- 
dulgent mystique a bout bows . and 
footing, it produces ah irritating 
and persistent distraction which the 
bodkas a whole does hot deserve. 


revealing love letter. 75/- 

Bridges 
in Britain 

by G. BERNARD WOOD 
Following a style similar to his 
widely acclaimed Ferries and ■ 
Ferryman. Mr. Wood has now ' 
unearthed an equally fascinating 
wealth of folk-lore, history and 
anecdote on the bridges of Britain. 

42/- 

FICTI0N 

Allan Prior 

.THE CONTRACT \ i, 

A superb evocation of thc amoral^ 
a mbit ion- ridden world of later- . 
national films and television for 
which Allan Prior has drawn deeply 
on his own experiences ns a writer 
who has won three Oscars lor his 
television plays. 35/- 

Co/ouel Russell is back l 

Haggard’s 

THE HARDLINERS 

The new Haggard thriller moves in 
the harsh world .that lies behind 
the. high-flown language of diplo- 
macy when an ex-Ajmhassador writes 

his politically embarrassing 
memoirs..; ' 28/- 
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A U:\AN13I-.H jmri A I. AN 
WATKINS : 

llie Milking nf flic Prime Minister 
1970 


!l«pp. MjviIiiikiIiI. J1(h. 


The riikflc nf (lie general election on 
I tme 18, 1970, had to tie uith the 
wild disparity between the prelimi- 
nary findings of the well-tested 
opinion puJIs and the ballot box 
verdict. Mr. Wilson, with the 
acquiescence of the Cabinet, the Par- 
liamentary Labour Parly, and his 
principal party managers, rushed to 
the country when the opinion polls 
swung suddenly in his favour and 
suggested that he could bring off the 
hat-trick. In the event, the mean 
two-party swing on polling day was 
4.7 per cent to the Conservatives, the 
biggest since Labour's landslide vic- 
tory in 1945. Nor did the broad 
swing differ between (he English 
regions, although at 72 per cent the 
turnout was the lowest since 1 935. 

Any book about the general elec- 
tion in the genre of Theodore While s 
study of President Kennedy's elec- 
tion jn I960 could fairly be expected 
*?, 8've the closest analysis to this 
riddle, which is 0 f considerable poli- 
tical importance. Andrew Alexan- 
der, the parliamentary sketch writer 
for the />/»/» __ • . , 


there is iii>i even satisfactory treat- 
ment uf «,iich subjects as leadership 
strategies, the evolution of the rival 
policies, and the fashioning of the 
manifest i is. 

The book is loo late to be relev- 
ant journalism in«i too rushed to be 
deeply considered and ihoug'iti'ullv 
researched. For the two able political 
writers involved, speed of writing 
anil produel ion was the essence, with 
the consequence that in the course o! 
.seventeen lines oil page 136 Mr. Kay 
(junior resigns as Minister of Lab- 
our and then (correctly) resigns as 
Minister of Power. On page 46 Mr. 
Gunter is injure ported to have moved 
from Labour to Transport, although 
" he did not stay long and handed in 
his resignation in lune”. Even the 
book jacket has the parly leaders 
" mapped up " instead of “ wrapped 
up and m » Id to the public ". 

It is time for publishers to con- 
sider whether the Theodore White 
political documentary can Jo justice 
to the subject, to the authors working 
to their desperate deadline, or to stu- 
dents of politics. A very important 


The how and the why Resent tense 
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Comparative (im eminent 

615pp. Allen I ane The Penguin 
Press. £3 UK. 


V1 j-w. uiv.f, r%.|j IIII^UHiliri 

;md worthwhile study needs to be 
Ice' 


" '""'J WJUCI 

foi the Daily Telegraph, and Alan 
w.'fkjns, political columnist in the 
/Vew Statesman' discuss it pcrfunc- 
tor»fy £ ,nd very briefly and beg a Jot 
ot controversial questions by areu- 
r hac ?, t ! ,e L eIec,io11 been one 
SJJjJ c ^ lr ,er L 11 bard to avoid the 
conclusion that Labour would prob- 

won ’\ They sum up 
S a , b “ ll - ,n f error of chronology : 

ef L U / S i - f W ** C inflafi0n VVhich 
Md -started m the autumn of 1970 
Ltft] had induced a momentary feol- 
of prosperity because of the lag 
Between rises in earnings and subse- 

riSCS i n priccs - Bl,t it was 
^compensate for the 
1966 ** Jird tnbu * all0,,s Mdured since 

Unless instant histories of general 
elections delve much deeper than 
y i 0Urmi , ,,sm Jt becomes hard to 
£f u 'o l , al VHju * have except for 
any B Ip van Winkle who managed 

! hro , llC r h ** whole «m«paUn. 
Chiuns are, in fact, made by the pub- 

n&t'km Wj?* b ? ok <locs what jour- 

iSri?,- 0 d ° and whai w s tor 7 

needs more time to do: '• iiKliseen- 
snblo reading for anyone who wants 
to understand the realities of politics 
as Britain enters the Seventies" 

lhe nu ’bors have re- 
?be politics of 1966-70 with. 
v ? ll ” ab,c "cw research or 
original insights, and have then 
.^ campaigns of the hvo 
leaders. It ]S surface reporting, and 


y 1 1 uv j utvua ut 

done of the 1970 election, but it 
would lake time, to research and to 
write. 

Too often this book substitutes 
punditry for balanced discussion, os 
in the following passage about what 
Mr. Hcnth called Mr. Wilson's style 
of government ; 

The Opposition's tactics towards Wilson 
personally wore also wrong. The pug- 
nacious approach particularly favoured 
by Barber was widely adopted. There 
was a sustained and furious attack on 
Wilson as a twister, a cheat, n fraud, 
und a cun-man. It was almost certainly 
a nusliikcn a.sscssmenr of the man and 
of the public mood. . . . The man's real 
fault was thm his capacity for fore- 
sight compared unfavourably with that 
or Ftlielred the Unready. Every 
eventuality caught him unawares. But 
the Opposition, instead of treating him 
with derision, reviled him as a 
twister. . . . The Tory Leadership in fact 
seemed to suffer from an overdose of 
Christopher Robin, forgetting that the 

Ef? *.■ n p,1 ^ h . c , s hcrMJ flr e more often 
Pistol, Bardot f and Nym. 

In short, Mr. Wilson was not a knave 
but a fool. It is too facile. Mr. 
Wilson was unmade as Prime 
Minister not by Tory electors who 
thought him cither a knave or n fool 
but by a Labour-orientated working 
class who withdrew their votes from 
a leader und a party that had failed 
tnem on such questions ns the rela- 
tion of incomes to productivity, and 
the level of public expenditure. His 
most serious fault was cynicism, 
which caused him to alternate be- 
tween courageous stands and weak 
attempts to make the public relations 
word stand fonhc deed. OnJune 18 . 
1970, he paid the price. 


A con>iderahle num her of compara- 
tive government textbooks have 
been published in recent years, 
taking one side of the Atlantic with 
the other, some using an analytic 
framework (as lean HloinldV, inirn- 
Juttioa to Com jm naive Govern- 
matt, reviewed in ibe TLS on 
December 25 Iasi year), others cover- 
ing the .subject country by country, 
usually Britain, France, the United 
Stales and the Soviet Union (the set 
first-year university course coun- 
tries)— and more books if one in- 
cludes the numerous country-by- 
counlry series now being marketed. 
Many are obviouslv h.i>cd on their 
authors' own lecture courses. Thai 
is true of Professor l iner's new large 
volume, which is based on his lirst- 
year lecturer at Manchester. What 
will the market be? It deserves a 
good one. Professor Finer is one of 
the most entertaining teachers of 
politics in Britain and, though some- 
thing vanishes in the written word, be 
writes better than most. His own 
assessment of the book ns "a less 
picturesque but more elegant " ver- 
sion of his lectures is fair enough. 
The trouble is that there is no agreed 
syllabus for such courses— and even 
if lhe broad syllabus were agreed 
political -donee has not yet reached 
the stage where there is an agreed 
approach. Another of the author's 

Sr 1a .S, S u s , r * lcvant “Much 

[of the book] records the convcn- 

tional knowledge of the profession 
■ . . [but] some of my views are idio- 
syncratic.” Most comparative gov- 
ernment courses lu light at British 
universities arc probnbly idiosvn- 
crahe to a greater or lever degree. 
Most teachers, as a result, probably 
piofcr to set reading on topics rather 
than prescribe a .single textbook 

thrown ^ U pallcrn lbat is not 

Professor Finer describes the 
Mnicturc of Ills book as novel: j| is 
neither purely analytic, nor docs it 
consist -simply of a juxtaposition of 
country studies. He begins by classi- 
fying systems of govern mem in the 
modern world and then illustrates 
certain of them by describing four 
systems - the standard four countries 
in fact, quite reasonably because us 
nc says, that is what most students 
uro expected to know. There is 
obvious merit in this approach ■ 


icniN. Once he has .lone iln\ the way 
ilne.s indeed lie open In . . . analysis. 

' Hi rec hundred pages In the middle of 
the hook arc therefore devoted to 
excellent, hut fairly straightforward, 
accounts of the uovernmenlal sys- 
tems uf Britain, the United Slates. 
France and lilie Soviet Union, These 
could stand by themselves and in- 
deed, in spite of tile amiior's inten- 
tion to link them with his methodo- 
logical introduction. they largely do 
so. Comparative tiovermnau. in 
spile of the quoted justification for 
Lheir inclusion, would probably have 
been better without them. Material 
on the Tour countries is readily (and 
cheaply) available in a number of 
good series. It is the rest -Professor 
Liner's classical ion of systems ami 
his general discussion of different 
types of system -that is original. Un- 
less there in really a market for an 
all-embracing textbook in Britain (in 
America there are surely siillicicnt 
already), a smaller book would have 
made its points more effectively. 

As Professor Finer says, the task 
of comparative government is to 
establish first how and then, so far 
ns possible, why systems of govern- 
ment differ from one society to an- 
other. There arc too many states 
(122 at the lime of writing) to com- 
pare them all ; but there are family 
resemblances so that they can be 
grouped for manageable compari- 
son. But how 7 In detail all systems 
are dilfcrcnl ; in some important 
respects all arc the same : one needs 
enough pigeon-holes to make com- 
parison meaningful but not so many 
as to make it impossible. What is 
needed is : 


Future imperfect 


A typology Lh«t in) covers alt ilic known 
varieties of governmental forms with 
(b) the most economical sci of distinc- 
tions, so ds to (c) provide (he receiver 
with what lie, ut any rate, regards as a 
satisfactory basis for explaining what 
forms arise in what given circum- 
stances, and, id) hciicv, has some power 
of predicting what vicissitudes or alter- 
atlons any given form may undergo 
should circumslnnccs change in named 
respects. 



MAN : Part One 

Ronald Duncan 2l8/£l.O50 

expectantly foreparts and :0ul8poksnneaa ■ . ■ one watts 

■i 1 , 1 « u i , (The Times) 

hla^baHrhQB. Y ^ «o h 0fp him flat 
..but ends gy containing a IragS^t of . 

„ ' (Sir Peter Madawar FRS) 

., , . {Prot ‘ PrBsl0f ^ Unhr. Of California) 
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NATURAL LAW AND THE 
STRUCTURE OF MATTER 

Werner Heisenberg I8s/£0.90d ■ 

• of the 'Nobe> Prizewinner's Wportant -A, hen, 
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My experience as a teacher hax con- 
wnccd me that the first step must be 
me study of whole systems at work, 

fh^Ml IS i°i n i Lu n 1,1,8 way - for ins *an«. 
null what in Hie armv we called “the 

naming of parts ' becomes meaningful ; 
the begtener grasps what is meant by 
E E ' 0II P* R arty - JMri'anient when 

of !nW, i Ut -° n8 Calied to these 
names at work m very different s ys- 


Psephologia 


Taxonomy h;is been a central pre- 
occupnlioii of political science since 
the Greeks. From Aristotle, through 
Marx and V'ebcr, to the behaviour- 
ists und systc ms-ana lysis of the pre- 
sent day— a bewildering array of 
cinssllicatory schemes is now avail- 
able. All have been advanced in the 
hope that other scholars will use them 
(operationalize them, in the fashion- 
able term), but this has too rarely 
been the ease. Modern political 
science is littered with unapplied 
taxonomies as modern political scien- 
tists prefer the intellectual adventure 
of creating their own methodologies 
to playing second fiddle to another 
man s theories. That many schemes 
involve language all of their own is 

ELS& c,d ‘ cr ' RiSfis. the most 
prolific, and perhaps most powerful, 


perh^'ri^. ^ 

II uinpiy DumAi^i^ 
v‘uds mean what J- 

r W f :U ^mcone dVi 
Fiofessor Finer’s -1 
h:,SCl l on what heejr 
mi porta m 

systems of governm^' 

( 1 J Mow fa, thenuag'q 
involved in, 0r cu £ 
go vei n mental proct^I 

1 popular part*; 

popular control to j.:: 

finally submission. ■ 

(2) How far , he n , 3ri , 
obey lheir rulers ouirfs 
or out of fear-Hhcny- 
* MH .dimension which » 
manipulation, rcguiaiki 

(3) How farlhcainrj 
designed to cause then' 
lhe actual and curreai*. 
mass of the public w) 
disregard these for H, t 
liiuiity and future 
responsiveness dime^rj 

distinguishes also bn* 
autonomy and snb-f.;i 
und between pr«id| 
goals. 

1 he whole gives sixteen 
dromes. On the rexittl 
plots five major types 
ment: the military r< 
democracy, quaii-dci 
lolaliliirian regime <± 
democracy. Envctopiqt| 
devoted to his four cat 
then, arc chapters ^ 
generally to these types l 
won is interesting, thoiijll 
one is left with an faifti 
cation rather than (mhii| 
of cxphitialjon/prcdkiiot 

Comparative Gun 
serves a place In to 
market for prescribe/*, 
if it is read together 
del and the series 
Almond and Powell' l f 
Politics : A Denies] 
prom h, it is likely te 
student. Whether id» 
for the general puHk> 
Finer hopes, is anollw' 

k ■■ in lifu nrtflW ' ^li 


JIIOMPSON : 

„ [n Britain To(1h.v 

Joseph. 35s. 


ttlr Thompson has set liim- 
lUingat tlw stale of health 
Lil liberties and lhe en- 
wiof Big Brothcrdom upon 
- obviously a Useful 
Enunaldy he has not done 
Confidence in lhe bonks 
not inspired by several 
umesin the list of acknow- 
ollhc beginning, a slim- 
ed maintains. Thrcnighout. 
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which 1 hone win if?: 
chant ” ; and he coiw 
face with the words:; 1 * 
at the very lead M 
draw many, mawH*! 
unfamiliar with this 
same endless and 
along with me." 
is an enthusiastic l*^“i 
no fault of his 
this is loo much lo bopt. 
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robin farquharson j 

Theory of Voting 

83pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £ 2 , 


pI ^ lio11 1x1 Avhich th6 pre- 
mar ^ I y at variance 
with the. result must increase interest 

whteh r ^ ath l a1a,lcal the ory of voting 
whjch is a branch of the theory of 

a rccent sc ^ nce > bid the 
problem, is as old as Pliny the 
Younger, .whose - letter to Arista 

S'*,?.™” 1 ,n ,heRo ™" 

1 * Aframus Dexter was 
son. In (bis instructive and divert inn 

SHStass'jw 

favour provided (hit ii M a br! 


the miser wa , agains( , he clubho|lw 

ffjL ?" 1 , m .°. re strongly against 

equipping it with a bar. 

To reduce such situations to 
niRdhcpiatical .treatment he expounds 
three basic terms— voters, outcomes, 
preferences--and defines other terms 
wholly by their means. The out- 
comes constitute a set which is 
S'" l() A distinction 

voiina i^ ! c tolvreen “ sincere " 
J2l n ff . n . wh,ch l he voter opts at the 
first division for his first preference 

P ^S >nd vi' Vi8ion for his second 

Tieffed^ni^ 50 - ° n ’ and “sophis- 
ticat«J voting, m which he does 

sion whSi ri i y d0 so - The Hus- 
sion, Which does, not call for unv 

and lS^Sl ^ by » * e 8 en€raJ reader 

coloured Msicr ^ a ^ries of 
■aSK-hT 1 ”* ^ shown that 
■SjHWn sincere, the later n pro- 

SlaSi j* -n* 1 T 50 ’ 11,0 b «»er P to 

jrith i 

reaSed^Tn^' '?* eondusloo ix 
L T ? ^ ur ^y. sec* 

* power Ip ? sincere committee 


but j»hun extra 

c-alcd committee. JJJ 

toll in advance 
will be sincere f 
Before wercafl 
cal exaethude a 
there are ConsjjJh 
Liberal, NaliwlW 
didates and 30 tn'jl 1 ^, 
doubt a great dwfjfLJ 
need to be utidertaWJ“^ 
quharson has ^ ■ 
pointed the way. 
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the author spoils his case by over- 
stating it: “A licence U> breathe may 
not yet be a necessity for every 
British citizen. But lo judge from the 
ever-quickcning pace at which legis- 
lation has been churned out since the 
l u Hi of the century, it is only a mallei 
of lime. Ohviously Mr. Thompson 
is not being .serious here, but then he 
isn't being funny cither. 

Things we all know about the 
peculiar workings of Parliament, the 
Government and the Civil Service, 
Mr. Thompson tells us with the 
breathless excitement, and rash of 
capital letters and italics, of a man 
spilling a guarded secret. He also 
contradicts himself *. at one point he 
appears to be in fas our of plebis- 
cites, only lo argue some pages later 
against referenda and rule by polls 
and “ government by consensus ”. 
He is. however, apparently in fav- 
our of the single transferable vole 
[without arguing a case for it). He 
also assert-, the desirability of a writ- 
ten constitution, but does not ex- 
plain why. or indeed what should 
he written in it. which is surely quite 
crucial. 

The author’s own writing seems 
to be modelled on that of the 
leader-writers of the Bcaverbrook 
Press: one of his paragraphs reads, 
in full. “Not so.” Mr. Thompson’s 
subject is important. His hook is not. 


BRIAN W. AI.DISS : 

I’lic Sim pc of Further Tilings 
185pp. Faber and Faber. 35s. 


Brian \V, Aldiss's 7/n* Shape oi 
Farther Things consists more oi less 
or a diary writ ten over the space of a 
month, beginning with an evening 
Jipont with Dr. Christopher Evans: 
in trying to capture the fleeting 
moments or time present. Mr. Aldiss 
takes off into speculation about lime 
future ami the shape of things to 
come (the title of Hie book is an act 
of homage to H. G. Wells). 

Enjoyable conversation, especially 
when combined with alcohol, com- 
monly strikes the participants as 
outstandingly witty and intelligent. 
Later, in the cold light of morning, 
clearing up the glasses and emptying 
the ashtrays, it is usually hard to 
remember exactly what was so out- 
standing about last night's talk. 
Attempts lo convey to those who 
were not present just what they 
missed usually end in such limp ex- 
planations as “Well, it was very 
funny at the time ". Having experi- 
enced this a few times, niasl or us 
become a little more reticent about 
our late-night rambling-., and over- 
come the feeling that they should be 
preserved for the benefit of posterity. 

Not so Mr. Aldiss. After his guest* 
had gone that first evening he didn't 
even go to bed. but got straight down 
to putting it all on paper. On his own 
admisMon he had taken quite a skin- 


ful t‘ gin follmM'd by beer, billowed 
bv wine, chased down by ample 
whisky "j. which must explain why 
lie thought so highly of the evening. 
“We generated ideas tonight*', he 
says willi a pcifi-Ltly straight face; 
and they aho asketl questions like 
"What is the brain 7 “ “ And thus, 
What is man ’’ (" What is ihe stars. 
Joxvr. what i\ the slurs V *’), 

As the bonk proceed* we fortu- 
nately 1 get furl her, in lime and sub- 
ject. from that evening, and Mr. 
Aldiss allows himself to drift off into 
speculation, at which he is boiler Ilian 
narration. Fie discusses Dr. Evans's 
theories ahiml sleep. He foresees a 
time when we will all go about with 
miniature computers strapped like 
watches in our wrists; these will be 
linked up with big computers, and 
because we will thus have enormous 
amounts of information always in- 
stantly available, (here will be no 
need for education to be fact-centred. 

Mr. Aldiss shows considerable 
familiarity with his own works, to 
which he constantly refers and from 
which he quotes at lcngt.li. Much of 
the book is written on the level of n 
bright sixth-form essay, but there arc 
also pages 'that consist of little be- 
sides recording the names and titles 
of scicncc-lict km writers and stories. 
Still, the book does contain some in- 
teresting ideas, and odd information 
such as that the speed of chough t is 
225 miles per hour and that H. G. 
Wells smelt of honey. 
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GRETA SUMNER mid RANDALL 
SMITH: 

I’ I aiming Local Authority Services 
for (he Elderly 

406pp. Allen and Unwin. £4. 

This book describes how a group of 
local authorities are planning ihcii 
services for (he elderly, how they 
have estimated the extent of future 
demands for these services, and how 
they cooperate with other services, 
of whom the voluntary organization* 
me the most important. Parliament 
has often insisted that some of the 
services provided by local authori- 
ties shall be permissive und not 
statutory, with the result But good 
and interested local authorities 
develop them while those who arc 
not so interested do not. It is pro- 
bably true that pressure from their 
inhabitants, or ratepayers, will force 
the unwilling authorities to provide 
a .service, so that In lime the appro- 
priate need is covered, even if rather 
unwillingly. The authors of this 
report, whose sample included six- 
teen lucal health authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales, and eight in Scot- 
land, have collected It great deul of 
information on the elderly, mainly 
coming from the poorer members 
of society. 

It is generally agreed that the pro- 
vision and expansion of domiciliary 
services, as opposed to residential or 
institutional accommodation, is pre- 
ferable for most did people; bu( the 
question must arise whether there arc 
enough workers available to expand 
these services lo supply all require- 
ments. This seems to vary In different 
areas and may well, in some way. 
reflect the degree of interest taken by 
lhe local authority in the provision 
of such services. Then there are limits 
to the usefulness of domiciliary ser- 
vices, and with our aging population 
the demand for residential accommo. 
da t ion will probably increase and 
both types of care will heed to be 
provided on a larger scale. In dis- 
cussing the provision of residential 
accommodation the urgitment con- 
tinues between the. use of adapted 
premises, which have once been a 
home and still look like one. and oi 
purpose-built premises, which do not 
look like u home but are probably 
more efficient at their job arid as 
.their increases will .look more 
official; and the authors find it 
difficult lo edme to a firm conclusion. 


That the old workhouse accommo- 
dation should go is agreed by nil, but 
there arc even now a number of 
people, for the most part men. who 
prefer this type of communal life. 
It is. however, becoming increasingly 
realized that u bed is a dangerous 
place to keep an old person in ami 
all residential accommodation should 
lie staffed and organized lo this end. 

Meals on wheels, supplied either 
by the local authorities or by volun- 
tary orguni/a lions, notably the 
W.U.V.S. und the ILR.C.S. should be 
available, to serve lheir maximum 
need, on at least live if not six days 
a week: in ninny ureas, not only 
country ones, they arc available lo 
any one person on only two or 
possibly three days n week, which 
restricts lheir use lo someone 
moderately active. Making a 
payment lo relatives or friends who 
nrc willing lo lake care of elderly 
disabled people in their own homes 
is not n universally popular idea, but 
it is about to receive official blessing 
and it is good that the authorities 
have at last got away from the idea 


that this would involve a large inspec- 
torate to make sure that the money 
was not being misused. This policy 
will often prove more agreeable and 
pleasant for the elderly person and 
will probably save the community 
money, though this has yet lo he 
proved. 

Jlie aullmi-s cone hale with mi 
attempt lo discover why local autho- 
rities have hitherto failed to obtain 
fuller information about the needs of 
the elderly In their areas, and suggest 
that further inquiries be carried out 
lu obtain this informal ion. 'I here is 
n I ways, however, the danger that the 
mass of dclnilcil information that 
could be obtained might obscure 
some of the simpler needs which 
arc most urgent. But this book gives 
a more detailed mul accurate nccount 
of this aspect nf the work of local 
authorities than has hitherto been 
available, and it will be of interest 
to anyone who wishes to take 
account of the wide and varying 
work which is carried out by the 
local authorities. 


Caring for everyone 


WILLIAM A. ROBSON and 
BERNARD CRICK (Editors) : 

The Future of the Social Services 
205pp. Penguin. 7s. 


With the coming into power of.a new 
Government throwing into sharper 
focus lhe current arguments on the 
function of the social services, the 
principle on which they are based 
and tno means of financing them, 
this book is particularly timely. All 
but three of the fourteen essays 
which it assembles have already 
been published. In whole or In part, 
in the Political Quarterly, of which 
Professor Robjon and Professor 
Crick arc joint editors. Those three, 
by Derek Senior, Brian Lapping 
and Peter Hodge, are among the 
most cogent in the book. 

Mr. Senior argues convincingly 
the need for genuine public involve- 
ment in planning and goes on to 
show how it might be achieved by a 
system of modified direct demo- 
cracy. Mr. Lapping, starting from 
the assumption that provision, of 
social services can never be equal to 
potential demand, applies the prin- 
ciple of selectivity to individual serv- 


ices rather than to their users. He 
comes up with the idea that both 
health and education, whose avowed 
purpose is that they should be avail- 
able to all when the need arises, 
must remain : public- and universal 
Social services;-' but that pensions 
and housing, both of which already 
contain a substantial element of 
private finance, are suitable subjects 
for more. 

Mr. Hodge runs a healthily criti- 
cal eye over some of the more 
trendy elements in community de- 
velopment without denying its possi- 
bilities when properly undertaken. It 
is E. J. Mishan. in his “Economic 
Priority: Growth or Welfare who 
points to the inescapable' and unbear- 
able truth that, in a carefully sti- 
mulated consumer .society, much 
-human ingenuity and energy is de- 
i voted to creating and maintaining 
an environment in which, few of 
those concerned would really choose 
to live and that growth so achieved 
may be inimical t<J welfare. But if 
that sitqntion is to tie transformed, 
public desires must first be re- 
-educated,, and that is a trickier job 
than re;-m6uihinga. horse. * , 


The Rise of the 
Student Estate 
in Britain 

Eric Ashby and Mary Anderson 
The authors trace the origin and 
rise ol corporate opinion among 
students in Britain and deal with 
Ihe growth ol 1 solidarity 1 In stu- 
dent opinion through the National 
Union o( Students. Examples oi 
sporadic student unrest In Bri- 
tain are studied and the book ends 
speculatively on the lulure pros- 
pects tor ' student powei ’. 

50s Papermnc 20s 


Key Concepts in 
Political Science 

Bureaucracy 

Martin Aibrow 
The concept of bureaucracy has 
acquired new meanings as 
society has changed and the 
growth oi civil services and large 
organisations has caused il to 
become a catchword in political 
polemics, as well as the expres- 
sion of fundamental changes in 
the relatione ol Individual and 
society in the modern world. This 
book traces Ihe emergence ol this 
concept and assesses the place ol 
bureaucracy in political science. 
Papsrmac 10s 


Social Mobility 
and Political 
Change 

loan Davies 
Ever since Marx saw the ' aristo- 
cracy of labour ' as being in aome 
way the betrayers ol the revolu- 
tion, there have been studies 
which detect shifts In polltioal 
behaviour in groups which are 
upward or downwardly mobile. 
This is Ihe first book lo attempt a 
synthesis of tha various Interpre- 
tations of the theory ol social 
mobility and provide a working 
theory of the relationship between 
class, mobility and political alti- 
tudes. 

Papermac 10s 


Revolution 

Peter Calvert 

The purpose of this book Is to 
provide a brief outline of the 
origin and development of the 
concept of revolution, from the 
earlfast times to the present and 
to analyse critically Its applica- 
tion in the varying contexts ot 
present-day political usage. 

Papermao 10s 


National Interest 

Joseph Frenkel 

National interest plays a central 
part In the foreign policies of all 
slates and yet It Invariably 
remains vagus and la referred to 
In many conflicting ways. This 
study proposes a framework 
suited for the analysts of the oon- 
cepl within a single national con- 
text as wall as for orossnallonal 
comparisons. 

Papermac 10s 


Philosophers In 
Perspective 

Kant: 

The Philosophy of 
Right 

Jeffrie Q. Murphy . 

The book presents a critical 
exposition . of Kant's political 
philosophy With particular empha- 
sis on Kant's rathe r neg I acts d 
theory of right. It provides the 
student with sufficient background 
lo Kant's epistemology and ethics 
to understand his social and 
political philosophy. 
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The pennywisdom of Queen Elizabeth 

a..**.. | U .; S0 *'. . .. ii’iujiicretl HhIIjikI .mil Zetland as itelcii/ed as “a nuiun nf incomp,iii- of I'kimlm and Bnihnit Ih.n 

flm m J,L ; ,ri :,nd lbl ’ ^ t-Vob «*' !° bi,d si'iiih, if i he <ame hies”. The sense of national aware- might lv aiyued [h it* the r--' 

fl.c Nefhe,I K ,H,s degree of religious dissension had ness, though fostered in the clou- at ion of file WaU.wJi no 

JO^'JTp, 1 M. 11 .HlilI. 1 n t " 1 ||J> DJCVailctI [heri> Cii»vl u In* u.-iw ran.. *>f Hrmim «•■... -».■ «...■ . ... ^ 


rm and CRITICISM 


of I'hndurs and Brabant. I hough it 
nuglil lv aigtied that the recninrili- 
ation of the Walloon nobility 
i recurred after Liemhlou.x. it j s 


Hit* pubfi.Miinn of thoe Ford l.ee- 
lures is C‘p.eially uel.otne, for since 
the appearance in l'>?2 or the | Jt (e 
ihelei C .'ey Is Ihc ILndt the 
A ieiinrlautk not much of note has 
been written on Hie sub jeer in Ene- 
lish-ur. fiu thru matter, in breneli 
or Dutch. There is. too. the j>ariicu> 


J J j I 11 L vailed there. Gey! who was rage of Orange, was as yet far too occurred after Gemhh U \ ,| ; 

^ \ , :l P-'^'^nate ..nlj-determinisi, weak to sustain the comhined <l.>ubtful whether Mi/ heth v „„ .1 

otild pr.ihahlv luu- appreciated assaults t ,f religious rivalries, social have had i„ 

^ rap " ,Ci " s-r V- 


of his .»wn brand .») geographical relations between the Oimnrlandcn in con trolling the fin it icism i n 

p,Zw„ M ^ , csstn . t "t "”" 1 rir,, ^' i "' «- - 

X “ : ns s'K jtftr : Wl 

opinion the Queen's policies jcop- Generality, the province oi tiLm )' "T n ? m W 'S\ ;ul ' 


Ol IOC 

KUoinvd refugees in the noith in 
i r*of». 

Pro lessor Wilson's inteipt elation 


mere is. to. muc part ten- opinion the Queen’s nolici'es icon- Geiieraliiv nr r i invites comparison with that at! 

WdsoT'Sie scknmvlT) /! ;' V C .! ,s,rle J ardj ^ Hie K^voJl in the southern burg was’ consJkirJ “ h°v fcHh *7** 'T ******* Wen. ham in 

° f rrov,,, " s (w ensuring the continued serve. Moreover as PmL‘ r f ,/,w '**; Armada. While the 
|52,? . ! " r £ ,l,l0 " s m Llu ‘ scvcn - P re «iice of a .Spanish army there) Wilson himself shou-f ii,i<Tr- forr ! ler Lli/aheili for „ol 

kenth and eighteenth ccn I uries and and turned out after I 58 S m be sions and ' ih? Ti « i 1 rea,wi,1 S ^‘iner that the Ire rich 
he to enhe of Heikschcr, will emphatically penny wi,e. In parMe *Z>g To iMtoFSL Were h ’° distracted hy their own 

o^Antl!) 1 Neihcrh^^^ e,<1 he ar 8 ue ^ if she had given to ELbelh; an^ in the cilcinn d ?V, eS ‘ ic ^ uabl>Iw s«i«usly to 

TchUon * W'Hiam of Orange her w-hole- stances, they were’ hurdlv likek ^Herrgc the Spanish in the Nclh- 
tng tthc Rivolt. in sonic respects his hearted support in his lifetime, esne- persuade iLr .T. Vs ke y !° crlands t as Catherine do Medic i -.u.« 

S—i-S s«i«£-= Ss^saSSS 

no qualms, /or he emerges with 

uredil frnm fr-n/ u:.. 


r Intalllional on™,, bciwocn ilic 
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persuade that canny Queen to £ r,ands las Catherine do Medici also 
commit herself irrevocably to sup- f? r ^ w J ” 572 1,1 ,l,c , - lUcr nrgut-s 
porting dm Revolt. England had !u dl her fCi4r 1 rend) intervention 
nothing to gain by hacking a pussj. f erc *“* . l|l ^*rstaiidable in view of 
ble loser at that stage. ' Inc “adtltonal enmity between the 

Professor Wilson exaggerates too « vo , C0l ' nlries '■'oneerning Calais and 
Jie influence an English monarch ■' cc,t ‘ :in d 1 and the close cooperation 
:ouM exercise on the Walloon nob- ■? J eUveen the Beggars and the 


/ hi i 1 ” 'irififf uj 

the NeiherUnnlSi U iw mai ciraiDem. backed remained iMnnr-.ih* T 111111 ll,n JS 

An example of one such disagree- f n vv /! by ^“^hlev, came very close liege. Of course thev wunr^d fall success mf ..■ vh , a !, w;,s ' reality, a 
men* concerns tieij’s oft-asserted ! the summer of 1577 to support- and offices hm ihic . firtW l l- 1011 ?. f ! * h ' fts ‘‘" ll muddles M 

thesis that the rivers Maas Rhine ' n £ G^nge openly, only to change their alleei mee « m!L d h«'\ n0t .'V e i! n j 1 ^' ^'ordmgly. he coneenhutos 
Haul rjfrtel were decisive 'in the he f m, 1 d fl eain. But even had she a foreign ruler Pi!idnvi° U | g U b % f ,? nl1 ®? 0,1 luT “tsyrations and 
division of the low Countries. Pro-' Haf i ^ WJt hercd 1 it j s questionable might iem manv' S^h!^ SJ* !jf sl . l , atl0ns .■ J f Wcrnliam takes a 
fessor Wilson points out that the her support would have caine to reasird PhiHn not ont 00 ^ 1 ! ^ h ,r d s-cyevieu' of [■li/abeih’s policy, 

water-barriers were breached on much ddterence. defenderT t he f ^ L he lhm W,ls ° 11 { ^' ft worm's- eve 

"« rC fI ?" IW fusion and that c JaSinn lnsuffi * als " «s thc^ lUccIo^^^^ JS? SK’ C on^Miicntly they differ in 

many of the southern cities which e £ ? 1° 'Jl e bnU! . e sl «te of ileges, which seemed L ift 1- assessment «f 1-li/alieili‘s 
surrendered to Parma did so be- prnfl^cnr vSl ^ ° c ' iernllt y’ which the radical Si achievemtius. with Professor We rn 

cause they were betrayed from Profe! * sor Wernham has aptly char- committees of WJli^rT^he 0 ! wn^ u a . m cl J nL ’l l, iiing that “to have 
wtrtun and not because they were hel P cd French monarchy 10 Us 


.v • ••■ 111 a urn w OC- 

ca t«e they were bet myed from 
w f™ ln and not because they were 
S ?> n,y u Ufl{enaWe - In teres tinglv, 
the Dutch Protestant historian De 
f ibo same point when he 
observed ihut Parma would have 


The slaves of King Sugar 

ERir winiAn.ee. _ . . ^ 


f in have 

; 

i Xo Ul P 7«^ 

! f lll ‘ ‘-‘i^umstanc^ j' 
ru, m ; ,nce. Bui p^. 

! niore store hni. 

intervcntio,, in ^ 

ll * r e hcls side aDj ;' 

"HUginnc about the o ‘ 
1 ‘»f success there, X 
"Hss«ng a spkatfidV, 

Antwerp jyf 
} H,rls * wl »ich PamaV 
launch an invasion ut 

On the W ]iole the L 

dispute : both scfaofi 
l-bzabelh was faced, 
matte dilemma after* 

Alva's ar m y in ^ 

l56 ? 11 . n d fhat she haii, 
an inelastic income, h 
dial her foreign pofo« 
assessed in terms of I 
fence; but Professor i 
not convinced that s 
would have been kite 
intervention in ihehtj 
is the crux of the tip 
cannot be resolved fm 
reason that the 
tween these two ba 
coincides with the tit| 
nion among EUzabfial 
Professor Wemhamii! 
follow Burghley, uti! 
Wilson takes Walsicjla 
guide. As the Queen b 
listen to Burghley, nhiif 
ahi’ih ami the Re\-oli cji 
lathis' offers Js a laniifc 
of what might have h 
only she had heeded ^ 
sound advice. Out then 1 : 
be wise after the event 
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ERIC WILLIAMS: Britain « l , 

toT Cas1ro : Tl,e HIs - th* BrS'^Jifes 11 hid SStSSi ? lhe ‘ lb ^vdon with 

tory 0 f the Cartbbenn 1492-1969 received ; bcc t sugar produced m Imf a °‘ “ althmigh tlio 

576pp. Andrd Dcutsch. £4 10 s. . f uro P® titled hy houmiesj hccumc J y S l,lal "colour was 
■ a serious competitor to cane sugar ; JSlr" ri s,:, , VlTy h ‘« «“ 
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°..7 he ^ in ?. ■ Cl ; n . har . dl y be labour is more effiden Hare slave hn " Bovct frum 
SSuS'S'hJif. feour. indomured ‘ "abolr Z “^.William, refur, , 
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Legends 

(Inferno II & Hi) 


■ - rhe sequel to (he. ocmit 
a * ld anguished trials 
1 of Inferno. 

by Anthony S^terlLfe from^h* 
anginal mannscripi... . 

‘ Illustrated. Demy octavo 
Cloth 45/- 
Spring 1971. 


Doonlec nf «T» on me man nail the population of Guv™ a gonial regime”. The ufeaiest 

^is~wS SHaSE 

l?aV£s l !~S? 

results and w™ ast , m8 SSlSP 14 ^ t 1 mes « undoubted and Dr s policy. He also 

.cribed'or cven y iSrred h to CaredC *’ B la r Strates ttlis with R^sfans £^\r*k n ^* Wil ^ lh ® 

mu ■ 1 , siatjstics. Before sugnr c&ne was *^^sslans and to Cubsis consistent 

buT^rai^fn^f 6 , ca ? b f nothin K ^ tivated in the Brit«h West Indies A ffort - to „ «Pj»rt revolution to Latin 
and a u™ k of researc b JjM ; were numbers of white plan- *"!"??..» al,hou 8 b he considers 

done crrHii^i Wh,ch . wou,d haye jjp ‘here, working small farms on that Cubatl Marxism is only a 
concent T ler ab,e to ^ 8rcw *^«o. eottoS Ve ? eer ' . He emphasises Astro’s 

i a e n h,s alone - Dr. Wil- ,ind d ‘her crops. Many of these anta ? ons im to " Yankee Imncrial- 

Hams, however. i s Prime Minister of ^ free men. but there were S ism * 

wd Tohf^?* st « le Trinidad !S?^ 1,hou ^ in «om?cS 9 f particular interest arc the 
’ demand l 8 ™*" r offl 5. a which must deportees from Britain. ‘^* bor ’ s comments on present con- 

aSefuon He fln erabc - an ? ount of Ind^. WM abominable: ***»!«. In the West Indies and his 

rx duetioo a tha? «•«!! Sll n * e l. mro " Inde ^; ,h » author maintains that suggestions for the future. He con- 

E) some eighteen vear?°«nn ^ befiun fhS , ^ ucara «hness shown in plS” i bal ,he breaking-up of the 
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LAutoblofin'phy. 1856-1898 
ijfli bis writings by Stanley 

L Reinhardt. £3 3s. 

L [lead Bernard Sliaw 

bgodley Head. £3 3s. 

CTo Ploys Unpleasant 
Ms making ”a rough 
Em for my own guidance 
IT] C ouId produce at least 

ft plays before I was forty, 

fe kl playwriting alone 
Incords such a resolution 
Ljuj accomplished it. and 
Ski, fortieth birthday had 
toby over his goal— the 
shite collected as Plays 
ft Unpleasant. They are 
as, the very best of Shaw 
f 7 kf Philanderer and The 
I Dtstlny and Widowers’ 
n in nobody’s standard 
•but they are vastly the 
ri the English theatre in 
One has only to re-read 
Si fairy Arthur Jones or 
Ittilize that Shaw at forty 
Inly Victorian playwright 
Monce literate and drama- 
■ tobewortli recollecting, 
tnishing thing is that hi 
the busiest. At the time 
t ns making himself the 
■right of his era lie was 
limself in other roles : 

, the Public Speaker, the 


Fabian. He once remarked, with 
characteristically false modesty, that 
his life had not been adventurous : 

“ Things have not happened to me : 
on the contrary it is I who have 
happened to them.” But whatever 
the direction of the happenings, 
Shaw's was a life of intellectual 
adventures that are bulb inleicsting 
and important. One could scarcely 
write on any aspect of English 
intellectual history during the past 
century — whether political, social, lit- 
erary, or artistic— without paying a 
good deal of attention to Shaw’s 
contributions. He swept into the last 
years of the Victorian Age like 11 
games-mistress into a ladies' dormi- 
tory, with a jolly cry of “ Every- 
body Out 1 *' And nearly everybody 

came. 

Shaw never wrote an autobiogra- 
phy, but he was a man who found 
himself endlessly fascinating, and he 
wrote a'bout his’ life in many places. 
Admirers of Shaw will know the 
most important of these writings— 
the Sixteen Self-Sketches, the pre- 
face to hnnuttirrlty, the preface to 
Plays Unpleasant — but only the 
dedicated Shavian will have sought 
out all the rest. Professor 'Stanley 
Wcinlruub has therefore performed a 
useful service for the general rcailct 
in gathering together the scattered 
autobiographical pieces, and con- 
structing a single autobiography out 
of thorn. 

Professor Weintraub's editing has 
gone n good deal further than 


[ministrations 


h H»> not. therefore, tei 
(1 levels of poverty to tots 
s Alrie.i or Asia, but diitif 
, die standard of living 
social services already $ 
; haps greater dun in tii' 
1 Asia. 

Wlu I then arc the Jt$ 
, Williams considers that 

■ the eon temporary Cm&* 
1 .irej characterised b) ^®* 

■ ical and economic frap” 
sliuitiouul diversity; 

, Iogie.il, cultural and v* 
polilioiil dependent:; lay* 
plovmcnt and unikr-wj 
noinie nncer tn inly, ubif 
tensions; potential rey: 
the restlessness of 
pervading fear of the la** 

This is a formidable 
the author refers ate"' 
lions of Black 
ing racial tension ia 
versus brown and «w*i 
in Guyana; and lib®* 
various islands. ^ 
Yet in spile of all 
believes <hat his • 
Trinidad, which te 
well be adopted by #®L 
wraith Caribbean 
promise for the 
less revolutionary 
ualisticj and 
more democratic thtf ^ 
with reliance on 
and trade with ifr.JjS 
with steady and -'JS 
control of the scon . 



mined attempt t. 0 . 
harmonv and - ®SJ3 

national and 
in favour of a 
Community and in ^ 
the Caribbean 
now confined, # 
countries, to the. 
cull as it mayje 
essential to CartbbJ*® ^ 
From Coltniihp^S 
pily free UfMVjOS^k 
rations of 

have dlsf^ured.d^je i 
Caribbean, 

maps, of ipr« 
'interesting; 
lions, many ot l ‘r r 
from those 

also an exleftg^jrMj 

raphy 

recent 

van tagd have | 


ff Arnold Bennett 
• Hi: 1916-1931. 
kj Janies Hepburn. 

Oxford University I'rcsv 
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t-fiedreisois. tlie third vol 
Arnokf Bennett’s corrospou- 
! nwiicii/ously edited ; Pro- 
Hepburn utinblrusively 
^ great deal of miscclhinc- 
^tion about Bennett, his 
acquaintances, in a 
“*cs the edition a model 
Surprises. This voiuim a 
Hlcmry and public 
we mlddlo of the First 
‘ U P to the point of his 
Wwd in March, 1931. 
tne nnexpcctedly distin- 
OWfl'i Steps and, per- 
Bennett had 

of his notion by the 
jenod.began, though be 
£ 5 1 ®! 1 ® 0 ®s ever ; after 
2 ‘M aspirations of his 
JJ last fifteen years rep- 
, of solid accom- 
l JJ“ n be enjoyed the 
j men of affairs like Lord 
t entertained on his 
. war . Rave Bennett 
L administrative 
X'^and secms to 

m a l fr , om ex ‘cnsive 

?A c !tf hbto causes ' 

STn Chr,rBe 0f British 
^ Prance, and at the 

director, un der 

! After A Mjn “ lr y Of ln- 
war mucb of 


ir- ;• 


Mahlum P“ Iro na8e of 

ft. Pooling and 

<tf7SftS Hy J eli5hed 

hU 

\ ^ oorrespqn- 

feature 

/Of Tn^re. ar« 

-.rf^j^whbiS 
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Bennett's relations were friendly 
though not intimate. In writing in 
his fellow-novelists. Bennett was an 
assiduous critic of their books as they 
appeared; he was particularly avvjiv 
ol grammatical solecisms, hut 
hey oud Ihi, he would pi ovule ad 1 oil 
technical discussions of problems of 
structure or development ; ML early 
admiration for the Hauhcrlian well- 
made novel always provided him 
with ready criteria, even though lie 
tended to take Wells's side in the 
latter's quarrel with Henry James. 
Occasionally Bennett felt (hat 
criticism was beyond him ; writing to 
Frank Swinncnon. lie reports that 
he had told Hugh Walpole that he 
“didn't like The Cathedral well 
enough to say anything about it to 
him at all ”, 

During this period Bennett was 
making assiduous attempt-, to estab- 
lish himself as a dramatist. He had a 
certain amount of success, but not 
enough for anyone to be really con- 
vinced that he had mustered the art 
of writing for the theatre. He was 
sensitive on the point, and in I 9]0 he 
had a brisk but courteous exchange 
with W. J. Turner, who had remarked 
of a play by Bennett that its author 
could not possibly regard it as 
a serious contribution to dramatic 
literature. Bennett insisted that he 
did, and sharply counler-ut tacked 
Turner: 

Your musical criticism is to my mind 
admirable, bat yuur dramatic criticism 
never seems to me to show a ny real com- 
prehension of what (he dramatic medium 
is; it seems to be rulher the exercises of 
a very talented man in a matter for 
which God in His infinite wisdom' had 
not destined him. 

In the final paragraph of this letter, 
Bennett assures Turner that u purely 
professional disagreement can make 
no difference to their personal rela- 
tions, and invites Turner to come and 
see him. And we learn from Mr. 
Hepburn's footnote that Bennett had 
helped Turner— himself a playwright 
—in professional ways both before 
and after Ihis letter.- This incident 
shows u fine combination of firmness 
and tact on Bennett's part in dealing 
with a miich younger man. His basic , 
generosity and. decency are con- 
stantly apparent in these' letters; 

. .despite his frank; enjoyment o< Fame 
• and • material " success, " Bennett ; 
.. remained to Ibe end .uh. .attractive it 
complex personality, ; . •; 


simply collecting materials. He has 
interwoven his fragments .so as 10 
make them a nearly continuous nar- 
rative, chronologically arranged. 
The result is very readable (how 
could Shaw nut be 7), but it dues 
raise some problems. For one thing, 
it homogenizes the writings of some 
fifty yea is, so that one has no sense 
of the distance from which Jjlifow is 
viewing events. There is no question 
here of editorial responsibility— a 
table at the back of the book 
scrupulously identifies the source of 
each individual fragment --but only 
of fhe effect «r the method on 
Shaw's tone. Some sharpness and 
particularity docs seem to he lost if 
one does not know either the posi- 
tion from which one is viewing the 
past, or the context of the tale told. 

Another problem stems from the 
fact that Shaw (like ordinary men) 
was attached to certain episodes of 
his past life, and was fond of 
repealing them. He liked to think of 
himself as a ** downstart ”, born 
into a family of social pretensions 
(his father was second cousin to a 
baronet) and no money, whose 
social position followed the family 
fortunes downward: and he told 
well (and often) the story of his 
early life. His anecdotes of his 
father’s business failings, of the 
Dublin tailor who kepi a yacht, of 
his own career with the Edison 
Telephone Company all appear 
more than once in Shaw’s autobio- 
graphical writings. Widely .scattered, 
they bother no one. but brought 
together side by side in 011 c volume, 
they make Shaw appear to lie ivlial 
he never was. a garrulous old bore 
who repealed himself. 

This tirst volume ui the autobio- 
graphy. as Professor Weinirauh has 
constructed it. ends in 1898. and 
there is good reason for breaking 
the narrative there. Shaw al forty- 
two was famous (1898 was the year 


that Plays Plenum t and Unpleasant 
was puhl is bed ) and t inane ial I y 
secure (in the same year he married 
Charlotte Payne-Tovvnshend, and 
gained a dowry without the duly or 
a husband). In so far as his auto- 
biography is “ The Story o f a 
Downstart ", it muv/ slop here. 
Volume Two will be the history of 
the public years, when Shaw had 
disappeared into his own creation, 
“ G.B.S.". Coincidentally, the dale 
makes this hunk a convenient com- 
panion to the first volume of the 
Collected Letters (1965), which runs 
down to 1897, and to the first 
volume of the Radley Head Shaw, 
which contains the seven plays pub- 
lished together in 1898. Taken to- 
gether, the three books give readers 
of Shaw all they are likely to want 
to know about the nineteenth-cen- 
tury end of his long life. 

The B Oil Icy Head Shaw is under 
the editorial .supervision of Dan H. 
Laurence, and that will be sufficient 
recommendation for anyone who 
knows his meticulous editing of the 
Shaw letters. Volume One contains 
the last revised texts of Plays U»- 
pleasant (Widowers' Houses, The 
Philanderer, and Mrs. Warren's 
Profession) and Plays Pleasant 
(A mis and the Man, Candida. The 
Mun ii|f Destiny, and Yon Never 
Can Tell), each with an exact and 
detailed note on composition and 
production. Mr. Laurence has also 
included a good deal of supplemen- 
tary material that one doe-s not find 
in oilier editions of the plays — the 
1893 preface to Will /was’ Houses, 
for instance, and. a number of 
Shaw’s published comments on Mrs. 
Warren's Profession. In the charac- 
teristic Rodley Head small octavo, it 
is a handsome volume. When com- 
pleted, in five nr six additional 
volumes, ihis edition will surely be 
the standard one. 


Morals matter 


I'lUUSTOI'HKR COOPER : 

('nnriiil and the Human Dilemma 
160pp. ( lialto and Windus. 30*. 

Mr. Cooper believes that a great deal 
of recent criticism of Conrad has 
been on the wrung lines and that, in 
particular, loo much attention has 
been paid to Lhe relationship between 
Conrad's life and his work. This im- 
balance he wishes to redress by a cri- 
ticism which pays attention to what 
is most fundamental in lhe works: 
the exploration of moral dilemmas 
und a firm concern for moral judg- 
ments, albeit often in contexts which 
are wicked or amoral. Though bio- 
graphical criticism is probably not 
the worst aberration in Conrad 
studies (Mr. Cooper’s very slender 
bibliography suggests that he may be 
happily ignorant of many bud as well 
as some good books), yet it is easy 
to agree with his view's about whore 
the centre of our interest should be. 
His standpoint is one which leads 
him to plain, straightforward critic- 
ism. There are tunes when his com- 
. mepl? are unoriginal and even pedes- 
trian, but we never base the sense 0 * 
a criticism which is parasitic on the 
work. 

He confines his study to The Secret 
Agent. Under Western Eyes and 
Nostromo. His aUenlioji to the feel- 
ings and the motives of their 
characters allows him to take these 
three novels very' seriously and to 
give the right kind of scrutiny to 
their techniques. Irony, for example 
—so frequent a device in Conrad s 
work— is considered not merely as a 
tone, an attitude, but as a way of 
attending to tu moral predicament 
of the characters. In The Secret 
Agent, for example, >e are shown 
that the omnipresent irony is. not 
ulybf but rather a, way of invojvirig 
' us id making judgments which oblige 
' us to give considerable value to 
what at first appears . commonplace. 
' Similarly, in Vnier Weian Eym 
! Mr Cooper s 'serious attention to the 
! manner In- which, the characters are 

presented eaabJeB him. to show ih?t 
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Hodder& Stoughton 

New Fiction 


ERICH SEGAL 

■Beautifully written, bitter-sweet 
. . profoundly moving." 

Sunday Express 25s 


The Child 
from the Sea 

A new full-length novel -the life 
of Lucy Walter, "wife" of Charles II 
and mother of the Duke of 
Monmouth. 42s 


Bird 

His new novel has an unusual 
them a. handled with consummate 
skill -— the criminal underworld of 
London seen through the devoted 
and terrified eyes of a gang-leader's 
girl. 30s 

IONMHMI 


there Is a finer gradation of nttiimlu 
implied towards them than has oftch 
been suggested. 

Mr. Cooper is at his best on The 
Secret Agent ; 011 Nustromo his 
weaknesses arc more apparent. 
Partly this is because his method— 
to discuss .the mornMty of each cflmr- 
actcr in turn, to pass Judgment on 
eaoh, to try to deduce Conrad's 
viewpoint from the clash of morals 
— shows Its limitations most clearly 
in a discussion of a long book with 
a lot of characters ; the process 
grows somewhat long-winded with- 
out yielding proportionate results. 
Partly, too, it is because Nostromo Is 
rather more subtle and rulher more 
subversive than Mr. Cooper thinks. 
He speaks a Hltlc too readily of our 
need to “reject" Decoud and of 
Don Josd Avellanos as one who 
showed “ great concern for the pub- 
lic and spiritual welfare of the 
Costuguaneros”. Wc should be- 
ware of assuming that Coqrad wants . 
us* lo write off Decoud’s disabused 
scepticism just because he makes 
hiip kill himself, and we should 
1 member '- 1 that ... lhe.. - !Jast. .* act ' . of ; 
Aveljanos's government whs to make 
a general of Hernandez, “ the ban- 
dit whose existence was a protest 
against the irresponsible tyranny of 
all parlies alike ", 

But if one differs wl th Mr. Cooper, 
one has the sense of differing in a 
useful way, about Issues which are 
genuine and important, Though few 
readers will be led . by his book to- 
ttttrds significantly new perceptions, 
many should have their existing ones 
confirmed or enlarged. 

. The Bodley Head Max Beer boh m, 
edited and with an introduction by : 
Dav*d Cecil (390pp. £2 10s.). con* 

. .taiwi lhe whole of The Happy Hypo - 
^crite. extrapte from Zuleikd Dobson, 
..four stories from Men and Two 
Others, a dozcn essays. sorrK tfaea^ri- ; 
; cal criticism, and a selection of liter-. 
,ary parodies. It is an admirable 
TetectiOJV lackiha only an. example 
. .of Ma^'a inimitable broadcasts, and, 
jtfae volutne is handsomely produced. 


The Office 

A day in the life of an office - a 
subtle and disturbing fictional 
study of tlio place where most of 
us spend our working lives. 28s 


James McNeish 

The tale of the archetypal sheep- 
stealer makes the raw material of 
a great novel which stands with 
works of auoh other Antipodean 
masters as Patrick White. 46s 


DAVID 


The Ballad of fhe 
Belstene Fox 

"Deserves to join the classics of 
the chase . . . immense descriptive 

power." RICHARD BARKLEY, 

Sunday Express .26 s 

An Estate 
of Memory 
ILONA KARMEL 

"The relationships and Indlyicjual 
development bf four women forced 
into intimacy in a Polish cohcen- 
tration camp . . . moving.'' 

v'/-,. ■ Spectator : 42a 

Autobiography 



cm 

L 

GL 



The Bright 
Twenties 

The third volrime of his auto- 
biography deals fascinatingly with 
the kaleidoscopic literary world of 
the Twenties. Illustrated. 63s 
“This autobiography should rank 
among the bestof our time." 

Contemporary Review oh Vol. I 
Also available: • ' ' ! 

The Growing Boy (Vol; I) 42s 
The Years of Pi’omlsb (Vol. II) 42s 
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POETRY 


Flights and depths 

iincnwiiiutik'. ..... ... 


I 


STUDIES 


JH'CO WII.J.UIM.S: 

Siij;iir Daddy 

55pp. rixlord Univejsiiy Pros. 25s. 

Rfim-Rl MOKV: 

‘Hie Dour Standing Open 

87pp. Oxford University Pre-re. |Xs. 

R. S. ERASER : 

Con Uiff njis 

46pp. Nui(ing|i:i in : The Byron 

Press. 12s. Ail. 

HARRY GUEST : 

The Cujiing-Rouni 

68pp. Anvil Press. 25s. (Paperback, 
13 s.) 

In Sonar Daddy the deadly serion.s- 
ness of the business a! hand- mainly 
ftc loss of love, partly an alienation 
accepted and even wooed- -is pirnc- 
tualed flash higly by confessions of 
antbiuon : 

Washing my Iwir and dreaming of fa me. ! 
I Thought you came into my room. , 

Were you saying something ? t 

1 "ns in Amcncu, attending my new j. 

Piny. ' 


M ! ; ¥.PfSi ,,,Nfi * !,AM,iY RUPST Broken mauve lightning, 
unit MAT fllEW MEAD s I lie mote 


‘ V. IA-Vr..'. iiur.,ii orosen mauve i rum rung. drive | Hi eves _ ... 

uml MAITf lEW MEAD: the rooks V. ■ S , .i nlohiiiynipliieiil Hnrrv r„ , 

;;rr , I |,cr,i r ! 16 ,l ' ** ■ ■ 

M4|>p. Penguin. 5s. . ,lLCl ' the cul 1llri , 

iMATTHFW mi a n Doubtless this is accurate, hut then \ il, . | J wl,ll, l s *« head. i< an iron law tt W 

•i . ^ , sn were coiiiparahlc notes in Turner’s Sih hS n " , 1,11,11 \ ,n J ^tne se f 

J he Adm inis trull, »ii „r Tilings sketchbooks. Afterwards, however U Mul J N ll ! c "'‘ilc pinball. English^ 

63pp. Anvil Press. 25s. fPnpcrbnek. «"*<* with ,he closing and ?.SS„, SSvtS 

1 ' b ' 4,1 her gown. Uiicsi dia S * nc 

EDWARD I.UCIE-SMITH iL-diiurl: ™*oi'jjhoul Sonar Daddy there There's enough of tliai in keep one *h:cching' aL“ S5 P !? ; 

Holding Your Eight Hands ,l ‘ c sma nit,|lltfnls of information rending. Unfortunately there's also /,|7 W«« Mud m ? fl 

.i.ik .i... r . about a smashed niurriime i-tomit. enough ol this to ............ which i« Kv „ ' 


f ‘3pp. Anvil Press. 25s. t Paperback be was a I ways ca 
12s.) ’ da the painting. 


I he rooks 

Explode upwards 

Out of (he mauve br.ick'cn. 

Doubtless this is accurate, hut then 
sn were comparable notes in Turner's 
sketchbooks. Afterwards, however, 
he was always careful to go home and 

Oil fha irt 


ilrivc that gives the autobiographical 
notes point and the verba) play a 
structured setting: 

At morning and sir evening in my head 
A girl in clear silk over nothing on 
Smiled will* her e\cs and .d] i he while 

hi . i . ■ her hands 

ll.ijid with the closing and opening 

of her gown. 


lists versus administrators 


Utf F>* : 

Lif Salami* 480-474 IJ.t . 
r rt , lje „,cld and NicoNon. 


-.uliniiabic 


loo much to believe that he did it Ictlly wli.il «.i. iilrvudj known luirn in nuiiis way. .» mine admiiuhfc 
twice wiiilun a week. Using tile same othei sources lias coiilribuled more people. Then empire was efficiently 
messenger cadi lime. And while ii lo the inlcrni elation of ihai text and peaccabK oigaiii/ed : u is sink- 
may be true that (ine pair ol dect than vice versa, lie also avoids the ing that ilicii major cities were 
si vc bsrilles in dill omit parts u.f the pitfalls ol transferring subsequent nur-rtlv s,-i in und cl ended plains. 
Mediterranean were fought on the knowledge back into the lecord ol whereas the Greeks nee Jed tonified 
same day. it is loo niuJi to believe events: mnhing i.s more dangerous, hilltops for protection against each 


Holding Your Eight Hands ,llc sma ^ moments of information 

An Anthology of Science Fiction ? b0U ! Hamil- 

Vcrsc. ton-style, tlie information is pti-slicd 

1 20pp. R:.nn :1IK I Whin.., i'.!,! 01 '.' P«« 


f ^ — -vmvi I IS. null 

Verse. 

’ iPa^rback'T^ 'Z\ Wh ' ,ins ' AK with one flat edge so VhaVfTnn 11/ you 
raperpaci.. t.». f,d.t can assemble the perimeter of the 

i haw . ! jigsaw puzzle. With Tan Hamilton 

Pfnk "Villi’ i ca, 5 rrfl * n ? w ankle . l he cx P :, nse of tabletop inside this 

| S‘' Md foul hair. frame lends straight to the unultcr- 

And V J ^ Wfh Hugo WiZUftt 

None of th- . Allcrmor - Sir" ££ V mot n ' t ingu C nrded l 

r d o/^’“ : ^ BWfl- fn 

referred bnS ? <fc *nP*!?n« is ashamed flourish : 

cicrreu bnck to a persona lily, and 

lor once you feel that the machine S? T ove ? n S>y through streets, 
is not just Dying, bin being flown The I he - ,nsl i of somc ’• fl d species, 

C f w iclcr ! s, . ic PowIcjis pose of some Pfleina thc floars of 7005 ■ 


•jecthin* Td ^ 

oiiiiujh oniirV Vo kivi'i 1 wS'i; 

mg very low down in ij, 0 ihroai : feJec-tidim. Mr £ 

I fill with my hand Sn « ' V I,- 1 ™ We 

Under the ribs of the wind 77.,. . n . fl . ls °»n ^ 

Bui I can't tell anything. oil 

I feel with my Tout in i|, e dust L?-' ,lc r '« h[ ^deofife. 

But all I touch bsM "S shaped and 3 

Is the few green tongues of ih^ S’-'^cr. 

Only a few ? Ci. S. l-r.iser in Condi- , ; d ' V “ rtl 

lions writes clear, met tic:. I short ' tml ' ola W Holding Y*, t 

essays whicli at their best have an JJ” mtcn,ional| y 
Empsonian aphoristic quality. The u ’ poc,J 'y has a hijhl 

out-of-date ness is part of (| IC , In ® bad - Mr. Luc^y 

charm: as with an Edward Upward I?* 1 ?* CSSay ' Si ^ 
novel, the style is so late on the scene klhch receptivity: «§,, 
it is momentarily startling. dreamt that H. p. [ 


[tfeidcnfcW and nicuimm. |)W j | k . j riK . ihui one pair ul dcci 

f sivc bJrilles in ililfercm parts uf the 

Mediterranean were fought on the Knowledge back into the lecord ol whereas the t. licks needed I unified dvmiiviV'in ' .vl-ol-i m WlV-iV-V ‘ 

L-nt' J”* 1 pl -‘ , l r> \ 1 Il CS ‘r » V.i! M *, 1 11 ls u ."’ . T1 ‘ 1,Jl l *’ **'.KW evciits : mulling U more dangerous, hilltops for protect ion against each in Unions hoard ol 2,MH)-yc«r »i|,1 

Li begins; wdh Inc li 'M" Unit Mie same comcidenjc happened as lie says. lh»n knowing how it all other The contrast between Perse- nrli facts, imoiy of high degree 

£jrher history 'has hcwi twice m a year: at I liermopylae turned out. Ibis is in I act a work of polls in Iran and the Acropolis ul aiiisirv, and picserved in iiem 

Ui iceonslnteted. but in the and Himera in 4Wl n.t . and at scholarship, not simply ol pupil lari- at Athens is m»si striking- -all the pristine condition. His classic 

idnciplines other limn his- Myculc and I’lataea in 47‘>. /alion. But ii is aist, something more so since sonic of the buildings iepori now hecuincs available to 

^i„llK- m.K|cr n sj.m«. | | 1CSL . an .l ..Ukt wun-r. „r m " rc ’ . Ml <"«" !»' » ai lS-r«p..l,s Mere possibly m-ciul Wm^Sf'in Mi™. 

* « r * hs-ssi ills" mikk-ri. iiisinriiin irks ? , n fc ^ *\' h J“'P A.hcnmn en.hsi.Kn iV^.ni'y LM^ir’uJj TSi.wZ 

kjK.ill playw lo elicit CL-ri:.iniv from Hi.. ' Personal rxpirh net in l iiivtv. taken prisoner by Darius, and the monochrome. Klin % 71 in 
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Frozen Tombs 
of Siberia : 

The Pazyryk Burials ol 
Iron Age Horsemen 

SERGEI I. RUDENKO 

In l l J2‘J Puitcssor Rudenko 
discovered in a series of Inin d 
chainbeis in western Sibeiia a 


jie .iH playeil their part ; jo 

toprelalion of oi:i ' 1 o,ii,. r s ,.i m |., rs i,. lV .. ... same men may perhaps tutor have 12 vmmuvs 

Lnd mythology. But Ik pick- multiplicity of sources. He is , (l . , ! "’»rkcd on the Acropolis. The con- 

Kile though H may be- hdpml of course bv llu- conviction '^ ,wl ,ht 1x1 ,lh,lll> ol ,, ulLn! 1,lv i ras | between superlative organi- T i A taa 

fivrj as we know it. uni” that, whatever his faults. Herodotus u . >rians l> " 1 K ‘ before ”‘” v - /er s and superlative artists: and the 1116 Ifl 

h tN’ beginning o' the lit m ■ hiviurimi • ,lv>i Tim.-di. (,rill, d\ bad .i suit ul huplite same contrasi emerges in the Per K 


to elicit certainty from the incom- 
plete multiplicity of sources. He is 


■ the beginning of the liflh 


is a great historian : that Thucydi- 
des. wiicic he is available. i» 
even greater: and that the support - 


t iriindx 


same contrasi emerges in the Per 


Iasi tc and sha- p, 1 ^ ' T mented on the battlefield to see 

elusive »nd sba l0 Plutarch all had reliable ovi- whel , ier the Cheek word pd6 n v. dcs- 

C ir motives and deuce to draw upon. It is very crjhing ( , K . A i, lcllisin ult S ( niean t 

I often legendary, nearly possible to reconstruct a ■■ ;il |lle t iouble " ,»r “at a slow 


nn/y the one man speaking, but that s,n,lMer poems "'ork : 
one man k many-selved : despair can Voices at night in summer. 

7?- : ‘ bn !P‘ , y awards dclighl, even n iit n ^ . 
flight m {and (his is a rare thins Ana them upside down 
«. ttacday, of high S peedsjn,at!Sf i," d ,hin,; ' am 

Plirt of a Poem Whcn p,odllcc d by the 
ed!l d Hn a( f 00rb,Jcc " thc fletermin- , ' cporter - lhc smaller po 
ocadp-.m reportage gels engag- very sma, l mdeetl : 
ngly Mck of itself in ihc last line and 

in ft ,??? 5 ( jif J,,ch is f0 have no Pose. 

in fttcl hardly even fo be there) bretika T 1 * 

1416 kind solitary St I aiDnlP . 

of 1 .1 lighter we emit when we catch Ull^ | 

°“ r « ve S daydreaming. In " Motor 
Jj!® r tbe dnydrenm ^as been one T0NY HARRISON: 

X J ™ lUTe& , Ae P° et the self- The Loincrs 

objcc^i^ChecrnflneSs IKE’S? jl.”' Lon ‘ ,0,, 


When produced by the mona-m m kn ^ V!1 here - rn The Door 

reporter , the smaller poems remain SISK ° pen thc . pocnvs written 
very small indeed : , n s . r ' L forms— particularly those on 

Jewish themes— have a rhythmic 

Iambic attitudes 


Our luck homing forever Time, left lo stand, grows sour within 

Backward through grasses ^ .... . the jar. 

To the brink of another time. nnic, spitting, leaves its stain upun the 

nc^s'lL feuf ■ ^ mcricnn So 0ll| y ,,,ovl "8 k «ps us where ware. 
£■ kc James Wright and Galway . 

h-rnncjl, Robert Me/ey is a wordy 11,ercs ^nK'tbmg to be .said for 
nnn.°[ilh a ’ se,f 'i6 < J ll| 8 cnt »nd iush ‘hat, but I he verse wasn't listening, 
brtler rn '*' 'X 1? bC hns in «vry 

SSSS MicS’HES 


kitsch receptivity: 
dreamt that H. p.[ 
'■ sonnet-sequence" f,. 
yuufioth had bfw -, 
neglected ”7 (Only i\, 
never read Lovectafi'ki 
remarkable, considti^y 
logy's total abandooH! 
dards, is thc weatti 
editor has failed to dnn 
about the" poems Tbqt 
in its fillers in the grande 
Ftnuasy and Science Fa, 
there could not have ha 
(rouble over those? 


, , "I'Ut. ML' IS .IS. III. Illls;. I* ... , 

niL'ii ;»nd events of . . , , . rocimsiruei Hie Athenian cliargi 

ri Ihoiig'h ccrlainK CVCn B ™ ,cl ' 11,111 , lhc Maratlum : and D.mdas also eCp 

f and sha- !"* f'Jorus. Stc.lus mcoled wn lhe b.iUlcfiold to 

i wain elusive and sba l0 Plutareli all had reliable ovi- whetlier |he Cireck Wliril pd5 n v. i 

piw. Ihc ‘ r mo 1 uvcs , and dc,,c 1 e 10 J . ratt u n° n - 11 ls vur y erihing the Allicnian attack, mi 
buri and often legendary, nearly possible to reconstruct a ;il „ 1L . double" .»r “at a s 
y we cncmmler. in men complete aecoum of the crucial miirc h Mr. Green himself p 
B4ik-b and Xerxes, recog ..^ ll .'i '*■ :| . “['k ‘d challenging tribute to the first-hand work 

luacters acting on rational dc * ,cac y- las .^ Uas generally fq q j Hamnnuul in esiablisl 1 

fl my ou? inielligiblc ^en imdcrlnken ,n modern times , hc nuMkn \ and topi'gr:,|ihk:;.l 1 
L ie historical in a ^.h^nans wr.ling lor other his- I0 lev:,nt to the battle of Salumis 
IL. because historians ol j l,r,ans " since the genei.il readei no rtl | wr ua val actions. He also adt 
Z K in or soon after , *; n « cr . >n .male knowledge uuni1 Jo:i , froin h is ..wn exp 

lifetimes. To Herodotus Cirs-ck that Grok sould coiim on t . IUT . on the condition' ol v 

Itldiiles and also to their 11 ct:,,Ul| y ami u ha I ago -or tins , n the si I vet -mine! 

Jnd their lesser »^^u detailed studies ofllic two Ullirium : l)n the possibilities 
pwurves aim uivi great invasions of Cireece by Persia. nik 1 _L: nil ... 

R? oived the fact that a f„ 4 t Ml am| m |(( . aro u ( os ,| y lcl 

yhhe Persian Wars is pos- b|J |ol||ul jn u , lllW d periodicals. dt'LiIe t.ri tire ocis of At 
W«d item be written in mi .1.,,. ; n , . in ,i distance oil iik coast ol Alt 

m zh in thc hist or v of the • ’! , 1 •' 1 , 1s , h . . intL,,SL Jlll ‘ and perhaps most important, on 

BVaS w'r w™,, r- E m " 1 ! , dy ? rKUl ‘l' ,l,lll ' i dak-, whid,. and l-v«„ 

hour. ..r day al ivldd,. a «l 


armntii made Im liini in ordei to siren Wars as a coiillicl hutvveen 
recsHistruct the Athenian charge ill strategic planning and tactical im- 
Marathon : and Diindas also expert- provisalion. 


The Earthen 
Long Barrow 
in Britain 
PAUL ASHBEE 


[(lipurtiiil though one may seek to PAUL AoHdEC 
be. it in impossible not to rejoice This L-omprcheasive study covers 
that in the end the artists defeated the distribution, size, structure, age. 


are nisioncai mu,- , , ,v-n.-s.iin 10 mil- ■>umiv mi s.uuiiiis ,iiiu . „ .. r 11 l' 

Lcause historians ol l ’r.ans smce the general reader no oMwr naval aelmns. He also adds 11 - , st ? M - ^ J 
BLLdiiw ms ■ * longer has the intimate knowledge scholarly objeclivily. admits iti a 

i n To Hcrodmus «« Cireck that <, role could count on tnee : on the eondituni' ol yvU p:,rilBi; ‘ ph X . # 

!«™nd Stso to their u ‘.eiitury anil u .a l agsi For tins limle , grmiml in th , si | V e, -mines at . bcUer met won lhe day. A History of the Right to 
rces aild their lesser 1 caM ’* M . dcladL ‘ d sll ‘ dlCs l,lL ' l "° l.auriuni : on the possibilities of ^heir moment y.1 decisive V, . C ^D- Vot6 111 America. 

ovicd lhe fact lliut a » C,r ^ by I ercia, mjslaki al nigh ,: :i p;ir ik-ular be concludes '■ cotiunues to irradi- 

• Persian Wars is pos- ! M 4M ' «« '"»*'}? “ cape for a fleet ol ships from a f^.nnd qmekon our whole -western 

iiemhSvw ten in no lo,l ', ul 1,1 lcal,Wl J . |KniHllc ' lj> : distance nil the coast of Attica; heritage, now and for ever .That 


The First Liberty : 


the conclusion is re in forced by ihc ex- 


MARCHETTE CHUTE 

1619-1850 


between Fug nlin H e,y ™ d ates between which, and even the iraurduinry read ut ess with wli.eli we nol" e«u!i uiiwr sil 

l.ng g! , im is w hl , will never convince o. lu>lirs t , r Uiiv a1 wh ich. a certain habitually find parallel, to our own ^ M U Mntlflii 
B ,vc vvay 1.. «d< oihtr. and who „,„j Cl , u i„ h , „rk c . h-lory m Ihc «uir« o Ihc Person ^l.ti.n^o^s svcr..- 

r. there arc seem to move farlhei ami farther Nl)1 m|ldl ltfma j ns 1o be added hv Wars. Ihc ) cm „/ SuUnrn is pro- W(lllin . d in llllist spues u mil the 


The saddle is frozen solid, 
me clironlcBlly wet rubber snonoe 
IrjSfde f he leopa r Jskin cover ® 
Crunches like djingte. 

I hold my cuff 

And wipe off the surface rain. 

°™ r c and flooJ carbtireltar 
Jump on the start .again, P,ireita '- 

A sneeze. 

A little plume of steam. 

™en hi?. “ ,:o ‘ ,eh " p a hil of Phfclin 


"™ R,S0N! . °VMkNT : 

^ London M ' ienzin ' ^ ili - {Sws. 01 ^ 

iSr . ^“ G,,ES! 

bitejf, 12s.) m rC ' lS ' ~ 5s ' ,Pa P cr - t,10, *cn by Geoffrey Grigson. 
f’ipp. John Baker. 25s. 


trencJiB^r^pug na ciolis , V ' ha ?d- bfften allcnUve to movc- 

movf'e Poem which mc * a ' lds -nd: 


But one could feel the chill on 

England like an eclipse at noon-- 
A ghost y twilight conic to sicken 
• he old bewildered realm, and 

1 , 1 '. .. Ihieken 

to darkness and dis:i,tcr sunn. 


mows fmm mi G ’ e P°cm which , P r «>'8» Pure trees and a fair blue 

lures in Leeds " ^ r a! ndv . cn ' 10 hauls 1,1 l,is member like n e.„d u Kn V ky : W ' lh , ° llly ,,,L ' °‘ ,d 

JechcrouscSSnSl °L« to niv, ... ii!* t '«> «««>• 


fl 


S'ffi SSS h ,o SS?F* ™ 10 ** h " *» -J’SSSf m t KSi: 

nSrcpiHa ri b T in ^ "-sS- - - 

S 1 b i rU ’. wpJhlion and “ ,0 dan, " cj valley "f hi, " 1! ' ,lct " cd ' l“ fc f»™l. .lark- 

tion.«t ■ ,y ' h° we ver, copula- . , African. take a youne moon .1,, c - ed 

Ss bJ’/'Z 5 " mm ci,lze " ! " ' h<: end ' th0L, 8'>. 'he nionolony A , ‘ h " ' KJ,, fll| I K 

cJearfy more ^ .^ nflt 0! T1,ca I pun is *'ln* out. Despite a lack of orefen^ A y ? ga . zcs on a twilight pool. 

which riltlls qtaf hfisi P ° em lIousness r emarlcablc for siichT no- H ? head W>1 10 one side. 

ac ? unts of pirfhv^rT 1 techn,qile Achieved in P CIirford Dymcm's Collet ted 

^tratght sex. in Leeds] K ^ [he ^ of dramatic .perso- wh ' k ™ hcr more vigorous 

wfotu otheV ta e nS te ' Pra8uc and * u C P ° em has ,ittlc finally to X Mr ' Pri nee's memoirs come 

Mo« very ka, t ^aSn;' 5 . 0 ^" * 1"° * ' l “« J 

an above-average n 0 ve]Lftic inler^f , S K lt avoIds a cultic n h uste , d worW - Followlns Mr. 
^'Harrison has the rare knack of 50 onl y because it .^ ments devcI opmcm from 1935 to 

tanK a f ,ng his - irotlic a f iV reguiar 0 8 ■"mly empiricist level he , pre ? enl da y, it is the poems’ 

keoha auiek^" ^^.iinfor “> ^ kinds of medtaon * work"p 

«- ail.,:: <«? ov=r-«p,ii 


* ni i . . lorinanccs, mixing 

brimis , - ,n ’ W *5‘ r, * i,,cr *7 ll, # u * iHwiihiunally paCronabin 

wnn v hr l 8IC ’ , pkmBtfnl ; " ,d social satire with hiah^l 
diich<> ■ r’ r ,mp Ck ‘ w,lh m "** stuirer sense of diiWiM 
Sn -t k raUCl Ph ° lnaraphs ’ lhe whole free frotnUt* 

thmifcli w e 7ri.. ,| “ nS f K r *+ k, " i,, K »f whimsical evc» ^ 
tngliSi sky with n,ii, ni ,ii l lIuc associates with the 


piiems have been 
l ieof frey Grigson and fci 

an Lincharacterl&tka^ , 

way by John Beljemcl 
elegant und .slightly B* 
lorn lances, mixing i K? 
occasionally palronani 1 
social satire with hinh'f 1 
sourer sense of disuitFiu 
the whole free fromfl* 1 

... Ji 


RbWy. however, there are .seem to move farlhei and farther t]ll|C | l , cmain 
defects, lhe most itnpor- away from a enmpiehensive. agreed sv;| .. n j- | ocl| j n 
P? h that the evidence is anil definitive account of the mighty ( ■‘^ L . n ( ...i 

I entirely one-sided. lhe campaigns with which European 
J were articulate and expert hislorv began Long residence 

»&k lhe _ ISnfians ware |, is a, «l-II. IlKrclon-. dial from ■* J". 


way of local knowledge that Mi. 


Long residence in Greece might 
be expected In have had tile 


lific in examples : rheniistooles :uul m \MW of the niiKiccnlti century. 
Churchill, the Athenian triremes a fascinating sttulj of changing 
and lhe British Spitfires, Delphi and political ntliliides by a famous 
Vichy . Thermopylae and Dunkirk. American historian Ml* 
the Medi/crs and the Appeasers. 


e know Miltiudes, Arisleides Un.e UMimc- a highly qualified non ^unter-^ivdiiel ivt vireel of mat iltg aiul man y others. Perhaps Mr. 

n T "!‘ u :is specialist should step in with a fresh ! llC 8l, lS r GreCn OVL ‘ rd °^ “■ 8 bl1 : , rtf, 'f h 

'Dr;tkc and- Waist ngham : altemni lo nieseni i ck-ir siruiulil- |m P |tes, * , l c lo ht ^. ul - ,m [ n,r . L1 ami German historians, at till y rate. 
Darius and Xerxes we know ' “il"?!, V 1B ^J Jlwul Ihtr Persian Wars, partly be- wollK , unhc rejecting his cum- 


m 



mm 










death fcr«.Ti lp u co P u,a[ »on and 
S2r«, ■ however, copula- 

Leed’s bur' 1 ^ mean* citizens of 
L-ceas, but the anatom cal pun fa 

S~.^pji n, r«a7oe™ 


African. 

J," /??* th0U8h ' lhe monotony 

«^IS out. Despite s lack of preten- 

S?r.T rkab,t for ‘"eh a no- 

"k .““!** Sieved in 


1CILSI, SCIl-VtlllSbluuH] — 

arc. can only be hit®® 
playful satire smarts <v 
the whiffs of a .sourer 
sv'iisc of underlying * 
come (as Mr. GrigirtP 
from Auden. It ■'* **! 
study, then, in ih.'J 
frivolous and sliflgW 
aphorism ; but no 
Mr. Hughes's wort KF 
we are lefl to sunn#*: 
wires became crt»w 
how. 


.a- • ., Ch r‘ u forward and accurate account ol 

l. IT !** m,Cs ’ H^'^doliis (in. waiN jn t| K . light U | ciiilempm- 
'it l . v i lt ' '"i’ J ,c ary research, l oinpton Macken/.iv 
a i*2t2Sf—i pi, ! lI ;‘ t*' did it in a popular work nearly 
cirh il°u 3 “i 11 ^ c P , J' r: I , Pb | - forty years ago. Peter CJrecn lias 
^ (ran has added dc- ( „ m done it again on a much more 
inj cruan characters, and . lin b,iioiis settle. Ills adm (ruble 
Z T C of 1 ll i . ti,v . c . k study. /7i« Yen of Salumis. is 
orcrl laid with niercly ti persuasive acemint of 
P paganda. Ihii the ills |), c L-tmipaiuns lull also a lucid 

kt 1 n?ii! S * an ^ 11 ls cnni ' progress- report on ihc slate of 
1 nudler ' scholarly controversy regarding 

*o scientiiic an historian as them. Its title is. mcidcntallv. rather 
to mw unduly given to misleading since the book begin* 
. D »l explanations of con- with much earlier events than Sal- 


cause geiicntlions ut education lure, 


ini: m ii iv iiumi k i *ii ii. 1 1 1 |*i v i ■ ^ « i ki ,, .I,,... , _ ■ . 

:uv research l omnlon Maekcn/ie lls 1,1 M i,r;,l ‘ ,nn which arrived loo late lor the battle 

M ilin', a„,l Sak.mis a, m, ksssisjn ,™,L m ur Hilaca. -like UllkHcr after 

forlv years uuo Poter Green has ”nr ow n history than I rnfal.uur und vvaterluo “. On the whole, however, 

'..m rk.nc il auai,. nn a ml IS .1,1™ Watarl,.,. i ami partly Ikciim lira , ie „ sc , lha Unique. u r l..v..kin« 

mi bilious scale Ills admirable historical sources ate wholly one- nl odcm instances to cxcellcnl effeel, 

stmlv. Ihc Year of Salumis. is M^d- Who ^ding flavoiii io lhe story Avil.liout 

mu nien-tv nersuusive account of s . ldc *' ,,c . r . . I « ; , d ,|, g ^ Aeschyluss sa ,. n f| C ing sdiolarship. 


nut merely a persuasive account or „ Y , k niissible to derive * 

the campaigns but also H lucid ... • ‘ rt L , .L Jr n from the One furlhet example in iglit _evep 


making ani | many others. Penhaips Mr. Maui Ffthifltl F^CflUC 

• 11 . ,s . Green overdoes it a bit : French rUDlUll LbiDyb 

"Partial aiU | German historians, at any rale. AUSTEN ALBU, MARGARET 
1 ■ , ' would unite in rejecting his com- ^»\|r fan fDP5l AMI) 

»n luree mem ol i the Greek eontingetUs LOLt, L. A. It. LKUalAriU, 

ara limn «.hich arrived too late lor the battle R, H. S. CROSSMANj DENIS 
icani in or piuiaca, “ like BlUcher after HEALEY. ROY JENKJNS, 

gar und vvaterluo On the whole, however. y M .y A n nA j |nuM 
use the ] ]C u. sc . s the Iwlmiqiie.of invoking IAN WIKflnBO, OMfl JunN 
°! ,c ' modem ins lances to cxcvllcnl effecl, STRACHEY 
1 erstuM adding flavour to the story wlUiotii rj-,. r w j.r 
diyluss sacrificing scholarship. tolled Wjln Q new 

* derive introduction DV 

rum thc 0ne ^ irll,cl tTKitniplc might even 0 u c ronccuxu 
lerodo- * li,vc ^ con “ddcil. We readily iden* R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
tade an ourselves with the unciem individual essays in saeia list 

Greeks, but we are less ready to thought, published by the Fabian 
identify the mortem Greeks with Society, are here reissued. The 
ive due ihci c anecstors. Without prejudice topics- -education, industrial 
Persians lo n ie doctrine of Jakob Fallmer- relations, foreign policy. «|iialiiy. 


^ he could not ralionali/e amis, including the Ionian Revolt weight to the fact that the Persians [ 0 (| je doctrine of Jakoh Fullmer- relations, foreign policy. «| 

^ prac tice before him: and and the campaign which ended at too had a hriHiant civilization, and a yer. who sought to show- Him no tHisi-capiliilist econtunus. 35« 
rfy naturally more Marathon. that many fi reeks were perfectly Greek induy could claim lineal des- 

dc:,litl ? with Mr. Green's equipment fur the content to live under Persian rule, cent from anyone living in Greece F 0r Younqer Readers 
j. ■ ith Greeks. He also task is more thun adequate, and in l.ur-gc parts of Greece voluntarily m the fifth century’ u.f ., it deserves , „ 

C °, Ci ! cek love of somc respects exceptional. He is *' Medizcd ". or suhmuted to the to be remarked that in the year 

R '7 c t ,n f wled l]w familiar with all the ancient sources Great Xing : others committed when Britain sUrod n one. only one J}f6 GOldetl Bird 

historians of liic and the modern commentators. He treachery on the field oF battle, nation in the world volttiiiarilj --j.-j, nni|| ■ 

■ "ars alike. , ,u„ t<>iui<>r< nursued nrivutc mined us in the war against thc tUlln dIUIL 


S 10 Ci >cek love of some respects exceptional. He is *■ Mcdizcd ", or suhmuted to the to be remarked that in the year 
«• which infected the familiar with all the ancient sources Cireat Xing: others committed when Britain stood a one. only one 

vl n y Wvtori « n ' *>f the and the modern commentators. He treachery on the field of hattie. nation in the world voluntarily 


(Wan alike. 


be credible that 


makes good use of the latest’ evi- while ihci, leaders pursued private joined us in the war agaircrt thc 
dcnce drawn from * the so-called feud* at the expense of their Axis. At least the spirit of Thermo- 


CUII7IL Ulill 7 . 

deceived the Persian "Troe/en Decree’, thtmgh admit 
Sn^.^ical error by send- 
r misleading message, it is 


national interest. The Persians were pvlae is not dead. 


il' »ent .0 ,,^,3 mi " or P^Pliom inu, ovcp “ Ii^ 1 The 

0|' I Strangled 


The diveree' range! oi ih& - 
world’s wild animals ara 
being rapidly exterminated 
by the growth In human 
population ..arid man’s, de- 
mand fbr food and status 
clothing.. Ip fhjs book Cljya 
Rpote, xuratb^.pf , a WbH- ' 
known zoo, surveys the 
whole alorV’ atjoiit the [world. 
Irado in wj|d animals’ -and 
iheir. produota and also 
d 1 Bcusses ; ‘ what . Is being 
done in the llejd. of conser- 
vation to.. prolpot what re-, 
malps. of th^ a her! (age for " 

the 1 , future., illustrated'; With 

many photographs. -' 45s. 
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' The 

Strangled 

Deiinocrcicy 1 

Czechoslovakia i^ 8 ' 

by DAVID 

tLis «at 

AWW of 

Mg ruB*. Alt fn|r«#vrfe" . , 

Hli Dmfepwcrf- • ^ 

lha B«Wrcp,^W|^ .<> 

CommunUn, ^ 

Tfte Stowb. JM ‘JS’ 
Ati*r & 

Ct«h«[cvaHfl * 

ws ckibi 
AO. I 


Roman monuments and moments 


Folk stories told to tlie author 
by her Polish father, now woven 
- with other characters from 
European fairy tales— Into a 
s'pcil-bindiug nursery book. A 
lovable story, superbly illustrated 
by Jan Pidnicowski. 3JI* 


; 'WIDE TO. 

N COlillSRS;^ Till- 

NsiTIIS ID 7 M 972 


PETER U AKNOIT • There are therefore some good A certain number of mistakes and N©W * CUrtfllH-RCJ|56r ’ 

. ‘ * 4 ■ ' thl , Dnntnn illusiralions: and the text, too, misprints have crept in. but they 

An introduction hi du o a |j 10llE |, jt js deliberately unexacting. could easily be corrected. Po/npe. D00K5 

w <» rW . has an attractive quality. The head-; the Osran wottd from which ;•[ Pom- Will) outstanding MLtfoJflUr,, 

318pp. Macmillan £3 V fogs uf the successive chapters are peii " may be derived, - meant' UlusIratEons. lliinX f^ in- 

— follows: “The Founding of a “five'', not “fire"; and although ■ - 

'I his is a companion volume to the City" fa pleasant discussion of the , the author is suitably caul tom in i his Altifl 
s-.niL- -.Uthors Inirodtnihm to the inteniction between history and hand ing of. the alleged Christian v/C&ni 

^ me myth): " Greeks, Gaulsand Cartha- pric-dieu in an upper room at Her- GIUSEPPE VERDI. . 

( „rek World Wiffh. In Greeu-ir - jans ... .. TKe Rome of PlauUre culaneum. it would really liave been - fhe s(ory llf , his tragit . drufnu , 
is often easier lo sec the past, roi .. (; 0l ] s philosophers and Others” better lo reject this interpretation with its scenes of spectacular, 

the country is pom. uncut by modern (including magicians and aslrolo- flatly. baTbaric grandeur, is superbly 

roads, unclogged by modern traffic. jj CrS |; “The Rome of Cicero";. Yet the significance for the future' 


t-S aQl1 Cenffrej Huriuw 
** English 

for 

Ikw . :lnform ation on 
a rtk l uir «nenls, 

transfer 

out lh ^! dcn «- ctc -- antl 

English syiiuhuHev in 

,• . . 200 . panes. 


five , not tire ; anu aitnuugn 
the author is suitably cautious in his Alufl 
handling of. the ullegcd Christian 
pric-dieu in an upper room at Her- GIUSEPPE VERDI, 
culaneum. it would really liave been slor y 0 f i faj s tragic drumu, , 
better lo reject this interpretation yyjth its scenes of spectacular, 
flatly. bat baric grandeur, is superbly 


roads, unclogged by modern traffic. jj Crs j; “The Rome of Cicero";. Yet the significance for the future' 
In Italy, once one has learned to “The Great Change ^(Augustus); ^ individual monuments and 


>11 mil}. — — . , - ■ c r. “ II. It Ul HlUIVIUUrtl IIIUIIUUII.III’ 

PlaOK " °(rang/he from huf to P« i' 


rh c pa,.i, of.cn easier ,o^" A, which of.cn him a. hi. 

Professor Arn.ttl suggests, however, in b^i. “ Tivoli appealed greatly to 

the vast chronological and ge°jS rfl Change ■ “ Piranesi, who projected a recon- 

phical sweep of Roman civilization i n the course of these chapters we struc ti 0 n of the Villa: its combina- 

tmposcs serious structural problems ounler a number of Professor don of melancholia and ^rehitcc- 

t-:. — ... u/h'il UP nmi (lone. . I I I a.r I.I.. ....... 


Greater theme which often sees him at his 
best. "Tivoli appealed greatly to 
Piranesi, who projected a recon- 

iters we w:u_. 


The Magic Flute 

WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
MOZART 

Riera Rojas’ illusiralions brilliantly 


Exhibiiig 


B Road,' • 


S.W.7. 


I ‘>70 

k; v * tposi£,g C -6d.>' 


interesting or i ele van j, K^mpsei ^ good with LuvTetius ai?d are ihpughl-provokinB observations;; , iPtWUStd b r * 

busy people in a multipliuli ot acu m nu. ■ g m . their* . and there are a good many others, , Jggmjfjk i^.D.bi* lw. 

H l,iC V- diHcfent ways,° offer ■ resistance to. too. lurking in Professor ArnoUa «gQ| --tefflr 

he adds, • I cultivate the appropri i p j easy, relaxed prose. fr.c.z. ; ■ , . . 

monVim, the sense pf atmosphere . modern translators. ■■ ■ • • • •; H •: -/ 
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THE RIVALS OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 

Early Detective Stories 

Sir Hugh Greene, who has long 
been a keen collector of early 
defective fiction, has assembled 
stories by some of the leading 
authors of the period from 1831 
io TBJ4. A contemporary mao of 
London is included. -lOs. 


R. K. Narayan 

1 HORSE 

AND TWO GOATS 

colleclfon of short stories, 
?? , ouch . /‘QbUy °n some of 
mo franfos of love and morality. 

28s. 

THE GUIDE 

Rrst published in 1958, this 

muHL 0r o b J.! novel a , bou! tha tourist 
Railway Rnju has all the 

fold G S l w 8 su , spenaB story. 

?ela?;S n , N „W™r IOm S 

Alan Nixon 

ITEM 7 

A!an Nixon's first novel Introduces 
a new herp, Larry Maver, who 

t° challenge hte 
more established rivals and who 

?nK«» aDOfia[ lo rn0Rt ' ,hr,,,R r ’ 
on mus fasts. 30s 


T-L-S 

'•'fill War ft SciifciHhcr |‘J7i) No. J,57f> 

Commentary 


Mfii lyn Goff, the new director of ihc 
Naianiiil Book League, is not short 
on ideas for helping publisher?, to 
persuade young customers lo fork 
out for books as readily as they do 
for ixvoiiN ;i nd clothes. The N.B.L.’s 

? ' M ? ivut CAn ^shiliiiion 
01 ] n ii:iy s Teenager ") is fo be 
largely concerned with books which 
ft:ivc been matte into lilnis. Just to 
m;ikc ‘tire Dial we have got our 
( priorities right (“Would you rather 
,J/' V / ,ln, ( l " : ‘ s ^ a preliminary 
S, e C f “ r ‘he 'how; “ Rc ffl c„,beV 
L-ftpt.nn Nemos submarine in 2,000 
Uagucs Under the Sea a gigantic 
submarine is to be constructed in* 
* Je the N.B.L.'s exhibition gatlery. 
Young clneasts will be able- to fight 
K 1 h ; ' 1 ‘ h f ,udve P^i-scopes. 
ni!«^ C,, P* Jl,, d rushes of 

hints which had the good fortune lo 

prim. Anyone 
elbowed aside in the battle of the 

r P csTo°f P L W!n i, bc ,efl at,n ' irin * ihc ■ 

* s , the , fiulleny, which is to be , 
t anvformed into scenes from the < 
films by sonic of the brighter stud- ! 
en(s from the ftuyal College of Art. 1 
bailing ihal the can lurn to the free ( 


souvenir Wallet which will include 
photographs and biographies of fam- 
ous authors and film slurs, and news 
of the liitcsi lilnis mi release. 

The Mihmarine will he a mere 
iee- breaker launched on ihc fro- 
zen wastes of the current stale of 
publishers' markeiiiig expertise. 
Older-sly !c prumolions, we learn, 
mean little lo young people who are 
i no re and more used to having 
everything ihrust at them with col- 
our, noise and imcnsiiy. The N.B.L. 
have accordingly dreamt up “The 
Bedford Square Big Bonk Bang 11!" 
In May next year ii will " draw in 
jiM those people who will go lo any 
exciting eveni in a capital city ”. The 
designer is t0 be Mr. Rubin Wade, of 
Fish bo imie Archaeological Museum 
fame rind known also for the 


‘ liiscnsihilily ", and of “ Duke ct 
Decorum Lsi also a holograph of 
Edward Thomas’s “Lights Oul ” 
f“ I have conic lo the borders of 
sleep “I written in long lines on the 
quarto note-paper of a Men's C lub 

so thal ii should not appear In he 
poetry dial lie was writing. 


t National Porlrail Gallery’* exhibi- 
j (ton “ Drawn and Quartered This 
c may well (urn out to be a fair dcs- 
j cripimn of the feelings of certain 
i .'itimurs unwise enough to ; dlow 
themselves i.i be persuaded ;, s is ihc 
mn, not merely lo sign but t 0 sell 
their books (o stray hook lovers 
bored by the ic-.sl of the rave-up. 

Meanwhile, anyone of a more 
htcrary lurn of mind will find much 

1,1 thc N - B -L.’s current 
exhibition (open until September Ml 
Visions of War ", which has been 
oj ought to Albemarle Street, Wl 
direct from the Harrogate Festival! 
it js a personal selection by Jon 
Siikm of books, manuscripts and 
letters or poets of (he First World 
war, and of paintings of both world 
wars chosen by Brian .So liter. 
Edmund B I linden, Robert Graves 
Ivor Gurney. David Jones. Wilfrid 
Owen. Herbert Read, Isaac Rosen- 
berg, Siegfried Sassoon, Charles 
SorJcy, and Edward Thomas are 
among those represented. There are 
copies of working drafts of Wilfrid 
Owens ‘Strange Meeting “, 


t noted lor it-, Hjicciuli/cd policy 

of cncuii raging young, unknown 
■ pocis (provided (hut ilicy know 
. tncir column-filling place and refuse 
(o venture far beyond the kind of 
minimal factiousness which in k-ss 
, enlightened days would have 
; rated patronage only from 
matchbox makers) the swinging 
“took!" column of the Sunday 
i mies Iasi week introduced us to the 
work of Mary Wilson. The introduc- 
tion received much advance trumpet, 
ing in the press and on the hoardings 
(will Harold, it was asked, be one 
day cherished as the spou.se of an 
immortal hard'. 1 ) but if any fevered 
.expectation was aroused it must 
have been based mainly on the hope 
ol major indiscretions. Would Mrs. 
W. turn out to be a devotee of the 

confessional mode, or — -better still 

a Charles Olson- type incorporator of 
historically interesting documents? 
Or, from constituency loyalty, would 
she. favour Liverpudlian sexiness and 
lefiish whimsy? It has been a long 
time since poets have had the ear of 
powerful men, let alone the chance 
to cook their breakfast; would the 
ari now be restored to someth ing like 
its bygone status 7 
The poems when they appeared 
dashed many such fond .hopes. Not 
only did they offer no .specific rcvcla- 
tons; they were also devoid of even 
the most abstract evocation of their 
author’s recent role. Packed out with 
decent, indeed godly, reelings and 

heavily encrusted with time-honoured 


; *»‘fichds like «,l 
deep '* and * 

lings, heurtfcii , e 
. tir f | V harmless, o?,^ 

mdecd malicious,^! 1 

.? luch of (hut jfiV 
masculine low 2- '* 

;i '' cj,| ly charitahE 
would rcaii P] "i 

from (he soch 

™ in ffi «& 

I ramp '" ll 

Hk r “' m b ^ndiecd. hll 

f or Iho,, who pas, 

L or (hose who are Mill -X' 
a whole hook of thj' *' 
r °m Hutchinson later ihi ; 
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CITY WITHOUT WALLS 

BY GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


CULTURE AND 
COMMITMENT 

A Study ol the Generation Gap 

From har knowledge of societies 
throughout the world, Maraarai 

/no 8 !?? *ftfl ti ) 0r o 0f the 0,assic &om- 

n Samoa ’ explains how 
0enera,l °n differs 
from those In the past and why an 

™^ C h edeme i? 9®ne rat^n gap 

nwst be , acknowledged by old 

nBHA^ oun ® ? *ke before communi- 
cation can begin. 22s 


merely, prof 
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Wystan. 1 write to you 
From a high terrace, 

Having, as I waited for guests. 
Read all your book. 

Roses arc out, which grew 
From our cuttings, while roses 
Frame our verandah. 

From a scabbed tree, 

Deud, hung pink roses 
Deepening to red. Of 
Jerusalem Sage yellow 
Hooks np-cuil al nui . doof 
With high trees, below. 

Tills country 
Is Pierre de Ronsard's, 

Enclosing his river. 

A wind freshly wiffles 
Through leaves where 1 write, 
Sways white acacias. 

Keeps the iron garden 
Fable cool to my 
Hesitant foreurm. 

Later from poplars 
May ascend voices exciting 
As woll unease a little— 

Of orioles. 

Jubilant birds 

Am I grateful I 


|t is not ftr p as t 

WiS tl,at . 

with toothache, »nd deaf, 1 ■ 

Ami . yellow with ague, , 

Wrote ’of hjj iiopij 
Thai aiv orangey scoir 

5?S2*5 w f n «>re in hfe day) ■ ’ 

3. B" r * a? - ^ rom hlE verses. 

17“ y »» r fragrance. 

White Mtarlock, 

5?" l i c vor « obi «ie df. Austria, or 
pbm btavy Manhattan: ; if x 

Atwll^ Wholly, without 9 . - 

Afterthoughts, or t^jso ibomdif* 
YowwrNd.of (but ajoae ' 

in the nimwirtl -iiiki: 


‘^ WIW of (but dlooa ■ ” ' 

. ' ■ '*:■ : : In (1)0 rqangih) w-hieh cdlne when ( 

BODLE-Sr EtBAD),; ' 

H ^ 

^ . ' V?? 0 * 1 ,y 'eii flrongjy, , ;.“ 


.Discern, you proclaim: again 
r our hand is In blessing. H i s 
Soniciiliing alter these years 
To be of your Must; vnu 
Seeing, rejL-.-ling, in 
Roiin Thirty or writing 
Our extra 

Bet ray ni and torture. 

Baudiaiit near our valley 
(Gallo- Roman, of uncient 
Names and emotion, where 
Christ in a mandorla 
Shines in exquisite violet 
Tn the ivet church 
Alongside our mill, 

If the west door is 
Opened at sunset— 

Thongh on the molie 
Which masters the valley 
Grtholics cuoked Protestants. 
Protestants Catholics in turn, 
petit feu, by the record) 

Dreamed ftles with flags 
la a ripple, chariots 
Charging in races 
Under the chalk, happiness 
Dancing, [p a song 
OJpure France; painted 
;■ HJb ltovert.vrShoqia He'not -J" 

- tnem, though real" 

In a jug of c ul nob- 
Or stiff 

fa his paint of a lyric. 

. powers could not soothe, , 

After. ai|. in their far 

Removed house his dotty wife . 

.screaming and moaning? . 

Then I Introduce to you, V 

Wystan, MontrouVcau 
Up on the hill: : 

to nei!hboufs 

On their saint, in a hymn. 


Let ffvpes on their vines 
Mi'ctJ Hjjhf nvrv sens, in, 
waders vastly distend. 

Fa/ i hrese on their jdat/ers 
D/ willow depend. 

Good Monsieur unit friend, 
in Heaven. 

Now kindly attend. 

I write in the curd : 

No one in this village, 

He replies sadly for not 
Quite my reason, sings 
Or remembers, in these days, 
fucir hymn, 

Reeling with. 

None the less— that is M | s0 
Your forte, none 
Are excluded, not even 
Yourself, brown 
Wrinkled walnut, wry 
Self-commentator ; 

Not one of our selves, with our 
Years in our faces. 

Who also forget in a 
Fear (o.look forward; 

Not the young coming after. 

Green pillows of cress ; ’ 

In the brook which begins us 
You celebrate loo; 

And up from your verses 
ibough most must 
Forget them, slinking 
Ogres not read them, 

Blest by high priests 
generals 

rSJ* IOop 1° rc ied them. 

Rises an odour ' 

Of essence,, f say, of ' 

Ripeness pnd rareness 


Meanwhile, from TavkJ 
e.ttions this week there J 
untoward volume ofcouda 
ib-re by H less orthodox S, 
6hc. psychiatrist (or. m 0:e , 
unti-psychiatrist) R. D. hi 
Idled Kinds, Dr. Laing 's 
bound collection conlaiiKw 
sequence of insi^ (i ^ 
■sonal hang- up S n good l 
sophisticated f or any ub 
wife to have time for n 
characters who can'i tw 
other or themselves ;il(tt rt5 
J itc.k and Jill, and asnbrirfs 
ol the ontological desperate 
poisons their rclutronship ba 
nre gntppling with a Nards 
plex : 

Jack falls in love with Jill's i 
Jack, taking it io be bifme 
She must not die, because 
would lose himself. 

He is jc ill oils in oast any t 
jniage is rcficctcd io her ek 
J ill is h distorting mirror to k 
Jill has lo distort herself (ojR 
distorted to herself. 

Ninety pages of such (a 
I y rics ( o r hitch ■■ha ik us ?J csi 
for 30s. 


Fairflalda 'J& 

A study oHndu&UlalrfJiQ^- 

K. J. W. Alexander ini -;j 
C. L. Jenkins 50s 

Political History ! 

Principles and predict 
G. R. Elton 
A vigorous and human* 
which ro- establishes tfia 
importanco of the study of 
political history. 

17 September 32s 

Drugs and Human Bihrf* 
Gordon Claridge j 

A pioneer atudy in a nnvW^j 
- psychopharmacology d' f - 
understanding of tha action* 
drugs. 

17 September 48s 

Notes on a Cowardly U* 

The biography of Beit Lett 

John Lahr 
17 September 70s 

Drugs from A to Z 

Richard R.Lingeman 

A unique dictionary of drug*- 
1 7 September 50s .j 

Hard Times , . . 

An ora! history of the Great j 
Depression 1 • 

Studs Terkel 
'Anybody who wants to 
where we were and f l0WV ^? - 
to where we are now hasflo*" 


listen. Monsie„ r St.-Blase, 

T f f , no J^ them. 
no mad dogs 

-4 their shceft \ i 

Prom pastines. Z*i their:... 
Girls find ihclr nien, 


■ Thanks be, these fruits 
9 Ripen still on 

Your tree ^though f rtli t , 

Has to fall, ghhpugft 
I ■ Cypresses .-blacker ■ ;• •• 

.Than shade, yet ! . 

• Scented as well 

!n a !heir°J^^ Wh ° ,ie undCr V 
I? their ranks and their ranks 

f , Rise over the. wall. • • 

Tr&o, June itfQ 


where we were and howwo? , 
to where we are now hBBflal 1 ®.- 
read this book . , . Hard Tin#, 
doesn't render the time Of * ; 
Depression or hlaloricize i 
It— It fethat time, Ha iinflft J™r , 
.its tragic and hilarious storw* . •. 
Arthur Millar 
24 September 03s 

Fidel Castro Speaks ■. 
edited by Martin Kenner*" 
James Petras y.. 

Castro's moat important .... 
speeches, eloquent, P° i w ^Li,' 
original defining Cuba 
to Communism' ,, . .. >i ; . K 
24. Ssptsmber 70s • ; .'.-•■tT 


Allen Lane ■ 
The Penguin 
Press . 
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War Was fhe pro- 
Hie fear wus 
,:j?' a . nd 1 ? r e e, i' I but not 
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lnrf “ ako inevitable, 
had arrived 
, of great powers 
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Cold War and 
Brinkmanship 


reality. He believed that it was 
possible to escape from inter- 
national policies based on “spheres 
of influence ” and “ the balance of 
power ". So it was, but Into what 
alternatives? The alternative to a 
balance of power was only an im- 
balance. which could and often did 
prove tar more dangerous to world 
peace. 

The alternative to spheres of in- 
fluence was a conflict of interests 
within tha same sphere, as is now- to 
be witnessed throughout Africa. 
Paradoxically, of ail the trouble 
spots in the world where a major 


w-:ir might must easily break out, 
Ihuse where it has proved possible 
lo preserve a precarious peace have 
been the most clearly demarcated 
into spheres of influence. The clas- 
sic case is divided Germany ; the 
exceptions which prove the rule are 
Korea and Vietnam, ft was not the 
confrontation of strong opposing 
forces (such as still persists in 
Germany) which led to the 
lwn_ wars in the Far East; 1 
it was the American with- 
drawal from South Korea, and the 
power vacuum in South Vietnam. In 
the same way, the collapse of the 
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Middle East into chaos is a symp- 
tom of the absence of any dear line 
of demarcation between spheres of 
influence, leaving the external great 
powers freo to interfere at wilt in 
pursuit of their national interests in 
each and all of Ihc Middle East 
countries. 

These are the (homes of M. Fon- 
taine's admirable History oj the 
Cold War ; the second volume of 
which is now translated (unmistak- 
ably by an American) into English. 
He suggests that there is really , not 
mticli difference beLween the state 
of international relations in our 


own generation add that In previous 
generations of power politics; nnd 
Hint therefore the "Cold War " Is . 
pcrtiaps n pretentious misnomer. A 
case enn be nuidc out for this point 
of view, us was strongly held by a 
former Permanent Under-Secretary 
of the British Foreign Office, who 
declined over lo sign u draft which 
contained the expression. It is easy 
to think of periods of hMory when 
a similar climate of international 
relations prevailed. 

For example, after the Napoleonic 
Wars, the western powers lived for 
many years in just as great dread 
of Russia under Alexander I as 
their successors did of the Soviet 
Union under Stalin; yet no war was 
then in break out between them for 
nearly forty yearn. No one called ; 
that state of relations a “ cold war ".« 
or thought It In any essential way 
abnormal. The same state of rela- : 
tions prevailed ; after Ifie iBolsbevifc * 
Revolution In 1917— the date from 
which M. Fontaine actually started 
the first volume of his History. Yet 
it was not until 1947 that the term 
“Cold War" came jjnto vogue, 
popularized If not invented by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann. Did it then sig- 
nify a new phenomenon, or was' it 
simply a new name for a familiar 
one ? 

There are some grounds for iden- 
tifying it as a new and distinctive 
phenomenon. M. Fontaine some- 
what blurs the distinctive features 
by starting his first volume in 1917 
and his second in 1950. Those dates 
would be a fair enough choice ff he 
were writing the history of. a half- 
century of international'. relations, ‘ 
but the crucial dale in thc hi story of 
the Cold War „ lies between lb cni:. 
1945 is near enough. M. Fontaine 
tacitly recognizes the significance of | 
that . date in' the concluding para- 
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nl Ins *u»nul uiliiiut. " \V|m 
i <m lift) v hr ,.%U - !h;,j ||„. Alliu . 

" ■ “'"PC "1 ilic w.ikr Hi iwn world 
Iiii-i Kvn ilu- nriiiL-rii.il cuim- of 
ll»e * V»l.l War 7 ’* 

l'his;jr|iiinii*ni woiiid nctil Mime 
i‘xp;ui%ii>j) .oul clahoruiioii IvCinx- it 
i-ould hi- ii u reservedly .uvepkd. Ii 
vmmiIiI need to lu pii’intcd mil ih.it 
nclsveen l ho inn world war-, iho 
nafnm-.iak’s of Hu rope wile usk-n- 
!,| l'[y -* s rich and sluing .u, ever : 
iheir colonul empires were in tael 
(though some iv ha l redisliihuiedl, 

JUKI they were the masters uf all l he 
known wvallli prmlneJng processes. 
No doubl change and decay were 
iaiem in flicir sjsiems. (ml it wjs 
04,1 tm hi after l«»45 lhal their day 
coiitd be seen lo be over. J hc loss 
of their colonial empires -and 
above all the advance of modern 
technology beyond the eapaeily of 
sovereign anils les-, than J0O million 
strong created u new silinifion in 
whkh mu super- pi me is con Iron led 
each oilier with nothing signifieanl 
in between. Ii was if us eoufionia- 
hon fhid led lo (he Cold War, and i 
it was only from J945 that il hap- i 
pined. i 

'Still, siidi confrnniafiniis had * 
happened before, even if on a I 
minor scale. WJiiil was di.slhiclivs ■- 
iihmit that between the Uni led v 
. “IS arttl l{,c Soviet Union which ^ 
justified a new name ? Some of the fc 
superficially drelinctive features dis- i 
solve on inspection. There was the H 
Ate in mg polaii/alion of the world n 
Jwtvveen two omnipoteni capiiuh. h 
Washington and .Moscow. This bad R 
a certain^ significance, it is true tv 
because it temporarily eliminated' Hi 
any possibility of international puli- In 
tics based on the balance of power 
No third power existed, in fact C 
which could materially alter the he 
hfll.uice by .shifting froni one side to m 
Mir other : such was the prepondor- Wi 
u nee of the two super-powers. Rut ta 
.‘i situation did not last long, and 
with the emergence of Communist ™ 
Cthma it has disappeared for good. Fc 
Another seemingly distinctive fca- *l u 
iurc-tliat the Cold War was idc- of 
ologically based— has also ceased to ha 
be important. The Americans were 
always out of their depth in trying as 
1«' build an ideology on the Amen- ho 
j*n way of life. The Soviet leaders ** 
nave clearly grown increasingly im- Sn< 
palienl with the quagmire of ideol- 
ngy m which they are trapped by lflc 
the nttcmpi t u apply the doctrines im i 

! , i . iirx , and Leiljn ln Ihe modern i 
world. In any case, there was noth-, son 
mg new about ideological warfare, Tin 
t tock far beyond the P o V 

religious wars of the seventeenth L c 
century to the confrontation be- are 
tween oligarchy and democracy in Fhe 

Greece, and betweeh both aro 
and autocracy in Persia. These fea- fhe 
lures, then, are not (be defining l„ 0 
characteristics of a Cold War. 

What was distinctive, .surely, was pov 
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•’li* 1 die diAc|i»piiu-iij i«l ncliiiology, ami 
■me pvii in nl.irly of .irinanivnls. Never 
rid lie fii re had ilimr been weapons 
uf (licit were gum a lly rivogiii/.cd lo 
lie lot ■ tlcsiniclive to be usef ill. 
me Never before had the effective con- 

■ j[ trol of miiIi weapons been limited 
It to i wo powers. Never before had il 

i.i t been possible, ter ilia! reason, to 
he PU-di aggression, provocation and 
■n- suh version so far without risk of 
• ; the ultimate reprisal. All these prop- 
id osilions could he challenged, it is 
ill, true. I he Chinese communists, at 
he Iwsi under Mao Is e- 1 ling, did not 
‘s. siccopl that nuclear weapons were 
re unusable. The French and the ilrit- 
is ns well as ihe Chinese, did not 
iy aca 'pt that such weapons were 
is clfeciivdy limileil lo two powers, 
d Rut no one can dispute the third 
n proposition : that aggression, provo- 
il cation and subversion have In fact 
n been pushed much further than in 
n any previous genera lion without 
J atij.iciing ihe ultimate reprisal. 

( i onven ii* ma I wars, as well ns revo- 

■ liilions, have multiplied to an nn- 
I precetfcnlcd degree. So iiave coups 

d etat, revolutions, guerrilla warfare, 1 
bloodshed and violence uf aft kinds. 1 
They are the staple material of M. ’ 
l onluine's history. But by common ! 
consent these are not inconsistent 
with a comiitidn of cold war. That 8 
condition would only be ruptured ■ 
hy the use of nuclear weapons. And { 
this is what is unprecedented about } 
the present state of international r 
relations. Never before has there n 
been a self- neutralizing weapon. s 
hvery niajor conflict of the past ? 
twenty-five years goes to show that ? 
this is the uniquely distinctive fea- 
lure at the Cold War. IJ 

It follows, of course, that the J} 
Cold War is still with us, and will d 
be for the indefinite future- Com- a: 
mumsl pro|»ganda tries to persuade !. 1 
western liberals that it Is over by f 
talking instead of ■* peaceful coexist- U 
ence - Bui that is just another “ 
name for the same thing, as M. „ 
rontaine correctly points out. He ^ 
quotes Khrushchev’s own definition ?! 
ot peaceful coexistence”, which S 
nas never been superseded, as "a m 
form of intensive struggle, economic ? 
as well as political and ideoioncal. tH 
hoi ween the prolelariat and the ) v 
aggressive forces of imperialism 
rtr H mic conception yerv . 
oirferent from the static view which ,n ' 
the term " peaceful coexistence” . 
implies in western vocabulary. J* 

It Js true that the sikiation has to thi 
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some extent ciiunged since 1950 
There are now several more mielrtr 
powers than there were twenty years 
ago. There is also a Third World of 
great sigm-ficuncc in the rivalry of 
the great powers. There lias been a 
growth of autonomy within both oF 
the major power-blocks, sometimes 
Known as " polycentrism ”, Not 
least iniportjint, A i\ the major 
powers have been seri ously dis- 
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tml imbed by inlft.-rii.il i riso. I lie sym- 
ver melry, llw poluii/iilinn. the mono- 
ms Irihs uf i lie |*»5(K have all vanished, 
in Kut the Cold War still goes on. This 
ul. makes any attempt lo write its 
in- history, as it it hr lunged lo i he past, 
cd a vain endeavour. M. Hunt nine 
it boldly succumbed to the fallacy of 
to supposing lhal die ('old War Was 
nd " virtually ended “ with the near- 
of conjunction ol two events in |%.1 : 

p- the assassination of President Ken- 
is nedy and the death of Hope John 
at XXIII. Ruth events stirred the sy Hi- 
nt paihy of the world and gave ihe 
re .Soviet government ihe opportunity 
t- lor gestures of gooj will. Rut it Was 
il oici'-optimi-.i ie, as M. Fontaine lias 
e conceded by adding a substantial! 

epilogue, (o assume that everyone 
d would live happily ever after. 

II is °ne of the occupational 
n ^ asrart * s contemporary history 
,l ^ events always overtake their 
i narrator. M. Fontaine wrote his 
H'pal s'liapti-r when Khrushchev was 
. in power in Moscow and a 
, democratic President jn Washing- 
, Ion. The e|iilogue enabled him jo 
amend that part of the picture, 

' while still leaving du Ciaulle in 
power in l-raiice and Kiesinger in 
. West Germany. Clearly the neces- 
sity for constant correction under- 
mtnes the validity of any general 
judgment, such as that the Cold 
War is at an end. A professional 
historian would no doubt have 
avoided such pitfalls, but his profes- 
sional can lion would have produced 
a nmeh less interesting and percep- 
tive book. M. Fontaine is a journal- 
ist, and his history is expert journal- 
ism, Wilh all the characteristic de- 
fects and merits of the genre. The 
defects are mostly small things, such 
as the persistent habit of referring 
jo statesmen by popular nicknames: 
Ike tor Eisenhower, "Mr. K.” 
for Khrushchev. There is a liberal « 
seasoning of anecdotes, including 
such unlikely ones as that the i 
Queeji openly criticized her govern- 
™gj l * action against Egypt in * 
1956. In default of historical^ docu- I 
nients. references are mostly to < 
other journalists ; mid the ehaructcris- \ 
tic role of M. Fontaine's profession, J 
which he takes for gran ic'd, is no t 
longer simply u> report on events j, 
put to puriieijiate in them and to j 
intlucnee (heir course. s 

In sevend of the crises of the past t 
tweiity-fn-e years, pa-rticularly over li 
Cuba and Berlin, the active role of r 
the press is striking. In others the b 
press was well ahead of even ihe e 
best- informed circles of public opi- h 
moil, ami perhaps oven of govern- n 
nient experts, [n sensing and report- v 
ing what was going on: for in- x< 

’ u f 1 ™ ,lci P |lt, ?8 llie sC bism o 
between Moscow and Peking ; and tl 
In drawing attention to the faet that a 
the Soviet government wn .s well si 
aware of Hi© U-2 flights more than a 
a year before » pilot was shot down \ 
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■m- over Russia. I hesc intimate ennnex- 

10- ions wilh gre»l events enable a 
cd. skill ul ion nudist like M. Fontaine 
his in write a more vividly personal 
its and convincing account of recent 
isl. history than a professional historian 
tie could recoil si rue l from duel mien is, 
of Admittedly journalists also make 
•as blunders as well as scoops, and nut 
ir- all of these have been eliminated in 

1 : ihe process of convening a running 
■n- eommeiilary into a formal history, 
in lo quote only one bizarre mistake. 

11- M. Fontaine reports that in June. 

. I, 11 ; ^. thc 1 onsciv.iiive goveinmenl in 

l.V Britain held a general eleelimi “to 
as consolidate the slim majority which 
as had broughj il hack lo power the 
iW presiding year ". Fortunately Midi 
ie errors are. rarely germane to his 

argument. 

bl M. Fontaine is at his best in Ihe 
ry strictly journalislic role of repuriiug 
;ir hand ihe dramatic episodes 

iis [J? ln ^sscd iHinscIf, such as the 
ns bisiriqiiic per In in unices of Khrush- 
a c J* fV <n Far is and Now York. All 
ihe narrative passages are indeed 

0 cxcepimnaMy good : outstanding are 

e. S» , 1 t ‘ r ' s ' s> *hc uprising in 

n Budapest, the two crises over Cuba, 
n “Hd Jhe chaos in uhe Congo. What’ 

*- hdghlen.s the value of the book and 
-- P uh ‘ f ', n a '•'lass by itself is M. 
t | Fontaines sense of continuity and 
j grasp of the interconnexion of 
il events, however remote and dis- 
e parnle they might Iiave seemed at die 
; - hme-fo a superficial observation. 

1 Sometimes there is no more than 

- ft chance coitvidencc to he indi- 

fal1 ot ' Malenkov and of 

- Mendcs-1- ranee, the assassination of 
Diem and of Kennedy. Sometimes 

i mere are. unplanned coincidences 
i winch are nevertheless .symptoms of 
5 a common disease : the fall of the 
: Egyptian monarchy and the crisis in 
me Iranian mouarehy in the 

I summer of 1952 ; or the attempts of 
t Lumumba in the Congo and Castro 

mil, a . f ilboi,i thc ‘it'nie time in 
I960- to invoke Soviet aid to 

salvage their nationalist revolutions. 

On other occasions the succession 
ot crises in different areas of die ■ 
world reflected a clear shift of ■ 
Soviet policy: in 1958. for example, i 
tiom the Middle Fast lo the off- ■ 
■shore islands of t’liina. and thence I 
to Berlin Sotnel lines the connexions i 
seem indubitable hut obscure; ami \ 
his applies particulnrly to the car- i 
I*? 1 Phase, or the Si no-Soviet quar- r 
rel. Was it mere chance that the i 
breakdown of the summit confer- s 
cnee m Paris in May. I960. W;1S \ 
immediately followed hy the Com- c 
niunist congress in Uucliurest, at „ 
which the Soviet an d Chinese repre- si 
sentativcx first openly quarrelled; h 
or that Khrushchev’s retreat over n 
Hie missiles in Ctiha in 1962 exactly si 
coincided with the Chinese incur- i t 
xion into India? These questions d 
cannot yet be answered, nor does o 
M. Fontaine allow himself to be w 


s ^'««d j nl0 

them. Bm Uu PClll 'ii, 

:J was no1 pf'sihlc 

j j-jp-™,. £ am 
:: 
f 

overseas colonics 0 ( t 
>. was nm.h | e '. 

n th l * n 1 «'i of ihe W: 

, W ' v hcn bn,ht 
i, Lh:,n 8e<l- Khrushchev K 
was an advemurous J. 

, n,ol ' e often than not ^ 

J puzzled by American^ 

ic was by that of c^\ 

. ^ me vc ry perceptively t 
; Jhih as attempting j„ fj t . 

; . *,P ok f r P ,a y -'dually u 
. 41 thc American menLiln,' 

■ l; ary to Ihe traditions d'b 

: stalm, who both ^ 

| prudent strategies of die** 

For Kennedy, who >, 
Bjinie of poker, M. FodI jS 
almost unbounded admiu., 
at pains lo exonerate him - 
possible from blame for ii 
in Vietnam. In central ^ 
Kennedy is depicted » , 
rather than a hawk in jou 
the .seeds of the Parfc t 
were sown. F.isenho^, 
cool over indo-Cihina jtAij 
perhaps too cool. M. Fma 
icisms are reserved, not ra 
My. for Dulles in Ihe fa 
with Nixon and John>oo j 
duiy roles. It js inleresiii 
reminded that Johnson flu 
compared Diem to Chur.il 
ivh readers will recall ibul 
made the same cominrHNi 
own la si Prime Minisier. 

This second volume cwyi 
most distinguished piece of t 
cal writing. It has the gwii 
tagu of making easy reading f 
translation. On the whole ii 
taine’s translator has seneJ 
well. Some odd neuhyfl 
“ pro visionary ” and "ifa 
acy " may be discount ihf 
fiance ot the authors 
ilirough best where the 
is most literal, as whin h> 
with neat simplicily lW c 
eyes of the Russians on* iu* 
fascist”, If the (arlednp 
lions of the whole sinktiai# 
survive quite unimpaired : 
F.nylish edition, lhal Is not w 
of the translator bm of tol 8 
»if time. Five yean .i** f 
since M. Fontaine flnidiflk 
lory wilh a premature 
of ilic end of ihe C* n 
should not be too dif/kwjj 
to revise that judgment : 
does so, a third voW-jl 

.'nnfifl^nlli' nvru'L'tcd. Wld *1 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &t 


confidently expected, 
welcomed. 


Heredity and 
Achievement 

A BOOK OF READINGS 
EDITED BY 

Daniel N. Robinson 

A brief and balanced view of (he 
history, nature, and applicability 
ot bchayiour-genaic methods in 
Hie study ut animals and humans 
K provided by this anthology. It 
will help io make dear to the 

student ihe mothodn, results, and 

problems of researcb in an area 
overhung with racial and political 
ov'ertoncs. 36 text-tiguiex 
paper covers 25/- OOP bit* 1 'orb 


Economic 

Development of 

Modern Malaya 

Lim Chong-Yah 

fir S S | C, L 0LJSa .i UC,npt ' !? crlla l w the 
firsL is made u> understand and 

amhoriiBtive treatment qf the 

evolution and growth of die 
Malajan economy from i 8? 4 to ' ' 

5/ n, T 75/ '- Oxfrhu , 

Am Ui/tge Inis OUP fat Am 



St. Antony's 
Papers 

NUMBER 22: LATIN 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
edited by 

Raymond Garr 

Tin's volume comains articles un 
Society and Mass Rebellion in 
imlt-ccntury Peru and Bolivia hv 

• *. aila ‘ nduiitnal Development in 
Argentina b) ; ILzcquicf Gallo, T’he 
Revolutionary Legion and the 
Brazilian Revolution of iqi 0 l,y 
Peter Hynn, Labour and Politics 
in Chdc by AJan Angdl, and The 
Pcssantrj and the Cuban 
Revolution by Juan ManiiKM- 
Ahcr. 35 /- 

Larins Sahib 

A PLAY IN THREE ACTS 

Gurcharan Das 

It is 1B46 when Henry Lawrence 
.is appointed ihe Last India 

*0 the. defeated 
kmgdoin. Preferring Indian 
10 Btltwh « a nd attempting 
to root out corruption jn the 
Mint, IjwrtiRT alienates his 
Snpenors. This play traces the 
dovelopnteni of the hubris wliich • 
wuqps about Lawrence’s down tall. 
Paper covers ,o/- UwCrom, 


Ljnd Monmouthshire 

U° ,,he Librflry 

I Association 

HIBLIO 0 RAPHY 

i Of 

WflLO-WELSH 

literature 

1000-1965 

by 

HiyNMOR JONES, 
F.L.A. 

45/- 

pjMjLA. mambers) 

« m: R. W. Davies, 
H, Hon. Treasurer. 
mi Library. Pontypridd. 


Foreign & Commonwealth Office 

India Office Library 

Assistant Keeper 

Piwi in I omlmi tor inuii m woman aged at least 20. Appointment will be In I'ii-st or 
Second < lass .iccoiiliug 10 age. qualil'icalioiis, and experience. 

Ihe successful ciindiiiuic will he rcspnusihle fur the custody ul Ihe library's printed 
hooks ami manuscripts in Sanskrit, I’ali, and the Prakrits; lie will also advise ihe Librarian 
im ihe piLM-rvuliun, use. and ilevelopnieui of these- collections. 1)1 her duties will include 
aciiui.si lion of hunks a ml mu miser i pis, preparaiion of cat a lollies, and .inswering enquiries 
ahnul Sanskrit and allied matters. 

OUAI I IK ATIONS: A degree in S'anskut with 1st tu 2nd class lunuuirs. I.ihiaiy 
itn.ili lien lions or experience un advantage. 

SALARY : -\ssis1n 111 Keeper. 1st Class. X2.JIX lo £5,776. .Assistant Keener, 2nd Class, 
j; 1.287 to £2.1(17. Starling salary may he a hove ihe minim inn uf cither scale. Non- 
conti ihuloi y pension. 

WR1 UL to Civil Service Commission, Alencon l ink. Basingstoke, Hants., for application 
form, quoting 7550/71). Closing date 28 September 1**70. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 
ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


I lp«l in Edinburgh In the suction dodlmq with taut- 
jSliMclal and domestic history ot mud leva I mul modem 
jbs9, including the applied nr is uinl enstnmo, lor :i nuin 
lowraanaged al lensl 20 as Rn snatch Assistant. Grade 

!*■ 

i include Identifying and catalog 11 mi) spociiitons, 
j falling corieBpondence and labels tor uxhihiia. mid 
; carrying out detailed rosonrch for displuys in current 
lutuifl projects, including llio nnw Imililinn now 
flfagplannad. 

QUAUFFCATIONS : dogmo In otus or mum Ails siilijoch, 
fa«rably including history, 01 gconni|>hY. «*» nconnntius 
. Sound knewtfidge ol at least ouo modoiM lomnin linn*- 
(wUMuagean advanluyo. (iomt luickgroumt know- 
*2* •A® Intereal In. history. ,m<l an aptitude lor rn- 
: ^raandjyslemntlc rocordtnn ossnnliJif. 

JJMWT; San (at ago 201 I! l.:»1 1 (at :*li nr uvnrj- • 
and wiih normal promotion to Y?.\U. Nun 

j«Wutory pension. 

5J°, Civil Service Coinmiusinn. AU'in.on lank 
! T 1 ™ 1 Rants., lor application lorm. quoluio 71>39Z 

! c,osin fldaio24Soptnmlier. 1*17(1. 


The Wild 
Mammals of 1 
Malaya and j 
Offshore Island^ 
Lord Medway 

'litis hook is intended to cn *J*L | 
naturalist 10 identify every ^ J 
rtf land mammal known to o«® j 
in the States of Mala}*- K# , J 
species arc covered, uic • 
each is given in Kngfis h»w * B h ] 
and Latin, and its biok^k*^. i 
features are outlined. *5 
plates 11 text-figures ffil* 1 
OUP Rail Asia 

The Making d . 
Modern 
Malaysia 4 ; 
and Sihgapdi ® 1 

A HISTORY FROM; ^ 
EARLIEST TIMES TO 

N. J. Ryan : 

68 plates 8 maps p-)pf, r 
Oijbrd in Am College Iff?. 

OUP Past Asia 

Oxford ffiB! 
University 
Press , 


fta.,.. 

saw 

isiSSS&trci: 

ca.fi 

^‘te-qi- i n 0ry - Rc - 

Bat’b* *k? nf 

^5S&ibs| 

rtwidS* com P , cttil 
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BOROUGH OF WATFORD 
Public Libraries 

AppllCAtiori* mu -tivlIi-iJ Inxn 
Mul.Vilf Iinn>il".<rl L •IKdi .iii' tt*i 
iiiu rifiM o' 

SENIOR 

ASSISTANT 

Ul tnfi l.'uillt iViltl^fll 
Littiaiy. br.tny ?»' h«i- Af» i/1 
IL1.2/MI 77'i| lAP 3 toi o 
Ctia'le>/](| Libra*. j'ij 
Thc ol Ilia |i-<x; niu iho-t- 

ol scoori'i in cSVOw o' * busy 
brunch «nri iiiulillii I'Bi.ny 

rmihof 1 «tnii'. aw on 

•cqun6t 

^pptiL'iii'bio lno -ipecjt *0"" f o- 
qjliyd) -JiDiilO nn VMI .■J.'h'fl il 

I 01 tn.nlil III lliifc sduCiriEf-int-nl fo 

A. W. Ball. B A-, F.L.A-, BBiopgli 
Librarian, Canlral Llbiaiy, Kanp- 
alaad Road, Wat lord. WD1 3EU. 


W1XIIHX AIM KAMA 
INMlll'Ih Ol limMIIOliV 

PROFESSIONAL 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANTS 

Aj'pli,.iil-!>jri> die inutiJ ("■m 
qu:ililii«i I'lhiuruiM fur bpjiomt- 
nii-iiti iji ih( Krili and Kj.v I'l.t-e 
I iburu-. ul if ir Imiiditc. AWl- 
ing laUrv nii.iirtlili(E M 

(iiu» uiid •’.fu r ic.-r i. ; 

ranuii M jA4.l2s-SA4.qM >.r 
SAS,tlj;.SAh.:>)< I tli: lU'.IrtiiU 

proildtt (.■ lilq(-ikK'C< -r.d 

ill faille .»-c» l - 1 piiM-jO.I.lUill- 

lu%:l irj h •vtjf Muj't ul '>i|h,.f.<i 
I iir./mmi Hi |«#7 h )\ 1.4*01 

Slndchlq.' t'lirt'ilf . rtf- -m in 11 
inmi.— 

■ kr Atdl lirainl, 
SVcifrta Aw4n|w Iliwu, 

115 Miud. 

Lnwfiw, 0AI. 

Afgniidni i-fuvt i 25 xcpl. IOI, 


NATIONAL ARMY MUSEUM 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Tlie Notional Army Museum, Chelsea, has a vacancy 
for a man or woiiuin as Resoarch Assistant, Grade I or 
II according to ago, qualifications, and exporionce. 

The successful enndiduto will lake charge of the Depail- 
mont ot Art which comprises Important collections of 
oil paintings and oilier pictures, sculpture, silver, 
ceramics, and othor art objects. His dulles will include 
research, assisting in the development of (he art col- 
lection. acquiring naw material, arranging exhibitions, 
and advising sludenls and other visitors. 
QUALIFICATIONS : Candidate should have an interest In 
and some knowledge of inllilary history, their intorosts 
and studies preferably being orientalod towards palming 
and othor kinds nf art. Degree in an appropriate? sul'jecl 
normally required. 

AGE : Research Assistant. Ur.ul" I. nl h-.ist :!8 ; Rc-.e.nr.h 
AasisUiit. i.iiadn II, ,il li-a-.t ?u 

SALARY: Cumin I, Ll.fi:, it tu tr, tailing :ml,HY 

may bo nbovo minimum). Grnrio II, C1.0U3 (at age 20) 
to C1.-I36 (at age 28 or ovor on entry), rising to £1,703. 
Non-contributory pension. Promotion prospect s. 

WRITE lo Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link. 
Basingstoke, Hants., lor application lorm, quoting 
7541/70. Closing date 29 September 1970. 


1(1-1)1)11 CF1 
DKVKl.OPMKNT 
l/ORPOUA'I ION 

UrpartMlrM »r An-lillri «nrr uuil 
t'lunnlna 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Crude II EL0.t8-lil.272 

K | :i[iii'c,l in itn: Il-iIiiikjI I ;h- 
mry v.lii.li :ilvi pmviitrH un w. 
lurm.ill'-ii unlit i'i :itl r«r|iorn- 
ii, in a.itl. t'.iri i|ii.ihil--.yiii>n 
I Ihi.ifv AM-iwi.i'inii cumiiuilwi 
ii.J k.KiAli.ltr i*l • I’. SI It Ji'-i'- 
jl«l.- 

1 In .i|>i>< •lullin' "I, ■■ ■■I"*- 1 ' ■' 

NI|H 1 Jll.lllilllk'. H , '* 

liljqla^lniy mAlteJ np-i'l l«[ 
j|i)ir<aprijl>- f.iscs. v *" 

li« i-wcii -ilfi femnvJ J'M ll - r ! vs 
niiJ luilclna ullii oiuus. 1 lit- r..»r- 
p.. .Minin Will he aWe i'i »«•-,! -vilH 
li.niaiiiM .UVininiciJjU'U 1 - 
Alipli'-Mliimv sHI'»a use **■ 
vritfDiv iiiul ypuNlicaS 

i.Iili Ilic naiihv «hlin*n • » 

l v. 4 rcferi.-., !«■ Vil’intlkJ 

Ir. In,. Mill S.|<>- lll'»-l. I 

1 he f.’eorral MunaRif, 
Dtddilili WwalBPfMl 
liun, •* 1 Inlia« ond . Vli oiuulh 

K»ad. Kcddifcb, VI mvrdrnliirr. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HOUNSLOW 

LIBRARY 

SERVICES 

ASSIBTANT LIBRARIAN, QRAM0- 
PHONE RECORD AND MUSIC 
LIBRARY AP. 1/2 | El .12B-E1.B0B) . 
Appllcnlioii? up invlicd tiom 
-rnUobly exnofionced or quail- 
had pariDne lor this iioal Al Ilia 
CniBwick District Library. DukBB 
Avo . W -V Person Appointed 
a ill h>j insponsitilo lor day io d.vy 
tunning ol thu Library. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS A.P.2 
E1.3B2-CI.805. (A. P.3 (£1.805- 

£l,8Efll when Chartered.) 
Cnridirloios who hove, nassfrd 
Pm Is l nnd II ol the Library 
As^oizialion Etammalionfl are 
invited lo up ply lor (v/o appoml- 
rnmte. 

DbIbh 9 nnd Hppli-.illon terms 
lor boili acpoinimenta Iran, duel 
Librarian. Hounslow Houte. 724- 
734 London Road. HouhDm, 
Middloaox. Cloning date : I8lh 
Soplamher, 1970. 



I'NIVCKSI 1'Y COIXKItK Ol' 
Ml|(l II MALI'S. DANUOK 
UKAMA EXKCI.TANT 
Ai>uliJi>Hiii» »K' invited fur the 
ii-rit nf Itr.ini.i i^e.-iiiuni In tile 
XirttIXpjnnhJil •.! Drama Th« 
pi-rMiii jp|niliil-:d rtill hr rripnn- 
hlblr lur hMvIuns the praclftal 
inpcbU nf Urwiim in iiiidunJrailii- 
ulei. The unrlc MiH ihe 
lliepry and praJlLe uf autiittf. Ilia 
••( MbL-r iriitl iliiJildina 
die -lipmiMUli JilJ ope rulMHi 
1 -iiuipmriil. lire piL-piirjiiiiii and 
cawrtll'fl ul nracncal work ilmlfiK 

l:iCallOi» :illil ihr illpm Wild l-l 
i Im Ili-dllu ulndiu. 

llw ],cr<-Hi mrudKil >. ill be in- 
• ;»ed tu l ike up ihe ji »<">n 
piiVlhte, and ilic »ilary -wale 
will be LI.««*I.Mf». -*UN ** 
millal vlfUrv deprUJcnl on >»unII- 
llL-.n : >irti and cipcrtaki. 

Further iwrtlcnteiH .r.f ihi* pi»« 
in M l-u •■bluifcd *»•■>’» 'He. tit#*- 
tjry . and Kealy ,' AppIkMliOiis 
,2 Cupic hi gliin{( dttliil* Ul ag«J. 

- ,-iiiflllHemlun* and 1 eaixnenee. to- 
utiller v-lili. wamt- 
irrites '■* Dik*- abonld.he 

Miit v> re.teli the fcirw im 

RegWriir hj- ISih Ncp’einher. 1970. 


Arts & Libraries Branch 


LIBRARY 


£ 3383— £3998 

The Secieiaiy of Slate (or Educniion ft Sriisnce 
hns a stniviloiy ilutv to supoiintend ami ftronioie 
ihe public library service in EiifilmHl unit Wales. 
The Li briny Advisor will be one ol a lenin of 
piolasHionnl librarians which mlvicus ilia D.E.S. 
and Library Authorities about Ihe i-xon ise nf 
library powors and may bo ciillnit cm io assist 
siBtutory Advisory Councils on lochnicnl muliers. 
This important post (8 London based bui involves 
visits to Libraries and making relevant local 
enquiries. 

Candidates should normally be aged nl lenst 35 
and must be Chattered Librarians or hold a 
Diploma in Librarlanship, and have at least 10 
years' post -qualification experience. They must 
now hold, or have recently held, a senior 
appointment in b public library. Specialised 
qualifications and experience in Libraiy work 
with children, or in reference and information 
work would be most useful. A knowledge of 
Welsh would also bB an advantage. 

Non -contributory pension. 

Fuller details ot this appointment may be obtained 
by writing to the Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Link. Basingstoke. Hants., quoting 
reference 7551 /LS. Closing dele 28th September 
1970. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION & SCIENCE 


LARGE NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

requires an 

ARCHITECT 

This permanent position is available 
to a qualified man, aged about 30, to 
work on an interesting branch office 
development programme. Goad 
designer, with interest in interiors 
essential: experience of shopfilling 
an advantage. 

Salary (reviewed annually) according 
lo ability and experience. 
Excellent working conditions: 
superannuation and sickness funds 
and other benefits. 

Apply In writing: to 
Douglas S. Hine, F.R.I.B.A.. F.R.I.C.S.,- 
, Chief Architect, .. . 

New Oxford House, High Holborn. 

L London, WC1V6PW 


A small publishing house wishes lo appoint on a 
part-time busis a person lo be responsible lo the 
Board for designing and executing u new editorial 
and financial policy. The remuneration will freely 
reflect the responsibilities and the appointment wilt 
I be negotiated for a term to be mutually agreed. Pleaxe 
I write in confidence giving oulljne demits of qualifi- 
cations and experience. An infomaf interview will 
be arranged at which full information can be 
discussed with potential candidates. . 

Write Box TLS. 1 776, The Times. E.C.4 
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Arl 

< . Ilirii-ii- Op An 

I*. Over/: Kandinsky 

K. 'I Pc icr. son ■ The Ail n} l-.tUmy 
M. WVI»»K-i ■ /ViMiis (! 'hemfey 

Hiiillii|irii|ih> 

A. '1. Hii/efl : A Catalogue nf Hoi, ii e 

I Vtdpole's l.ibnliy 

VV. II. TtidJ: Siippi ewcd Cmiimcnttiiies 

on ill i’ U'i.ii7i»i Forgeries . . .. 

Bioj[riiphj ii nil Memoir* 

C. Bode : Mencken 

S. Brooke; Quean of the Head-Hunters .. 
C. P. Curran ; Under the Receding IFurc* 

G. L, Fraser; In the Days of my Youth 

C. Lloyd: Mr. Burrow of the Admiralty 

H. VV. Richter; Blinder Alarm ,. 

Fiction 

il- iR. Banks; The Backward Shadow .. 

D. Kaye : The Australian 

J. Miller; The Big Win 

A. Mi Iclie 1 1 : The Bodyguard 

R, Segal ; hire Story 
A. -Swiii son; The Temple 

K. ’/’opor: Joku'.s Anniversary . . 

Finance and economics 

P- S. Bagwell nnd G. H. Min gay : Britain 

ami America 

D, R. C roome and H, Q, Johnson 
iPditom: A fancy in Britain 19M-I96V 


J. O. N. Pci kins: internal iutud Miry for 

the World Economy 

H. Supple The Roy al /T.i chan ye Assur- 
ance 

History 

A AspinalJ (F<iiti<u: The Lain ( Hires- 
poudeiK v of Henry e III. Vol. V 
f. kichei; Victorian Quakers 
S. Kimcininit: The Last tty can tin, 

Re in i is war 

W. A. Sped. : Tory and ll'/rij* . . , . 

Literature and Critic ism 
J. A. V. Chappie; Documentary mid 
Imaginative Literal it rr. 1SK0-I920 
P- T. Donnldsoil : Speaking of Chaucer . . 

I- L. Gordon; The Double Sorrow of 
Tn iih is , , , , 

S\ k. Kumar t Editor i; British Victorian 

Literature 

E. D. Lcmirc (Editor and Compiler) ; 
The Unpublished Lectures of William 
Morris 

M. Soutkovd: A Literary Satellite .. 
The lVork\ of John Dry den. Volume [I( 

Music 

I. . Davies; Cesar Trauck and his Circle 

J. Scfliniidl-Gtirg and H. Sdimjdl (Editors): 
Ludwig van Beethoven 

Politic* 

A. Barker and M. Rush: Hie Member <»/ 


Piirlhunent find his Infon.uafoA 
S. Ttmslall: / he (i estmlnster 1 ^/,. r " '■ 
respondents . , L*. 

" V ; 1 

Psychology uud Psychiatry 

K. Ahririmin: PxychiHmnlviixthe that 
Ziir c harakurbildung , 

S. Radiman and J. Tcasilalc: Aim* S 

Dhm *^5 

- y 

Religion 

M. C*iiavdi:ivail/e (Pdiior): Man's 

rent with Holiness . . '* Co "' 

p. 11- Evans: Leontius 0 f liyzantlmn " l 
k. Msirn-son: Tradition and Authority /» 
the II extern Church, .100-1140 

N. Pi l lunger: Cl Histology Reconsider^ w 

, l S° / mpSOn: towwwv and 

C httrcli Reform .. ’ , 

• •• i. tp 

Social .Studies 

P. C. Sex ( mi; The Feminized Male ,, js 

Travel uud Topography 
S. dc Gramout; The French « 

G. Grigsou: Notes from an Odd Cumin « 

World Affairs 

R. Conquest: The Nation Killers u 
A Fontaine: History of the Cold War. , 
Volume II 

M. P. Gehlcn: The Communist Pam 0 t 
the Soviet Union . . • . « 

M. Harbotile: The Impartial Soldier .. p 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES Sc 


Librarians 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 

lUNivi.nsiir or i.okdohi 

IIIIKAHV .VrtlSlANT rniuln.il [O' 
iSr C-UllCiit libra']-. Dulles will be 
mu'icj conivinrJ wJth pcilodieab, to- 
U'-ihur hiiEi iml* imt ol ihu liorarl 
»jiinicr xonic prcvloui libiart tapcil. 

rnfe £> iM/AHc 

IrlilJ i3l.ii i ii lib In Hie tub [MO hjr 
SMI l" two pa annum, u u h ilie poiaLbillTv 
U wdi.ill.e TO llic »rjlc t*WO to k!5 C-j 

X 1.210 per ■□Hum rite %tcb nnoin .1 
kaic 

.yppUniiaiH, fill I PH dClaill Df w, cdu. 
caiiua and iPtFcrkncc, and the nunci or 
ln» lelcren, tv Tbt SrCrUall. IMford 
l oik jo, {« Hi-ill '< Purls, l.'jndon, WW.], 
i> vion ai fuuslblt. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
OARNirr 

< IHUAKJUi IIRPaRTMI'iNT 

Al'pl |( ATillKS arc InUwd fm |ftc 
POM «1 SliNinit ASSISTANT. 

Sjlnri- AP J-J <61,513 to t'.M’.S per 
annum, pint tSO London WolBhrina). 

C.vnflidaici thouid be Ctun«r>.\J Llln- 
limit 

NnUonal SrTicmr. Pcailon.'iblii post- 
McdJcil cumin. nlon. 
lumsisinj dlwn.’tllllrt. 

Aupllciuon rormi and lunhur dcuiU 

t ina Uk T1 trough Librarian. Rircnidold 
lonw. lUr Duituuitii, Hendon, N.W.4. 

< '/wins dulu: loih Sriiwmbw, 1*70 
«. H WU LIAMS. Town dl crtr. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BARNET 

I.1BRARIPS DEPARTMENT 
Al'PUCATIDNS bio Imjiod fi*m 
Ubmit.n* Cor the POST ,«j< 
5C/K)OL9 I E[1H AH IAN. Salary A.P 
. }J. w ri.OJJ. piui 640 London 

WmahUnal, Point or entry on Ibc scale . 
drpindeni on qiulincaiOM and expetl- 
eo«, - 

Miitwnai scheme PriiiloDable pan. 
Medical cMmlnuilun. Ceaveutni . die- 
Runhliec. 

AmnnUDB Corm and further details 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
EALING 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
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i , f j jh e general reader. A 
expanded and jIIus- 

-fittion i»y ilw ainhor ol 
■f’, r mid dnrstdlcndc 

ifuittMt* llW*!. ‘J 

, „ ei ies the convcnl tonal 
,Ly where the hlcrary 
‘J is decorated with map- 
jDichronistic illuslralions 
■id arl. Professor Picker* 
tenges old assimiplions 
^affinities between arl and 
v*nd points the way to a 
‘:a appraisal. I he llicory 
, fa seventy pages is fnl- 
t , 1 series of “selected slu- 
aciilircd essays added in 
j sequence and largely 
*tr literary content l-rom 
rjjfy professional field of 
j German. U is students in 
jjebo are immediately con- 
tJiihe book ; but its con- 
I* fundamental importance 
diul studies as u whole. 
fitly, aesthetics, and reli- 

psniility of the author and 
v-ity of his approach pro- 
i*ork which is brilliant, 
it, erudite, or simply infn- 
{Hidiims to be M dislni\lful 
fsA scholarship 'I he " In* 
^Survey" questions many 
! conventional methods and 

R of literary scholars 
irians alike, and their 
& to each other. .Some of the 
* may seem obscure or 
A ash a* the lengthy rcjcc- 
iUmtagesehlchte in the ICC* 
JtttAetic theory ; as Profes- 
■teipg admits, " readers un- 
‘f silh Geistcsgeschichte ah 
t oponoded by minor pracii- 
1 i® thirties will wonder 
u taale all this fuss The 
R jbni of the argument hero 
fcwabls, and one aKo senses 
« author constantly labours 
i^sshiion problems— a tribute 
wtanud 0 f abslrac-t ( ici man 
The finest see- 

far? "!•****■ :,re * lt,r 
£f* «?*r, the analyses of 

US** n when Profes- 
la kcs us to an ,, r i 
J? lecture ^d describes 
a hear and ««. {Q„ suJ. 

j.i 7 . apparently spends 
£*» wanning the faces 
^ry coUeugucs for their 

ft Jjandard* the book is 
and the uuthor's 
& 1 . 4 t y|« does not miike 
EjSf- Professor Picker- 
el As** bcUer if l,e 
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fjf** Middle High 
8 m odel. I he 
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hack t»> what tin* motifs meant U» 
the medieval uriisi «uul his public i 
comiexions are only valid il jiisld ta- 
ble widi reference lo medieval svrlt- 
mgs and liturgical practice, the 
author al once popularizes his 
knowledge and assumes the reader 
to he aware of the medieval sy.stem 
of prefigurative typology, a number 
of stock allegories, and a range cif 
Latin and vernacular 1 item I lire. » rs 
an immensely rewarding journey 
hut difficult even for the medieval 
German specialist, not least through 
its omissions. Professor Pickering 
" draws the line ” at seated female 
figures ; but what is his opinion of 
the best-know n association of litera- 
ture and arl after the picture of 
Walther von der Vogclwcide : the 
affinity between the Sigune Wol- 
fram's Parzivnl and the Pietft ’ 

There follow four " essays of fur- 
ther introduction Professor Pick- 
ering applies his leelmique nega- 
lively to the Old High German 
Muspitli and convincingly shows 
that medieval art could not tovc 
illustrated the poem's content. I ms 
leads to interesting icfleciions on the 
relationship of art and drama. I ncre 
is a short section on tapestries 
illustrating the Tristan legend 
and a less satisfactory chapter on 
medieval descriptions of church in- 
teriors. Here the author gives a 
Stimulating interpretation of his 
chosen texts, but is unable to give a 
full' history of the motif because of 
the admittedly incomplete slate ol 
knowledge, of the subject, where 
much work is currently in progress. 
Though he suggests that theological 
treatises On the tabernacle ana 
temple are. relatively unimportant in 
this context (becau»e "given m 
scripture), the manuscript illustra- 
tions of these biblical structures 


nut mentioned in the chapter- 
might point the wuy to further 
research based on his methods, for 
they seem to confirm literary evi- 
dence that the allegorical back* 
ground consists of an even wider 
nexus of associations embracing 
also the Heavenly Jerusalem tradi- 
tion ami its Old Testament prefigur- 
alion. 

A major section deals with the 
theme of Fortune. The material 
partly overlaps with another recent 
work of Professor Pickering. Augus- 
tinus oder Hoelhltts f Ges- 
chkhtswhreibuntf uutl epiulte Dhh- 
titnn im Mine! a! ter -uutl in der Nett - 
:elt, 1 1 19671, which seeks t t , estab- 
lish a genre of " dynastic history 
according to Boethius " within 
medieval historiography. Much 
of the discussion of the Wheel 
of Fortune motif ranks with the 
hesl material in the book, and 
the influence of Boethius is proved 
beyond dispute: the importance of 
Book 111 of the Pc Consulathne 
rhlhsnphiae for Walther von der 
VoueJweide's '* Ich $a z . fif cime 
sleine". and the previous, failure of 
scholars to note the influence are, 
once Professor Pickering has 
pointed them out, only too obvious. 

However, especially in the trun- 
cated form presented here, the his- 
toriograph ic.d thesis raises some 
doubts. There is no problem with 
commonplace literature : sainls 

legends, biblical dories, world* 
histories are “ Augustinjan ; the 
average Arthurian romance, narra- 
tive literature, historical res geUtte 
i are "Boethian V : Unfortunately, 
some of the greatest literary works 
i defy the dogmatic “ cither-or ck*«sj- 
ncolion, and have lo 
,ted to fit. or interpreted deliber- 

/ ate attempts to bridge fbc dichotomy. 


Thus Wolfram's ParrJvuj : is il 

really adequate lo aUribute the jO 
hero’s failure at the grail ensile to r 
die Mi.'illiilion of Foilune, with no [ 
qucstiiin of personal guilt 7 Prorc-t- 
Mir Pickering's assertion that this is A | 
"proved" by “a vast secondary ^ 
literature ’’ is hcMigcicnl but hardly E 
persuasive. Nor arc matters clarified g 
by i he assncialion of divine Provi- .. 
donee and Fnrlune with the csis- J 
tcnce n f llw Pen eval tradition ilstflf J 
and its Cicnnan exponent. Wolfram. . 
A more conventional dry-as-dusi 
study or saeltlc and the related ^ 
vocabulary are needed lo make this fj j 
argument convincing. Works of pos- ^ 
vibly ambiguou, ethos aNo present a] 
problems ; Professor Pickering is t] 
obliged to exclude the NiMimuctt- , v 
lied and some F.ddic lays' from his 1( 
hypothesis by regarding i ht-tii as z 
wholly pagan. ,md though lie lightly „ 
claims much sii-ppoit foi the role of 
Boethius in a recent study by Gerd 
Weber of Old English and Old ( 
Noi'se terms Tor fate, Weber's Chris- . 
tianizing thesis ignores the numerous | 
instance's of u perhaps more primi- 
live concept of fate in the Icelandic , 
sagas where the specific technical | 
terms arc not used. I 

The fullest anti most important t 
section, which deserves wide [ 
acclaim, is that dealing with the | 
Crucifixion. Here the originality of 
Professor Pickering’s treatment ol 
the interplay of literature and a-ri 
makes its must successful impact. He 
shows that (lilie supposedly '* realw- ; 
tic" portrayals of the Crucifixion 
evinced in the more gruesome prod- 
uels of Gothic art— and hence our j 
modern " image " of xvhat happened 
at the Crucifixion -a ro based not 
on any factually accurate account 
nr the Gospels, nor on any contem- 
porary Gothic " realism Instead 
they are largely determined by I he 
cxcgetical writings of the Church 
Fathers attempting to visualize how 
the Old Testament prophecies about 
the Crucifixion mini have been lul- 
filled, especially the crucial mes- 
sianic I'Milm* 21 and 5ft lA.V. — 

s7 »- • . , • • 

| hi- sign'd icuitcL' ol llu 1 thesis is 

Inoualu home by the fact dial .he 
very xliapu ol the cross itself was 
conditioned by such features as (lie 
posture of Christ speaking Hie 
" lu liter, f oral vc ilium Hie ulli* 
Hide or prayer with outstretched 
mins liiurgically re cnuwted by the 
priest ai tlu- ulmr-arJ by the need 
for C hrist's body (•- riu stretched in 
order lo hillll the prophecy " they 
counted all my bone **• 

fmportnnl In this context was the 
common place Christo logical hVK»Bp 

of the harp of Psalm 5ft (57). 
overlooked In modem patristic 
scholarship, which explained the 
portrayal of the boring of the holes 
■ }n the cross before the Crucifixion. 
r the shape of the nails, and (he use 

5 of musical metaphor. 

This summary does less lhan jus- 
' tico to the content or the chapter; 

Professor Pickering himself points 
B out that he could have filled a copious 
1 volume with further documents- 
l tion: “The chapter itsdf is a sum- 

- mury." There is no room here io 

- consider its complexity and compnct- 

- ness the historical development of 

- the motifs, the theoretical problem 
• of understanding texts and pictures 
V as they were understood in the 
i Middle Ages, the constant cross- 
i reference .and allusiap. Many of tfie 

1 strict conventions of«acfto»rsbip are '• 
c ignored as elsewhere, hut this is 

6 hardly fell as a loss. Thus the 
J numerous detailed references to the 
f Patrnloqia Latina needed to sub- 
e slantiate what are claimed to be 
r medieval commonplaces are simply 
e passed over. The reader unfamiliar 
1 with the principles of scriptural exc- 
s, Kes is before the Reformation wilt 
is have to take much of the argument 

on trust. .... 

i- The professional - medievalist ■ or 
i- theologian will know how lo ch^k 
e the material for himself— although 
h he ought to be convinced in any 
i' case. He will rather find himself 


The Narrative 
Art of Charles 
Dickens 


pondering, in the light of his own 
knowledge, the problems of perspec- 
tive and the numerous possibilities 
for further association of ideas 
opened up by 'iho hinfs which the 

author drops at every ium. 

Thus Hie Old Tesla rhent types of 
Mose? lifting up the serpent in Ihe: 
wilderness, and ‘ his- ; posture of 
prayer, before - the : defeat , of |he 


THE RHETORIC OF SYMPATHY 
AND IRONY IN HIS NOVELS 

Harvey Peter 
Sucksmith 

l )r Sui-Lsinilli tlisiiilyiiislus 
K'lwL'cn simple and cum pits 
rhetoric in the novels of bit ki ns 
and argues llui miiiic ufl Mckms’s 
piv.it cki si lengths aswtll as 
ulmLilcssck can he viewed ill linns 
nthis ihuioric. (il examining wlui 
he calls *rlie rlidorie of sympjlliy 
and in my 1 . Dr Sucksmith imru- 
ihiecs n new concept, that uf'ihe 
‘complex elleet', which he relates 
io the language, structure, eluiacleri- 
/.ii it in, and visit m in Dickens's 
linu-ls. Frontispiece (to/- 

Critical Essays 
from The 
Spectator 

BY JOSEPH ADDISON, WITH 
FOUR ESSAYS BY 
RICHARD STEELE 
EDITED BY 

Donald F. Bond 

Literal urc, ancient and modern, 
tbnncd the subject of inanv of the 
daily essays published by Addison 
nnd Steele in 1711 - 12 . These 
essays— willy without being 
mnliciniLS, erudite without being 
pu t curious— brought 1 he reasnini ble 
discussion oLTiierature within tile 
range of ordinary readers. This 
selection is from Puil'esMir Itoud's 
tleli nit i vc edition of The S per tutor 
<5 vnluines, /Us)- Paper covers Hi /- 
Oxford Paperback' Juittlisli Texts 

Etching, 
Engraving, and 
Intaglio Printing 

> Anthony Gross 

L ‘ Alihmigli .1 nimiber nf liandhnuks 
s and iLcJtiscs mi ibis milijui haw 
c been written, the (line lias come 
- fiir 1 fie many met I mils, matei ials 
■ nnd recent iiuinvdiinns to lie 
I considered aud evaluaicd in nue 
• biKik. Anitiony (jroxs, mi amlmriry 
I on the subject ns well as q 
1 practising engraver, eonsiileis 
’ tlu-xc incihnils in ilicir historical 
setting and in relation In the work 
i of the artists who have used tluin. 

: 70 text il lust rat ions 70 /- 


Studies in 

Landscape 

Design 

VOLUME III 

G.A.Jellicoe 

Tlicsc studies draw attention 10 
the philosophic basis underlying 
landscape design. Mr Jcliicoc^ 
discusses ihc place of symbolism 
and allegory, makes suggestions fnr 
the adaptation of London parka to 
the changing urban environment, 
and examines the application of 
ideas behind recent developments 
in kinetic art to landscape .dcslrai. 

84 plates 16 tcxt-figtircs 65/-. 

Crime, Police, 
and Race 
Relations 

A STUDY IN BIRMINGHAM 

John R. Lambert 

One police division in Birmingham, 
covering areas of pom housing and 
multi-occupation, has been 
isiudicd by tlic author in depth and 
detail. Mr Lambert relates ihc 
police role in race relations to die 
conditions of instability and 
insecurity, that underline crime and 
delinquency in immigrant areas, 
and calls for acriofi iu housing and 
urban renewal. 13 maps bof- 
lustiw t e/K are Relation t 
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\ni.ik4. ilf. ,ni- huih vlitut n (■ i he 
mj* in tii. .in l I in [lie i„ini"y:rapllj ul 
i lit- < nu.it xiun I'mlc-Mir fl’icKo ins* 

ililv-. Mil: lllMlhli' til poilil (Mil lll.lt. 
Hi ( iMili .1 •! In [lit.' h ih lie-t I H;ilT;t1iie. 
I lie l'-*. n O' I'liK nii 1 c!nsvl> a^su- 
vialcd 1". I In- curls l : ;illR*is m 
■ Hik-i In ci n pli. i -.i/o i lie I'finlngy. 
• 'itc i' Icmpred in :is|. whether there 
i*» >.ini I ir million mi the icon ogrii phi* 
o.i 1 liilc were urlLh conscious ol 
I lie Mimliirjls ol I he lifting yo it lire 
»>! e.ich lx pc. iviidci in cxcgctitMl 


-.ikjiiifiC.ilicc : I lie (ilci.il> .iisi'ciii- 

linii nf ( lie l iso until'. w;is li:iull> :i 
con mi mi place, though it m;is known 
In one of the I ark Middle High 
German writers of biblical epics in 
the curl v i svell'ih ccnlnrv. 

\guin. ilen I my with iiui'ic- making 
in an im.iiv ol i>lie ( iiicilision. 
Prolc'Mji Pickering explains the 
role ot ’( nbiK.-.iin and Ins ajipren- 
Hcui who insliioneil the nails with 
the iiiU'ic o| then a mil. In what 
relationship, then, do they stand to 


ilic iiiii'iei.iii Pythagoras, who dis- 
covered the tunic intervals by 
walJiiny sniillis working with ham- 
mers of different si/es? One Ihii- 
Icen l h'ccntu ry ma n n scri pi of a 

musical treatise accompanies an 
illustration of this event with a 
picture of a harpist, recognizable to 
art historians as a King Dm id 
After reading Professor Pickering’s 
survey of the harp of David and the 
nil'll in the Crneifi Nron context, it is 
difficult to confine this i I lust nit ion 


To the Editor 


Eliot and Pound 

Nil, I ihi’iiM like in make it emree 
luui to (lie (etici nf mine you 
print hi lire cii i rent //.-V (August 
*Xi Hiring in a hurry to catch 
the mist, .nut not being able to 
liml Pilot's letter, which was missing 
fftiin where I hull supposed it to be. I 
Liii-ted to my memory in reporting wliat 
lie had n-riiteu uluHil the Canio\. Later, 
having (mind that "boring" occurs 
twice on paue Phj of the Penguin Neu- 
| began to wonder, though I 
was itiiilu certain about the emphatic 
tin rohura lion, whether he had actually 
conveyed it by just taking up that word 
Ir.'in me. My misgiving is eonflrmed 
now that f li.ive Mini's teller in from of 
me. Altci leterriiie in niiothei innficr, 
i:l)n e continues: 

This gives me the opportunity for say- 
ing thin I have read with interest the 
opi login* to the papeihack edition of 
AVw Beni in xx. I agree with you 

about Pound S the aridity of the 
( 'twins, with the exception of at least 
one item & a Tew lines from one of die 
.so-called Pi-snn Cantos where it seems 
to nu* also that ii touch of humanity 
breaks through; I mean the lovely- 
verse of “ Bow (sic I down thy vanity ” 
and the reference to the Negro who 
knocked him up a table when he was 
in the cage at Pisa. And of course 
Pound’s incomparable sense of 
rhythm carries u lot over. But 1 do 
And the Crnias. apart from that c%- 
cepkion.il moment. quite arid & 
depressing. 

Willi this sentence I- hot's letter ends. 

,, .. , F. R. |,EA VIS. 

I. Buutnide Gardens. Cambridge. 

{.‘H.t OI:-'N. 

V The extract from *1 . S. Eliot’s letter 
IS published by permission of Mrs. 
Valerie I- hot. lire copyright owner. 

Internationa] 
History Congress 

. Sir, --7hi» Tbim Literary Supplement, 
by questioning the wisdom of the deci- ' 
aun taken by the so-called British 
National Committee to boycott the 
International Historical Congress this 
year, because it is being held in 'Moscow, 


Inis got ilsell in [rouble with the British 
Historical FisLibliihiin-m and h»i pro- 
voked I lie tviM | li iiml p;i in of Prolessor 
I: lion and Profenor Dickens 'I'lie latlei 
a.ssciis i August 2Si dial "so veiy few 
Briiish liisluri.uis seem to shine your 
deeper misgivings 

It would be iulen-Uiiii! lo know htnv 
he came hy that infuriiutinit ; for I 
ciuild name him a number of historinns, 
in (his and in oilier Colleges, who. for 
various reasons, thought the decision 
taken to boycott the Congress Mas 
hasty, unwise, irrelevant and inelfee- 
t i vc . As the British National Commit- 
tee never took the trouble to consult 
nil History Departments of British 
Universities, it is not in n position to 
assert wliat may have been ilic opinion 
ot lire majority of academic historians, 
The most important fact to emerge- 
from the whole surrx business is the 
totally unrepresentative nature of the 
Briliili National Committee, a body 
which so light-heartedly presumes to 
guide the collective conscience of 
British historians. The decision was 
in fact inside hastily without proper 
consultation of academic bodies and 
very much u gainst the advice of a num- 
ber or other National Committees. 

Of course British historians have re- 
mained free to attend the Congress; 
fortunately, even the British National 
Committee cannot prevent them from 
doing that ; but their freedom is a costly 
one, as they have had to make the trip 
entirely at their own expense (save in 
instances when such unrepresentative 
bodies or Balillo) College have been pro 
pared to contribute hI least to. their 
(ruvel costs j. 

As Pro! c a si t Jacob li:i< emphasized 
elsewhere, il look many years lo build 
up a satisfactory relationship wiih 
Soviet historical bodies and it seems 
sJngukiriy wasteful to saerillce this 
carefully nurtured relationship in a 
sudden .fit of pique nm] moral outrage. 

If we won* to follow Professor Ellon’s 
argument (August 28). it would soon 
became impossible | 0 alteiHl any His- 
torical Congress in a score of host coun- 
tries the regimes of which we disliked. 
The Wiles Lectures in Belfast would 
be out. Maritime History Congresses in 
Lisbon would be out and \vc would 
soon be confined to the Proceedings or 
the Morelon-in-thc-Mnrsh Archaeologi- 
cal Sooktfy — hardly the way to widen 
our interests | 
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Unlike Mi. Keep (August 28i. I am 
not a .specialist of Russian history : hut. 
for [|u* pas! til Ice 1 1 yea is I have had 
man v. friendly and valuable exchanges 
with Soviet historians of the French 
Revolution. 

I Perhaps (he saddest comment on the 
whole matter is that our absence from 
i the Congress is hardly likely even to he 
widely noticed h\ those attending it. 
(Jne is reminded of the headline: “ Fog 
in Cliaiinel : Continent cm off (Jnr 
French, Dutch nml Belgian friend.* will 
ire sad; hut the Congress will not have 
collapsed in oui absence. Ii was in 
fact decided to hold it in Moscow a 
long time ago. as it wns Moscow's turn. 

I would like lo thank the TLS for 
having expressed the views of a number 
of no doubt totally un representative 
British historians. 

RICHARD COBB. 

Balliol College. Oxford. August 2**. 

Sir. -I think it hardly viinl to defend 
my .statements uguinsl the contradictions 
ot voiir correspondent Robert Peters 
(Seplemhei 4). Vel one cannot ignore 
his charge that tlie Insiitiile of Historicul 
Research received sevenlj sets of the 
Congress papers from Moscow und then 
failed to distribute them to certain 
British participants. This is of course 
totally untrue. The Soviet organizers 
made it clear tliai they would send a set 
to cnch member who duly registered. 
Since 1 know iiiiiiionuis participants who 
tltus received their copies directly from 
Moscow. I assume that- -very broadly 
speaking— the orgunizers met their obli- 
gations. At this Institute we received 
only ten copies of some papers and 
twenty of others, though without instruc- 
tions. Quite obviously this small stuck 
was not intended for distribution to 
nbout seventy intending Briiish partici- 
pants; .perhaps it is meant for libraries 
or for emergency use. Nevertheless l 
did in fuel send copies to several parti- 
cipants who complained that they find 
been omitted From the Moscow disiri- 
1*111 ion- If Professor Ward, nr even Mr, 
Peters, had similarly writ ten or tele- 
phoned, I should have been glad to 
send them seta. Ye! neither did so. The 
other contentions of Mr. Peters are 
equally frivolous, especially the idea 
tsiat the Briiish Nittiional Committee 
could have been const ruined to attend 
nic Congress in person by some sort of 
referendum. 

A. (I. DICKENS. 

International Historical Congress, 
Institute or Historical Research. Lon- 
don, W.C. I . 

Sir.- ’! have been abroad and have 
only just seen the correspondence nbout 
ue Moscow Historical Congress (Sep- 
iwnber 4). In fnct the British Section 
of the International Committee on the 
History of the Second World War had 
decided that Britain should be repre- 
sented at the day’s discussion at the 
Congress, which was to be devoted to 
manpower mobilization in the war and 
J, *?* a,k f J *? deliver the Briiish paper. 
Perhaps | might explain why, having 

nof go! 8nd v ' irLU 0lcJ P a per. 1 did 

ihi??,™'?! 1 ! 1 u . ndtf ^landing was that 
there would be lime for- serious discus- 
comparative problems and ex- 
perience by competent experts, and that 
SJ"? l " mafctf discussion po«- 
T ,sib|e Uic papers would. uo t .be too 
;; : . ” he . n the detailed pro- 

■ appeared that. there 

h ei B hl RHpefs m the morning 
(apart from opening speeches) and five 
in ;he afternoon.. There u r ould then he 

'bSLuL 0 ? u S ^ USi,ion for which eight 
; E2S? iSS’l Prepared conlrlbu- 
. bons. that Is presumably more texts 

; | R,,Ssia ? s u a,,hou H h the 

: fimefUSS". h0 ‘ ! ° f ,l>e ™ S * , » 

• It; was apparent that such a iam- 
boreo could: produce no. useful acadc- 

atld WAfehm and I 
;.*.an«lled my journey. . . 

■t ' ‘ . MARGARET GOWfNG. 

Sdcjaf Sciences, Uhiver- 
, *Jty ,pf Kent a [''Canterbury. 

What ivas the 
Parthenon for ? 

, • . I confess 'to ■ yo ur ji Vl .i v 

ii *? -* 

c '-Ii- 1 *'- .■ 'li-'.-T. i, - . j ' t ' . 


In the purely miisiwC»logic:iI .sphere* 
nny longci . 

Professor Pickering slates in hi*, 
prolace lliai there is no .subject 
"literature and art”. He has. in 
spile o| Iiiiiisu4f. in s enKif one. With- 
out il* idiosy n.Tjisies, the bonk 
could never have been 'vitteii ; hut 
lo be able to |K'rform the ical and 
lasting service it deserves, the ntnlei- 
iai needs to he svslcmulicnlly pre- 
sfiilcd in .i wax the author believes 


jinn like some ul ilu- Au.-iviiis finjud- 
ing Aristotle, perhaps Vi. I believe lliai 
the “ useful " aelivilies exist for the sake 
uf the Useless, t b a l ed million should 
lead to a tile of '* oiimn eum lUgnilale ''. 
So I always enjoy a lively brush with 
my friend Prolessor Finlev. Rut. like 
an old-fashioned lioplite. I prefer a 
bulllctlcld Unit is level and priijrerl> 
prepared ; and I fear that this time yom 
reviewer has left too many piifalls 

Il surely shows great ignorance of 
myth-makers and Greeks to say with 
him that “ Greek myth alwnxs /rial lo 
record Hie truth ”. What of the Re- 
8 11 ding Ol Zen,, for instance, in llitul 
14V Did not Gilbert Murray virtualls 
complain that here the Epic antiex pales 
Ollenbuk'li 7 Wliat of tlmi giave poet. 
Hesiod, who was e.vpre*ssl> info rmed bv 
the Muses tliai they knew lioxv to tefl 
many lies resent hling the irulli. or else, 
when they wished, how lo tell the 
tmth V Did not Plato himself niainlnin 
that a myth should he edifying rutlicr 
ihan true 7 And as for " poor Dio- 
genes among all the stories ot him 
in lu.s namesake, Diog.-nes I aortitis, 
very many of them '* in chanuici ", how 
many are really line 7 Even when a 
few salient facts in well-known stories 
conic to he generally agreed rotten 
because they had been urged or assured 
in .some lilci.uy masieipieeei. aiicioni 
writers would devote their meeiiuii' i<< 

devising luui ualiv'coiiiradietory ex plan 

alions. I his js as true of t'oriotaim, .is 
or Electra and OrcMcs. Sophistry and 
Rhetoric were- largely ahum this soil 
of thing. As I 1 1 ink* rsi a mi Piolessm 
Finley- there was, of eouisc. a heritage 
of iluiitiiig stories .nut poeiie I'ommlas 
going hack an iiulclimic lime before* 
Homer. Bill the central topics to which 
they are now attached depend partb on 
chance, partly on the genius of the great 
poet, who lived a whole Dark Age awuv 
from the ■‘aristocratic audiences" of 
1-50 u.r. Surely this view, right nr 
wrong, is not ohvioiisb .ihuird. 

lo take aimllier llistaiue wlu-re the 
“ piquancy " of your review perhaps ex 
eeeds it.s irevinacy. does orlliodox ('hi is 
tianity really iihtili; i* toil 7 Does it not 
consider it. with Death, the consequence 
of our original presunipiimus sin 7 And 
does it not elevate l aitli above Works ? 
Again, and despite the agreement ol 
your reviewer und Prorcssoi Mo-se. 
xvhere- on earth does Ai isinpliunes 
Mttuck (Jeo plum . Hyperlioliis. or even 
Cleon as " rich bnimusie cntrcpreneiiis, 
LvJng oH die proceeds of slave - 
labour ? He aUacks people luflicr Coi 
their personal failings- -Nicias liimself. 
for InstHiiee, for his liuhit of •* po .s(- 
ponmg yiciory ”, Nor perhaps, was 
Hypcrbolus ever rich. 

Finally, your reviewer lakes credit, 
as so many do. lor knowing about all 
the latest books— LCvi-Strau.sx and the 
rest of them. So lie gives Mr. Wurining- 
n b,i «- k . n «' rk b not mentioning 
Axel Boethius. The C! olden House of 
Nero. But, hud he looked at that book, 
know like Theodore 

, H'Heniilif Anhitectnre. it 

S3*! °- f eVtf ry topic save the 

mutter in hand. 

HUGHPLOMMER. 

The Museum of Classical Ardme- 

bridge I lUc S ‘ M:xty ' s ,a^c ■ tam ' 


‘Myth’ 

Sir, ^Therc Is one aspect of your 
. front-page review of my book I August 

ltL l .?w Wh ‘V h i Li,n ,c 8itinmtely reply! 
1 would not dream ol questioning yom 
reviewer s obviously informed vicVs .m 
f h n S u ^» n, «. xven where I do 
share them ; and I shall even restrain 
my desue to. ask Tor some shred of 

I i anl hropolngists- 

UwiJ^ ,S an ,m P‘ ,r l«nt matter, rehi- 
y0Ur own ,l0nil,f ne " Social 
pf 

JUSl happen to disagree wijh mu s -h of 


lu 1,0 .'"‘Possible. | n 
Jissueialive qualiu- if > 
bu Mik'd, reworked'. and *J l ; 
rclcrenct* form. | n - 

A , rt *" 'h* Middle i- 
jitudic-x associaicd wnh^r 

dickering , J)ri>bah , N 
lc ‘ uK occupy 
""'re x'liiivenliotkil 

i ,J . ,hc foun ^ii^o? f “ 

disciplinary reference Z 

j i' l, ‘ i : 




xyl .,,1 they have done about r . 
yom reviewer, professedly^: 
siiiiially irri luted (and 1 dour* 
^eex the inaitei in 4 ml 
hyhl: lie describes me, K 
aving *• poured eonlen.p S 
h> anthropologists tnapj^ 
procedures to the d naK 
mythology *\ 'I'hiscan l , 
■'em cnee, and one only, iml tE c 
ol my hook (compare al« f J 
vlieie Levi-Strauss on Ckfi 

0 he ' in [cresting hut crniU 

1 now quote: 1 

„ As f “ r - • ■ the tirrtUi- 

Ihnt Ldvi-Strauaisn . 
recently tried out by E. R |> 
well as Uvi-.Sirau«'so*i» 
cHort on Oedipus. h a v { ^ 
unsuccessful, although fa 
brought oui some mieiera 
trusts, puiulk'lisms, mi * 
fpp.4 1 ' f.i. 

I his is polite disagrecn^* 

rcinpl. |( it js "pouring a 

liieii I do not know how 
would liud words (a docftli 
hi. uni of eriiieism. Noirtni! 
hirly object to knovkubOBlitjj 
an anonymous review joand, 
want to make it absolutely pLi 
my own hook, where it wouldl 
•»in of place, it does nollimp 
reviewei \s implications) occir. 
your reviewer assigns in ttfal 
alinosi Vlachiuvcllian chain oft 
(ion to m> “ hoslilily to anthtr^ 
oithmiosy " oxer myilis as irfl 
But mv motives are much is$ 
io say simple-minded: limit 
the views of a great many m 
gi.sis on this topic and fpiinJS* 
still liiul them, iiuidoquate. \> 
■igrcciuciil is neither hwlU'iJ e 
tempi, unless any question!^ * 
lliiopological principles •oJtdj 
is to he rega ulcd a< a kitiiwg 
ol com i and fur ntiMlfZ^W 
this is eeitainly nol s 0- . 

M i hook may or ni»)' a*b* 
in its view that the LividM?* 1 
oiy of iii) ih is more iseiul a*? 
Ms sujvrlieiul aspects Whl*“ 
ci 1 1 it. ici with Proppian 
lunilUni) than a l its rigid 
heart, where your reviewer. 
.iiilliropidogists, thinks 
value lies, TJiut will »H ^ 
Hie wash. Whill is of mfit*?- 
cmicerii. lo me at least, it l" 1 ^ 
piece which in prineipie_‘T 
worse than u neutral ahitwo . 
of eontuei hetween anlhffp 
the classics, lhc reviewer 
iiiiiiiiiains a rigidly Serif'S 
the kind exeinplifieJ m 
remark : “ Wilh ChaP 1 '/ 5 . y 

lour, Professor Kirk al ^ 
mind his own business 
anihropologisis' and 
comes much more intef^^ 
i hunks ; hut f hope lint .5 
gists, whether or not | *J | 5 
hook as- “ dabbling • wonl®* 
cxcItLsive. q .sH 

2 I athiim Close, Canibfi^ 


The Linguistic 
the Literary 


i iinl as developed and m.nli- 
^rjlr-nu^ . f linguistics, 

effect both 
Jscrlpiion in Bn- 

,d 5ev are Srcadv doing m 
'K rk of Barthes an_d 
t Apin. the .relations 
- orm " attd-nwan'ne • | a ul 
Ji-a description and evalim- 
W l^.ind to be rc- though I and 
ri^e sivlisties cannot but lufth- 
" Ulems. But any suggestion 

friction of cniwism is tn pro- 

ySorUcn DrJ Donald 
.k, rc |evanre. for cnlkhm. ol 
i£l descriplion and Mnsnista 
always seemed to me silt 
,dJ I am unable to see any 


'artistic description nnd theory 
ertcr (descriptive and evnliiu- 
i&tic, philosophical, .social, 
*«{iikal) interests of criticism. 
ti relation between analysis 
[i«,no one has better bn'iighl 
rrfagogical importance Ilian 
aa letter of advice to a young 
You should not be afraid, he 
3,(0 take a poem to pieces : L 


rf jo better way to pass f rom a 
a a particular appreciation. 
My, as Roger Fowler has 


iut (August 14), a number of 
niitrshies are now training 
mi to do just that. 

■the background of mismidcr- 
hnveen linguistics and literary 
i in ibis country cun be (raced 
lb academic situation described 
juJ in The Muse Unchained. 
mj resides in the fact that 
Benty studies and synchronic 
(aiancipated themselves from 
philology simultaneously and 
mutandis) for similar reasons, 
i te references to linguistics, 
ttilks often scent lo be aiming 
illbe intellectual approach and 
standpoints (hat characterized 
forms of languagu study, 
uiuics is better understood, 
distinguished from philology, 
» doubt continue (o talk at 
wes. And when arguments 
ol stylistics appear nnanswer- 
invisible designs will be 
• Thus Mr. Baleson even 
to tee, io my suggestion of 
tttrity between linguistics and 
toms (including stylistics) a 
a iwse , Although it is nnl 
, lwlc >hul the image 
Weal (his, pot mine), ii also, 
pnateiy. Implies that I am going 
»f! of intellect nut a i ms- 


groundless, and his new -iiiggciuun ilmi 
the commit tee suppressed informal inn 
about his editorship of Bcrgamon's 
Scottish series, are all Miflicicnily 
remarkable lo require no further com- 
ment. His refusal to admit a distinction 
hetween folk-song and pocliy composed 
in he read from the printed page is 
merely pci verse, 

AI !'NANJ>1 : R Morr. 

Department of Scottish History and 
Literal tire. University of (ilasgow, 2*1 
Bute Gardens, Glasgow, W.2. 


High Days at the 
Abbey Theatre 

Sir, I was extremely interested in the 
reference in your review of ('. P. 
Curran’s Under the Rtvetliny li'inv cSep- 
Icitlber 4t to W. B. Yeats's pfay The 
CoHllIc.w ( tiihleeil, I was a hoy nl the 
time, engaged to pluy in l-dxvaid 
Martyn’s The Heather-Field, mid I had 
a few lines ill The Cointiew CatMren. 

Noxv the fall of the little shrine of 
the Blessed Virgin xviis brought about 
because the starving peasant, returning 
front a day's search for food for itis 
wife and children (he brought nothing 
home Inn a dcrul wolf), said : “God and 
the Mother of God. hushed by the 
beating of (lie eternal win us. have 
dropped asleep and cannot near the 
poor.” 

There w«s certainly a small amount 
of protest from the hack of the audience, 
bill \vc merely paused for a moment 
and then continued. There were txvo 
or three policemen at the back all the 
time there was no question whatso- 
ever of sending for the police. I was 
standing on tlu* stage mid saw the whole 
tiling. 

This is I he llr>l I have heard of 
*’ smiling u way the soul of u priest and 
il pig in the bag caused an unholy rum- 
pus". I was present and can assure 
you that no such incident took place. 

C. C.\ S. O'MAHONY. 

Valley Hold, 27 Island Bank Knud. 
Inverness. 


Brother Animal’ 


Wilson of Princeton 


'The Papers of Woodrow Wilson 
Volume 7, 

I dileil hy Arthur S. Link 

tttfpp. Princeton University Press. 

I oiulon; Oxford University Press. 


Volume Seven ol the Wilson Papers 
liiuls him “ nel mezzo del cummin ", 
uncertain of his academic fit lure, in 
more than two minds about the main 
interests uf his academic life, with 
barely suppressed nostalgia for the 
life of action, hecoming more of u 
mere American and less of a pure 
Southerner, still highly conservative 
as a political scientist, still hankering 
after a career in or over the edge of 
the law on its acndemic side. 

Neither Wilson nor his wife was 
robust. His father had his oxvn theo- 
logical, academic, financial problems 
and his hrolher Joseph was a loving 
brother hut a good deal of a family 
problem. The return to Princeton 
from Weslcyim University was, in a 
sense, a homecoming, hut Princeton 
was a rti liter indifferent or careless 
aim a mater, and President Pullen 
promised more than he performed 
(Wilson xvas not the only sit Here r from 
Palion’s habit of passing the buck). 

It xvas no wonder that Wilson xvas 
templed to move to greener pastures 
as Princeton or the inert President 
PalU-n or even the most friendly 
Irusicc.s like Cyrus McCormick failed 
lo rui.se Itis salary or launch n luxv 
school. So a grout deal of Wilson’s 
lime xvas spent ut Johns Hopkins or 
at tho Inxv school lliut had been set up 
by the xccedcrs from Hie Columbia 
l.uxv School. Professor Link is candid 
about (liu deservedly chilly reception 
that Wilson's lirst lectures in the new 
law school got. In general lie xvas do- 


ing bin much though many ni the 
lectures lit* gave were repetitions of 
lectures he had given before. 

But at Princeton fund at the Johns 
Hopkins) Wilson’s rcpiiluiion wus 
steadily rising and he xvas ohviously 
u "coming man". One sign of his 
rising reputation was the approach 
made to him by the trustees of the 
University of Illinois. 'This was not 
hy any means one of the most pro- 
mising of the land grant universities, 
not remotely comparable with Wis- 
consin or Michigan. But it wus pns- 


moitcy ; he nccxlcd reputation ; he had 
often something he xvunied to say 
(and said it ru liter loo often). He was 
becoming more and more important 
in nil aspects of Princeton life (includ- 
ing lhc athletic life of the College of 
New Jersey that xvas just becoming 
Princeton University). The newly 
n uined university xvas casting oil its 
excessively clerical preoccupations 
and was becoming "smart", alt reeling 
xvealihy young men from all over the 
country, already the Princeton of (he 
eating clubs and of bright young men 


sibly an opportunity to turn what (he L^. 11 Turkmgton, it not ycl the 
sceptical Cyrus McCormick had ™ii“tcton of Scott 1-itz.geiidd. 
described as a bad high school into a Wilson was n teacher of politics in 


real university, and the Illinois trus- 
tees xvcrc ready, for the time being 
at any rale, to pay Wilson the very 
large salary Iby tlie standards of that 
age) of S6.00H a year plus perks. But 
Wilson would have been reduced to 
administration and begging, and he 
finally refused. One reason for the 
refusal was the overwhelming compe- 
tition front lhc new University of 
Chicago, where the combination of 
(he wealth of John D. Rockefeller and 
Lite immense drive and imperial 
ambitions of William Rainey Harper 
were giving the Middle West (and not 
only the Middle West) a nexv standard 
of academic excellence and ambition. 
None could then have foreseen the 
successful invasion of Chicago from 
(he Urhana campus of the land grant 
college of which Cyrus McCormick 
had written so harshly. There xvere 
other offers or feelers, hut from more 
eminent Institutions Ilian (he Univer- 
sity of Illinois then xvas, but <llx aliter 
mum. Wilson stayed in Princeton and 
so kept, unconsciously, on the track 
to the White House. 

Wilson, naturally given lo driving 
himself too hurd. did loo much under 
various kinds of pressure. He needed 


Wilson was a teacher of politics in 
:i very wide sense. He was not only 
an extremely elfedixc and popular 
teacher in the university but xvas a 
preacher of a new politics to the 
“educated" classes. They were to lead 
ihe masses of loyal but ill-equipped 
voters. But one ntay suspect that Wil- 
son had little hope of clfcclive leader- 
ship or " followership" from the 
masses of new immigrants. The real 
Americans xvere to be led by educated 
"Wasps” and the “Germanic” ele- 
ments in the American population 
f which included the clhnic Germans 
as well as the “Anglo-Saxons"). Wil- 
son xvas a rigid “Mugwump", a Whig 
in the traditional sense, suspicious of 
even Southern demagogues as well us 
of Tammany Hall. Indeed, Wilson 
xvas a political snob as xx'di as an 
effective and penetrating critic of 
other Mu&xvumpH like J, W, Burgess 
of Columbia University and Janies 
Bryce of Oxford and (he House of 
Commons. A prophetic mhiI could 
have foreseen lhc evolution of I'ro- 
fessor Wilson, but there xvere no pro- 
phetic souk around. Only an inspired 
prophet could have foreseen the Wil- 
son of l‘) 1 2 in the Cleveland Demo- 
crat of IR92. 
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The School of 
Peter Abelard 

Sir.— May 1 reply lo one criticism 
made hy your reviewer of my School of 
Peter A hi lard (July 9)7 H would be 


TO THOSE CONCERNED WITH 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Abur chance 
of a lifetime: 

to go abroad with expenses paid 
and discover more about your special interest, 
for the benefit of your country. 


hS.’" J^Bnase relation- made by your reviewer of my School of 
i^edfA,i d ^, r ‘be first time Peter AhJard (July *J) ? It woo d be 
^motiona I W i?f - , rc H l,it, C much surprising indeed if any historical Uis*. 
^ D taiis than by cumpc- cussiun of what Latin -cIioIjm in the 


merely 


I - .merely ma*- ■ aDd Wt^ i . other resent your reviewers iinnincw m 

!‘ vL-r bc wrote, it i4 ^ ' ■ whole book for charging me with coming “ wo close to 

cn^-HwlSda not a ' ^ J0 H N M at » apolSgtSks for comfort". When I 

re Kin '<1 dcscripli»' n tS^^sridtiaa* ci wrote in ihe conclusion that Abelard 

August MlT&lNF'"!' ^®fMa? ge,St - Mark’s. Bella- knew, perhaps better than h,s cnt.ci, 

re m sivltaUcs " ' • . (but he was less a teacher of truth than 

Eh linguistic -. ' • ! an apalyst and a reviewer of formulae 

within the framework ft and of lhc nidss of unilaritaiates. I did 

esis we do not need a oC(\Hi c L ' \r no more than re ex press Abelard s own 

the'linLiSSnal^sjL?* VerSP repeated ufflrmalion. To take an 

L mS a normal \ example; he wrote in his Ethka: 

Iks and involve n °tfT’ ™thOlOfflPC - m Smsh ™hi in rnnnihus que : sen bo 

principles (if wkcM» - .*. i»* ;' ^V&lcS opinioncm meam magiji c&ponere - quain 

principle . c . . ' difHnicionCm verilahs 

bas prevented (Oxford. Balliol College, MS. 2)fi, 

. # .„ lv _ UH Scotty i c .. er f.70v). Thai n how lie saw- W*» l ' ,nc * 

ing aecbralcli Dr. Sdouii ilcniaN of lion anJ 11 ntft apologetic to say so. 

t ^ be has Dio muddle im«' which your reviexver 

^ C « .^ion of l‘ nli,ida errw ;n 1 ' W has entered is oiifx deepened by hi? 

™ Ar^ndfog it ’1'° “ ^ ron * l V further charge Hul l am taking a ' WJ-. 

s * n «rvative ” view .because for so Jie 
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This is the rare 

opportunity which a 
Travelling Fellowship 
from the Winston Churchill ^ 
Memorial Trust gives. It en- 
ables U,K. citizens to enlarge 
their experience. by travel ; and 


Trust 


me and my work. 11 

Each year the Trust 
. offers fellowships to 
. people who are interested, 
whether privatdiy or 
professionally, in certain 
specified fields. History and 
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Cartesians and Newtonians 
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S fierce and the iiiiiiyhlenment. 
2WJj»p. Clarendon Press : 0.\ford 
University Press. U I Us. 

IIO BERT V. St I1III lliLD : 
Mechanism and MntcrinUsni 
ilri Lisli Natural Philosophy in An 
Age of Reason. 

336pp. Piintetnn Universily Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
£4 I Os. 


When Voltaire wittily contrasted a 
Paris from which (he heavens ap- 
peared to be full of aether ial whirl- 
pools with a London from which 
they appeared quite empty, he was 
seeking (o do moic than merely 
compare the Male of natural philo- 
sophy in Cartesian France with that 
in Newtonian England. For, as 
Voltiiirc believed, the fuel that the 
French were still nddicted to Des- 
cartes in the early 1730s was more 
illuminating about the quality and 
disposition of the French mind than 
about the true merits of the compet- 
ing philosophies. Since Voltaire's 
lime the contrast between the French 
liking /or rationality and deduction 
and the Brilish preference for em- 
piricism and induction has become 
enshrined in the folklore of the his- 
tory of science. It was heightened by 
nmetccnth-ecRtury British philo- 
sophers, to say nothing of Macaulay 
in his famous essay on Bacon, and 
was used in some memorable chau- 
vinistic invective by Pierre Duhem. 
who contrasted the profound yet 
narrow mind of the French with the 
broad yet shallow mind of the 
British, there being no doubt in 
Duhem's eminently French mind 
that depth and narrowness were 
much to be preferred. 

These books provide occasion to 
reflect afresh -on the venerable tra- 


THE 


dilion fur hoary myili) of national 
C’har.ielcri’ities in science. To what 
extent was Voltaire's observation 
vindicated in the century when (he- 
'd philosophies of Dewar ks and 

Newton were competing for favour 
in both Fiance and Britain ? In a 
trivial sense, of course, Voltaire was 
quickly proved wrong. For by the 
n 1 740i the French were proclaiming 
them selves Newtonians quite as cn- 
^ thusiaslically as the British had 

been doing since the 1690s, so that 
they, no levs than the British, must 
„ have viewed Forvlenclle ns a most 
curious relic of a bygone age when, 

1 at the age of nincLy-ifive, -he pub- 
• iished his final defence of Cartesian 
- vortices in 1752. But such was the 
i breadth anti diversity of Newton's 
, philosophy that (he mailer cannot 
revi there, it remains lo ascertain 
w'hich of several Nmvlons the 
French chose to follow. Was it, for 
example, the rationsvlist who appears 
Jn the mathematical abstractions of 
the Principal or the experimenter 
itnd champion of sense experience 
who wrote much of the O pricks 7 
D’Alembert, for his part, did not 
waver in his allegiance to the 
former Newton. And (his is not 
surprising, for, us Professor Han- 
kins shows, he retained .far more of 
the Caitcsianism that lie imbibed in 
his you ih than his public denuncia- 
tion o-f Descartes would suggest. He 
was not. of course, Cartesian 
enough lo accept the crude mech- 
anisms that soventccnth-centiury fol- 
lowers of Descartes saw as an 
essential part of their philosophy. 
Bui he? was Cartesian none the less i 
rn his 1 arrogant rationalism ” and 
m the Jowly status that he accorded < 
to sense experience as a source of 1 
knowledge about the natural world. 1 
Hence, jtor ail his protestations of i 
Newtonian orthodoxy, he appears in ! 
Professor Hankins’s book as almost 1 
the paradigm of Voltaire’s eight. 1 
Sw QtUry FrcfK * Mhiial philos- . ' 1 

So perhaps Cartesianism. mas- 1 
q uerading as Now Ionian ism, did 
after all retain its hold on the < 
French mind through the eighteenth ( 


d century. But how typical was d’Al- 
it embert? Should we accept, with 
n Frnst Cassirer (and, by implication, 
ic with Voltaire), lhal he typified the 
d "mind" of the French (in lighten - 
ir merit? Certainly he has never been 
i\ a favourite of most EnlighlenmeiK 
s historians, who (daunted perhaps by 
c his mathematics) have generally 
g seen him as peripheral and tinchar- 
- acteristic of the period. And it is no 
i criticism of this new biography lo 
t suggest that even now there is 
t ground for no mure than a modest 
t reappraisal. But reappraisal there 
, must be, especially among British 
historians, for the philosophical 
i position that caused him to break 
with Diderot in 175S was important 
i and not one that he alone held. 
Indeed, the growing antipathy be- 
tween d’Alembert, (he mathemati- 
cian and rationalist, and Diderot, 
the advocate of observation and 
experiment, strikingly displays the 
snnie tension within French scien- 
tific thought that Voltaire believed 
to exist only between the two sides 
of the Channel. Moreover, it was a 
tension that grew in intensity as the 
century wore on, until by the 1790a 
it had completely divorced the men 
of reason from the natural histo- 
rians and the mathematicians from 
the observers of nature. It took 
disciples of d’Alembert, like 
Lagrange and Laplace, to dizzy 
heights of mathematical sophistica- 
tion from which there was no possi- 
bility of communication with, say, 
the Rousseauite novelist Bemad in 
de Saint-Pierre, who achieved gen- 
uine scientific eminence as Director 
of the Musdum d’Histoire Nature! le. 

It was also the same tension which 
early in the nineteenth-century com- 
pletely alienated Lamartine, the 
Romantic lover of nature, from 
mathematics, the “ chains of human 
fought”. And, sadly for d’Alem- 
bert'S _ reputation and Voltaire's 
thesis, it would be dilllcult to main- 
tain that the rationalist, at least in 
the eighteenth century, held the 
ascendancy. 


What now of Britain? Complete 
dedication lo Bacon ian-stylc empiri- 
cism, or the same tension that we 


find in France? Professor Schofield 
does not set out to answer the 
problem. But his study of two op- 
posing concepts of the nature of 
matter and ih action gives no hint 
of the dominant empiricism that 
Voltaire would have expected to 
find here. This was n field of study 
for which Newton’s “ hold anil 
eccentric thoughts ” (contained 
mainly in the Queries of the Up- 
ticks). and not experiment, provided 
the starling point. Nor docs Mech- 
anism and Materialism reveal any 
clearly defined tension of the 
French type. Rather the impression 
is one of unanimity, nlhcit a tmun- 
imily that changed in diameter (at 
least on the theory of matter) 
during the century. The change was 
from “mechanism” to “material- 
ism ", 

For the supporters of " mech- 
anism ", who were tho direct inheri- 
tors of the mechanical philosophy 
that triumphed in the scientific rev- 
olution of the seventeenth century, 
alterations in chemical or physical 
properties were explained by varia- 
tions in the sizes, shapes, configura- 
tions, and motions of particles of 
an undifferentiablc, homogeneous 
matter. As a pliable view of mutter 
that was equally consistent with the 
Cartesian plenum, Gnssendi’s atom- 
ism, and Boyle’s corpuscular philos- 
ophy, it held sway in Britain until 
about 1740, not least because it 
seemingly had the support of 

Newton himself. About 1740, how- 
ever, the change came. It was a 
change that the author associates 
(somewhat obscurely) with the 

emergence in England of what 

A. O. Love joy called “ incipient 
romanticism ", a return to Gothic 
architecture, and a move from the 
dictates of rationalism that had gov- 
erned Augustan literature. In nut- 
ural philosophy it wns manifested 
most obviously by a transfer or 

influence from men of the English 
universities, like Bentley. Dcrhum. 
Clarke, and the KcilK, in men like 
Cullen, Black, Franklin, Priestley, 
and Hers did, who were educated 
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With (he rise of these- 
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die materialist, physics 
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iMid l.ght fulfilled 
qua lily- bearers, as also fit 
sicr \ elements. In a i® 
course. " materialism " ^ 
a 11 ,f° Aristotelian "gjj 
qualities , and hence of ah 
of the scientific revolution,!: 
tael that 'tin* qualities 
materialised endowed than 
(bogus) Newtonian ped^n 
sufficed to ensure their rsdn 
lance. ~ 

It is a rare pleasure to tsi 
wicli scholarly hooks on 
Reason. Professor Hanknj 
raplu. illuminated as ftilf 
appreciation of tfAlembeifu 
matical work that no ej£«l 
grapher has cared, or btafi 
show, L a ssclcome ampin 
Ronald tiriindey's $i udy offi 
belt the philosophe, It is i 
ougli. even definiliw t® 
biography of a too neglects 
and as such it has no mall 
sor SJuil idd\ book, by O 
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subject have seived to 4 
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time the thedv wifi at Wstfi 
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work »l Joseph Bbok, £ 
treated somevs-lut skeld#M 
pciv'piively) But It is 
.ill exciting and «**■!] 
argued woik and n 
Newtonian studies. 
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KJegU church. The next 
■rli declared war »n i. ,,s * 
EbftWghl about the w.th- 
R the French garrison iron. 
f*e occuptuion of the city 
l Italian national Hoops on 
ELr 20. and the collapse ol 

Epnl 1*«£ U w:,s 
K era fur the papacy, the 
L catholic church and Europe. 
L infallibility had been dc- 
L [hi Vatican Council since 
Lina on December 8. 1869, 
[Solly. But the debate that 
L outside the Council, In 
Lritt and pamphlets, was 
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Fnicign SccteUny, on fJecoinbcr 5, 
I 860 , he said: 

There is uni a day passed here in Koine 
where I duii’l leel the blessings of the 
Reformation and t thunk Ciud with all 
my licit 1 1 dial we ai home have broken 
tin ever with Ibis internal Papacy, 
i ntukisloii.) 










5? violent und embittered. 
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One has become accustomed to the 
prolific energies of Peter Gay ; even 
so reacquaintance with his prodigious 
output always comes as a surprise, 
rne present book continues the work 
f*S w t , JI1 lhe first volume on the 
Enlightenment three years ago^ (TLS. 
August 29, 1968), • There he was 
endeavouring to trace the intellectual 
origins of the movement; here he Is 
more concerned with the philo- 
sopher programme, viewed in the 
social context of the time. “pro. 
gramme “is understood in the widest 
sense, ranging from a survey of medi- 

to the Archduke Leopold'of Tuscany ’ 

& ,si ° lre naritrelie to 
^anVrKritik det Urtelfshafrto The . 
Federalist R nd a host of other, things 
besides, Apparently unrelated details 
are brought into coherence through ’ 


Professor Gay'x superb capacity for 
synthesis. Last, but by no means least, 
he;nro v| des/ ; us with, fte klnd of, 
bibliographical 1 essay we have: come . 
to^oxpect of ■ hltn f a section of 6vtr -, 

1 1(1 hanM n h ! u__ia . 
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130 page* tuid ft feast In Itself,' 

: ; The a pthor> I general, thesis will ndt 
.’- * ur PFl» "AhoSe ■ who i :have read his 


„ -urnse,:- wno ■ nave read, his 
, earllerworks.vH^ scesthe Enlighten- ’ 
ment a s.a reepyery oLnervq 41 : With 
lOffeiAuig seoulftrizatioti. man gain*- 
, a tru ^'P i . clLIr ® <>T i)l^ environment tnd : 

sees how free, hd is ; ’ the freedom 

erwoti rages lurti, tqwftrds: inquiry,' 
criticism, reform,-^, readlpess td hike 
■ risks, ; an awareness of .his ielf- : 
dependence. Against this intoxicating 1 
prospect must bpsef the'sefious fiandb' v 


caps under which the philosophes 

in tlie political 
rieio, hedged in by censors, awed 
«y the presence of power, and de- 
pressed by the general illiteracy, 
widespread destitution, and total 
absence of responsive institutions **. 
The future held promise, but it was 
usually distant and hard to fulfil. One 
might say that generally Candide’s 
garden seemed the only solution for 
today ; Eldorado belonged to the day 
a f ter torao rrow. Even so some thing 
could be done, in fact was done in one 
important spot on the globe— the 
American colonies. The few pages 
on the birth of the United States offer 
a suitable finale, cheering by the 

humane and libertarian vision ” 
they present, chastening when, as the 
author remarks, one knows what has 
become of tha-t vision. For us ns 
.ipfh as fop 

• .This book Is such an important 
contribution to Enlightenment com- 
mentary, that merely kind words 
would W;ah unkindness. There are 
some slips in dating, the most serious 
ope noted being an errpr of twenty 
years ln Voltahe’, taking up resid- 

fSS? The old m «stransia^ 

Rptwseau line 

Man /ihdrpfree; M (read " was’ 4 ) h 

u^ e . nut ^ or ’ a met hod o- 
nif ^ ; b [ c,ks down occasion- 
a! ysqndpr the Weight of ma EL 
iah One xyonders, for instailde, where 
o e ' literacy figures oar' 

tloujarly ;wben- fiie|y clash 
one knows rtf «i»«i k, r" ofbers 


oritv- ^ muvI a au,h ’ 
Vf -Ft • . m®iWoliogr;iphioaI essav 

H releywit. pqirit fists a floS 

■ ;M«k IrS^ottantly;' U niuijl be’ 


. ;:: y ; X. 


arfeed whether there Is not a defect 
of emphnslx in the book. Professor 
Gay is far too knowledgeable a 
master of his terrain to see the philo- 
sophes as n group of naive optimists ; 
even so, the stress lies in this direc- 
tion, These arc essentially decent 
men. H they fail it is because 
(he time is not yet ripe. Significantly, 
de hade is never mentioned, nor the 
atrabilious abbd Meslier ; Helvdtius’s 
extreme environmentalism, which 
some Enlightenment critics have seen 
as significant by being merely a char- 
acteristic of the movement writ 
large, here tends to appear misguided 
and naive. 

As it happens, the present reviewer 
shares this liberal reading of the 
Enlightenment as an essentially sane 
and healthy phenomenon, but is not 
always happy with the way it is 
-. The subject of toleration 
iS- discussed, but ip less than ten 

m i. 0S i of .? hlch a re about (he 
philosopher writings on peace. Now, 

MiMafcrftU is, as lhc auto 
puts. It elsewhere, a swamp. Even 
??,’ H SU1 “ il ^central, he should have 
SL 0r \, aboul ,he Problems in- 
SSHi, Ho , w . many philosophes 
tolerated atheists, or Catholics? 

W0U,d have uc «Pfe<l lhc 
SSuJL of , a . nev> religion, say 

■HS 1 l ES“L SmV And a hhough 

nwst philosophes were on the side 

tair^frnm ha L dld - 0Ot J ’ revc,1 l » Vol. 
‘.i °LS 0nv lowing on occasion u 

in th^rSJ 0 ^ no * only 

mslliulions bul 
men , d f men . evenenbghiened 

led^i^i^ ^'P 11 P^ition vaciUa- 


In it “ the steps . . ■ 
ethics . . . arc not mersf^ 
hut proper and indeed 
imposing, at the least, awT 
and controversial vieft , 

curious remark, lhc 

that the Fnlightenmenl 

to lehubilitatc the 
“ns the power of 
grown, the passions 
safer". Such a general^ 

at least need a good dw| • 
porting evidence than b L 

here. Besides, il 
i ii. . i ^..r rtiun daVi ^ 


llUftblkb «!«■ 

was repentetl in Article 
ik Dogmatic Constitution on 
tali approved by the Second 
s Council, and to it was 
tie principle of the 
(ufeiy “ of ihe bishops, whose 
ud duties would have been 
d in the First Vatican 
ibad it not been interrupted 
fFianco-Prussian War. Dis- 
! about the Pope's authority 
x responsibilities of bishops 
active among Roninn Catho- 
other Christians, but. in 
H to the First Vatican Coun- 
Is been marked by tolerance 
Sul understanding; nowhere 
mbeen any sueh concern as 
sain 1870. 

political side of lhc mint ro- 
ll a century ago has been 
lit neglected by historians, 
« account of n lack of 
b(s and because documents 
tea erroneously interpreted, 
ill? is this so with the English 
ditto concerned- Cardinal 
a*. Lord 0do Russell. Glad- 
wtd Acton and Lord Clnrcn- 
» Manning and Odo Russell, 
tart .the centre of the 
Ut. then is still no comprc- 
m are adequate biography 
f “ ™ material that has be- 
g wilaWe in the past few years. 
gg$l * still await an 
wgtaphy from the 
LJ; 6 *, Alphonse Chapeau. 
EV. lhe . University of 

K°fn/ S bMn *» ,rkin 8 °i> 
i,V for “me years past. 

bfe pher of Rtwwll. ill 
» °i tno years 1858 lo 1870. 

iVH a * ‘he British 
u.]?.? 0 ™®* has been tinin- 

Sof If untl1 recently. 

L £ Pivate cnnvapcin- 

tojhl to have been 
ISifw months many 
ESu> w J«n found and 

Am i?j?i PuW{C RecortI 

LVaS? Pa Pcrs. These 
Eat RytjJn . lhe Other 
KthlrS. ma ‘erial which 


Papal 


infallibility 


and the 


politicians 


Hut the evidence shows l hat he 
nuHlilied his views as lime went on; 
he appreciated the human qualities 
of J*iu Nutiu. admired the diplo- 
matic skill of his imieh-criliei/ed 
Secretary of Slate, Auionclli. As for 
Mie ( cumcil. though he was mistaken 
in believing that ihe Pope would 
not allow any liberty to the bishops, 
he consistently held to the view that 
the Pope would have his way in 
the end, whatever happened. Much 
though he admired Acton, he 
doubled whether the opposition the 
historian championed so passion- 
ately would be elfcctivc, and as 
regards the intervention of the 
Powers lie was always sceptical of 
their success, so that when a note 
from Daru, the French Foreign 
Minister, to the Pope, xvas sent lo 
him with tire request that he should 
support it, he was opposed to the 
idea. He pointed out that he had 
no official position in Rome, that 
the note implied that the Powers 
agreed that the Council was ecu- 
menical. so undermining the posi- 
tion taken by some of the 
“ Minority ’’ (Acton agreed with 
Russell iu this). Short of the with- 
drawal of the French garrison from 
Romo, which French domestic 
politics ruled out, or the complete 
withdrawal of nil the dissenting 
bishops, which none of them (to 
Acton's great indignation) was 
willing to contemplate, it was Rus- 
sell's view that political action 
would only increase the power of 
lhc Pope and the Majority. In a 
private letter to Clarendon— always 
addressed affectionately as “dear 
Father" — he says: 


BY ALEC RANDALL 


miuemi which 
j fcjJSiS Rories. The 
&om despatches and 
to VS* 10 ‘he Foreign 
R'lawi, h .?,_- P . ublic Record 


low that in our own day. J 

« nn ^[„n<nme U underttow.'l 


consciousness is undenwyi 
a little better, wc should * J 


frightened of our*rra ll ^J 
Medusa and Oedipus . 
haunt us still. 

These scattered .obse/'V.j 

as it were, margifla i“. t0 u 

prise. For a wry 

the Enlightenment 
have lo reckon wilh 
two books, a tnonumeul <*• , 
scholarship. -j 
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Franklin L. Ford* 

1830 (423pp. LongniaJi. *- 
eighth volume to ■W*"L e 
ultimately be _ ti&f* 
account of European ■ 
the Dark Ages to 
ness of Ihe .^J’KSSiliil 
fessor Ford is ba,an ^J 
lance; and to eotnp „ 
lion ary era into 
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with whom lie maintained an 
undisturbed friendship during the 
Council which continued after lie 
had been appointed ilu- first llriiMi 
Ambassador to tire now German 
Empire, in which Ire nerved with 
distinction until his death in IH8<1; 
in 1 88 1 lie had been made first 
Baron Amptliili. In his letters to 
Manning, Russell gave the gossip 
and news he had gathered about 
the supposedly secret proceedings 
of lire Council, especially of the 
group of “Minority” bishops, who 
cither rejected the dogma or infalli- 
bility or thought it inopportune lo 
define it. This group was kept 
together largely by the efforts of 
Acton, and the fact that Russell, 
writing lo Manning, always referred 
to tire group as “ my friends ” 
deserves to be noted, since he, by 
corresponding equally with Acton 
und Manning, was long thought to 
have been a mere tool of the 
Cardinal, or to base “ played a 
double game ”, as Sir Shane Leslie 
called il in the second of his two 
vindications of Manning. Cardinal 
Manning : His Life and Labours 
(1953), against the portrait presented 
by Purcell and given wide circula- 
tion by I.ytlon Straclrey. Sir Shane 
Leslie's account made use of un- 
published papers of Manning and 
Russell. 

Purcell's over-dramatized account 
of the relations between Manning 
und Russell xvas based on the Car- 
dinal’s Reminiscent es and a note he 
wrote in 1887. The salient passages 
are as follows: 


fiiislratc British support lo lire pro- 
testing governments. I ylton Slrathcy 
based a long and willy but malicious 
and superficial passage of his essay 
on Manning in his L'minent Vic- 
torians (1918), of which this is a 
representative extract: 


’flu-re wus n scnii-nlllcful agent of the 
l-nglish Government in Rome. Mr. Oilo 
Russell, and round him Manning set lo 
work to spin Ills spider's web of delicate 
ami clinging diplomacy. ... In his des- 
patches to the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Clarendon, Mr. Russell explnmed In 
detail the true nature of the Vatican 
Council, that it was merely n meeting of 
,i few Roman Catholic prelates lo dis- 
cuss some internal mutter of Church 
discipline. . . . Whether the effect of 
these affirmations upon Lord Clarendon 
wus ns great us Manning supposed, is 
somewhat douhtfiil, blit it is at any rate 
certain that Mr. Gladstone failed to 
curry the Cabinet wilh him and that 
when at Iasi a proposal was definitely 
made that (lie English Government 
should invite tire Powers of Europe lo 
intervene at the Vutican it was rejected. 


This popular account, wilh Purcell’s. 


gave lo both Manning amt Russell 
un " image" Hint probably prevails 
with many students today. It was 
accepted in such a scholarly book 
as Dom Christopher Butler’s Vati- 
can Council, 1869-1870 (1930; but 
the new edition of 1952 contains no 
correction). Sir Shnne Leslie's. judg- 


voted to Odo us lie was to her. lie 
often expressed his gratitude to her 
(especially in lire intimate letters 
among the Amptliili Papins) fm lire 
wisdom mid broadmindedness .she 
brought to his education. But she 
was not u prosclytizcr. Testimony 
to (his wus given by her friend Mrs. 
■Story, wife of tho American sculp- 
tor well-known in intellectual circles 
in Rome at that time. Her religion 
is mentioned neither in her bio- 
graphy by Mrs. Anno Harvey (187ft) 
nor in lire privately-printed memoir 
of Odo Russell entitled Contacts, 
written by his son TJieophilus Rus- 
sell (also cnllcd 11 Odn , who was 
bom in the Palazzo Chigl while his 
father served in Rome, und in 1922, 
though always n member of the 
Anglican Church, became British 
Minister to the Holy See). This 
negative evidence is given additional 
weight by the muny letters from 
Odo Russell to his mother, rcccnlly 
made available in the Amp thill 
Papers. The only reference, a 
remote one, lo his mother’s religion 
is in a letter of December 4, I860, 
in which he snys that “ Monsignor 
Talbot (Ihe close friend of Pio 
Nono) has 'hinted to me that he 
knows that you go to Mass ' ”, 

Too much should not be made 


In my humble opinion Dam’s, Bf nsl's 
| the Austrian Fnreipn Minister] and 
Bismarck's [the Prussian Foreign Minis- 
ter. originally reluctant in iiiovl] inter- 
ference wilh the Council is n Godsend 
lo lire Pope. lAclon-Diitliugci.) 


Clarendon, (hi nigh much more bit- 
ter in private in his criticism of the 
Pope and C'urin, needed no persua- 
sion to accept the view tlint British, 
association with intervention would 


be damaging to British relations 
with the Holy Sec. He wns chiefly 


with the Holy Sec. He wns chiufly 
anxious to use those relations to 
obtain the Vatican's support In 
opposition to the Fenians. On 
March I, 1870,' he wrote lo Russell 
n letter In which, after speaking of 
“ tills monstrous assault, on the 
renson of man kitul ", he concluded 
that British intervention 


would do no good as against the Pope, 
and might do us harm in the malteia 
concerning which we want Papal assist- 
ance. and which nre la us of far more 


importance than defined or nude lined 
infallibility [the reference is to Irish 


questions]. (Clarendon Papers.) 


ment that Russell was playing n 
v double game" between Acton and. 
Manning seems in need of modifica- 
tion in the light of further evidence. 
The three widely accepted but 
dubious statements about Russell 
are first, that ho was a supporter of 
Papal Infallibility; second, that his 
Catholic mother supported him in 
this: and thirdly that it was this 
influence, cunningly exploited by 
Manning, which caused Russell to 
thwart Gladstone's wish that the 
British Government should' support 
the representations of the Bavarian, 
French. Austrian, Hungarian and 
Prussian Governments to the Holy 
Sec to obtain u fairer hearing for .= 
tire " Minority Bishops and pre- 
, vent the disturbance of; relations 
between ifhtirch and sme likely to 
he cause*! by the infallibility dogma. 

Let us lake the first two state- 
ments together. Odo Ru&se)l s 
mother. Lady Wilburn Russell, wps. 
converted to Roman Calhoficism m 
1862. She . was a highly infeU gent 
and accouiplifihed 'WODUifi,, ax .de- 


of the disrespectful way Russell,' In 
his intimate letters, spoke of the 


Library ,n roe 

which 

■;The,2S na l nat yet 
of the 

^ touteeV ? C p - from 
P9JufeaI. °f the 


Mr. Russell was in intimate commu- 
nication with Archbishop Manning. 
Although not u Catholic, he was an 
ardent supporter of Pupa) Infallibility 
and declared to his colleagues Ihe 
ambassador and ministers assembled 


at Rome, os well as to Archbishop 
Manning that “its definition by the 
Council is ncicttary to the very exig- 
ence of the Pope’s future authority .... 
His mother [so ran Manning's, note of 
1X871 being a Catholic he had an intel- 
lectual conception, uf the C aihqlre tuirn, 
and maintained most strongly the 
absolute need of defining the Infalli- 
bility of the Roman Pontiff. He Mid 
10 ine ” if you do not define 
docrripal authority of Jhe Pope will ne 
weakened in all ihe world, and a ten- 
dency to National churchc* will follow. 
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Oh this, and the statement that it 
Was because 1 <if hiv nuithcA jnflu- 
cnice, that Kussdi| undertook to 


Pope;, he called him "old ■ Nine- 
pins ". iRustetl. 'svb* ^ avrehririnirtg 
character with a brilliant nlind and 
powers of conversation. After he 
had got over his initial disgust at 
the squalor of the streets of Rome, 
he came completely under the- spell 
of the Eternal City, and three times 
asked to be left in his post, even 
at the cost of promotion. He had a 
fine, well-trained tenor voice, which 
qiadc him in great demand in the 
cosmopolitan society (bait included 
the Abbd Liszt und (be historian 
Gregorovius. He would gci up (6 


sing to the Pope, who had a great 
affection for the youog diplomat. 


affection for the young diplomat, 
and often spoke very • frankly to 
him— just us Russell never hesitated 
to spepfc out against the Tempor.il 
Rower, uphold tho claims of Italian 
nationalists, .and to protest against 
Ihe Pope being .sustained by 
“French bayonets’’. It cannot be 
denied that :■ Russell sometimes 
adapted 1 his style to. the person he 
was addressing; fur' example, id 
writing to. *’ Unde 'John the 


On February 7, 1870, he wrote: 

“ wc xvould much prefer that your 
energies should be concentrated on 
Irish affairs’* (Clnrendon Papers). 

The rest of the Cabinet agreed 
with Clarendon against Gladstone, ' 
and Russell went no farther than a 
mild remark to Cardinal Antonelli : 
about the objections of the Powers. 
In the event,- Daru resigned and was 
replaced by the non-Cp tholic Emile 
OUivier, who was convinced that 
in (erven lion would have, unfortunate 
''political'-' eonscqfieDbes. ’ Clarendon 
sent a private letter lo Gladstone 
explaining the instructions to Rus- 
sell to hold aloof, and, writing to 
Russefj on May 2, he said that he 
.had been quite right not to yield to 
the pressure of his colleagues, and 
that Gladstone had taken his defeat 1 

with good grace " (Aclon- 
Dftllinger). 

Russell’s .relations with Actoq 
illuminate (he character of both 
men. Especially revealing are Rus- 
sell's letters to his beloved brother 
Arthur, recently ' made available in 
the Ampthill Papers. To Russell 
Acton spoke with the utmost detes- 
tation of the papacy; Russell's 
account to his brother quotes him 
!sw spying; ** T pray to God that i 
may live to sec ’ the whole of thin 
'fabric destroyed and the Tiber flow 
with the blohd. of the. martyred 
priests' 7 (letter of March 12. 1867). 
To this. Russell, replied: “You 
forget that the Roman Church 
is m human institution and that *ith- 
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‘■mi .mad. son c:mnnr. w iff* j| K . 
Iuiiii.iIi i m ; ■ l l* 1 1 . i j hufufL 1 ymi. tiTium 
■ ii' < tlinvh :i- you ili'sjif." 

Hlmi Mill’ dial Russell li.nl 
l.dlori m Ci > I lif "caul of diplomacy 
a i ul wiolc in Rush'll uii r'chruan 
JN. 1X7(1; 


^ mil I kin iiul lonl. al l In: ( onricil 
in Hie -amc liplu. as I c»mi(k a i llic pn- 
wniiiHi ui die ik'liiiiliiui a vital imereti 
poll l ica Ik in i.l civic sia si ifiilly. sirul 

slmc ,ij! a iins{ it ;ij, niu- w lio strives ivilli 
Un. I Kill. (AniplhiM Piijvis.i 

Aci.mi's iiiL'iunr. DoNinger. liic-d 
f" persuade CilaiFsionc In condemn 
llic l oi inert in the House of C om- 
mons. but til ;«l?> tone rcliiclnmly 
refused fCifudskmo Papers in the 
British Museum. May 15. 1 3$70 il 
He did. Iimvevcr. convey through 
Russell a plea (o Acton dial lie 
shtmlil do hi* utmost to work 
against Manning. Aelon li.id pas- 
sionalely convinced himself ihai the 
in fal I i hi lily dogma would lie used 
mil only to cover the .strongly 
denounced .Syllabus of Modern 
l:ii ois of fN(i4. especially its denun- 
ciation of the proposition (hat ** the 
Komar Pontiff can and ought to he 
reconciled to, and cuine to terms 
.with, progress, liberalism and modern 
civilization ", hul would lie applied 
retrospectively to cover such crimes 
as the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

It must be admitted that (he agitation 
nl extreme infallibilists such as 
Manning anil Ward, or Vcu i I lot of 
Prance, gave rise to genuine concern 


aiming F-inopcan stale mien. I hey 
suggested dial infallibility should 
apply widely to .ill papal statements, 
'lull as encyclicals: some extremists 
even suggested that the Pope should 
be regarded as divinely inspired. 

It was this that caused a Catholic 
politician, the Bavarian Foreign 
Minister. Prince NoJicnlolic. to 
circularize govern munis in April. 
I Sfi‘>. proposing that they .should 
conceit action in view of the sup- 
posed intention to pass legislation 
which uus more political than 
ecclesiastical. The governments 
approached preferred to wail and. 
when they were stirred into action, 
it was loo late and cjuilc ineffective, 
as .shown. Russell, taking the 
detached, professional diplomatic, 
realistic view that Acton so much 
deplored, wrote on the day the 
Council opened. December 8 , 1869. 
saying that his “ private conviction 
remained unshaken ” that the Pope 
would have his way and make the 
C otiflcjf do as lie pleased. 

All through the Council. Aclnn 
obtained information of the dis- 
eussion.s. chiefly from the vigorous 
" inopporltinisr* Bishop of Bosnia. 
Strossinaycr. whom he saw almost 
daily. His untiring work to organize 
[lie opposition was .surrounded with 
a certain melodrama: he used a 
cipher, and one day asked Russell 
to afford him protection, which 
Russell informed Clarendon was not 
really required. Russell's admiration 


ol Acton's intellectual powers and 
his frank letters to Manning do not 
seem to amount to a “ double 
game": rnthci they show the con- 
trast between a man of fanatical 
conviction and a cool, calculating 
diplomat fascinated by the struggle 
between the opposing sides, but not 
deeply stirred. Religion, il is 
obvious, sal fairly lightly on Russell, 
and his brother Arthur held to a 
philosophy which was Hegelian. Il 
was the shrewd dot ached observer 
who told Clarendon on December 
22. ISo*i. " my opinion is iiliat 
humanity will gain more in the end 
by rhe dogmatic definition of papal 
infallibility than by flic contrary ” 
(Acton-Diillingeri. 

There is one more reason why 
Clarendon instructed Russell to he 
cautious about foreign intervention. 
This was the interest shown by 
Queen Victoria. Like all the Cabinet, 
who would put aside any business 
if a new despatch had arrived from 
Russell, tla Queen asked to be 
shown all the papers and as 
Clarendon wrote to C 
April 5. ” two or three 
me a caution not to interfere with 
the Council ” { Acton- Dtf I linger j. 
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ning. He wrote to him Ihai Bismarck 
had. in the Kitllurkampf. undcr- 
eslimated the power of the church. . . -- W|r . 

He affectionately recalled their many 

meetings in Rome during the Conn- son \. ^Church" J.; 
eil. I heir Saturday morning walks i r ; c j fJ usdl on was dig)^; 
on I he Pineio. Hut he never eame 

round to Manning’s religious views. ... ...u.i cc ° r the dogir- mM VR - 
Partly it would seem that his attach- h,.V r , 11 wl ) en Glud^-.' 
men I to Manning - ■— ' * IK wtedlv :ui!«*tr*i - 

admiral Manning 

and it sJiould he remembered that, 
wlieti Manning was appointed Areh- 
bisliop of Westminster. I.ord John 
Russell, as against Palmerston, 
approved of the Pope's choice. 

As for Acton, lie despondently 
retired from Rome as soon as lie 
saw his cause was lost. Me had been 
disillusioned hy Minority Bishops; 
he drew away from Doll i tiger; he 
seems also to have been disappointed 
with Russell. After the Purcell 
biography of Manning had appeared, 
lie wrote to Ciladslone on January 
28, 18% that Russell “had been 

... 011 the best of terms with Manning . , . D . • 

rludshine on :,ml 1,:id ‘rented the whole thing with L ‘ ,d J of some of tile papers, 

c times sent ^nicni persiflage " (Selvctetl Cor- ,,c copi«d that Mi JLn English or French, lacks 

rrspoiiitsiitr of the First Lord Acton provcU ,0 « MniitMd have had an index, 

edited by J. M. Figgis anil R. V.’ Mallhcw - °fc «U- 
This seems to be conclusive proof Laurence, 
that Manning's cunning influence 


- _ ultimate conference 
Happiij thread hy experts in a chosen 
.. r Wi'fied c®. one of the more creative 
was therefore. uuUke jilL* In l«S5 such a collier- 

im ‘ nw saved . fr °ra (ififi held in Cambridge u> dis 
l3 ‘ l| J‘"frdid research into the em- 

body of Old Catholics, city in Islam. I his hook 
1 1 lose who refused [ 0 ^T WI) |, 0 f this meeting and is 


infallibility dugmn. and t 2 . a collection of tlie papers 
not go min schism aiii Jie delivered al it, for they 
carher years o/ hi, w ^visej in the light of il. 
Russell he laid confessed k worthy but has meant 
would retract rather Qmb J 0 f five years before publicii- 
on the Index. Fortunatdjfe p, e book Is not beautiful and 
escaped t ha ^crisis, and & gallons are barely adequate ; 


cunning 

with Russell was not u factor of any 
importance in frustrating British 
intervention. After he had left Rome 
for Berlin. Russell continued his 
friendly correspondence with Man- 


|9|7). 

He could have taken some credit 
for himself and his friends that their 
criticisms had played a part in the 
fact that the definition as finally 
approved was in moderate terms, 
and on the whole proved Manning 


his book Tin- Roman 

Noe! lllakislen. 


Weathercocks in the winds of revolution 


part of almost all concerned, rather 


JOHN Me.MANNERS i 

The French Revolution nnd the 
Church 

161 pp. S.P.C.K. 14s. 


In this compact, well-organized text- vnmi-u,, 

«nd with much more space at his dis- “ ^L , ^ u L l . h,s pu . rl1cull, r “ Ptr 



off" on the excesses, however much astounding 1 here were’ n’teniu iir rcHSlM1 1 wn F ^'icsiasUca 
levs sanguinary, of the previous period examples iif this in , Wils s,dd was that so m: 

of dc-Ch risthi nizallo n), emerges as book-in the prints t.ldv S ^ -'nxious to buy it” 
the » result °f nn accu mu Inlion of for- succeeds in ex tend in a his’ wisdom ,nsisls 0,1 ‘he premium r 

■=rs”i?=« sws£5s«5 

5^rs«ssl- K'r.r 

•iLviumd 1 I ?j irri,liV y , 5 y theinexon,J,,c tinadti Iterated, and iie has 
.iectimululton of dales nnd daws, ' * 

rather than by any single will or by 
any clear-cut conflict of doctrines. 

No one, in 1789, wanted what many 
.™!^ d J n 1792 ; .^o one, in 1792, 


posal. made his book on Angers ten 
years ago a memorable piece of his- 
torical writing: compassion, tender- 
ness and wisdom, a striking ability to 
penetrate behind empty formulas and 
drily statistical generalizations In the 
reality — and the diversity — of human 
motivations, a novel, exciting use of 
the metaphor, a style impressionistic 
siud memorable in its scope and its 
variety. Ax in his more specialized 
bonk, the central themes in the pre- 
sent account, of Iho twelve confused 
years of relations between Church 
and Stale are diversity, complication, 
and confusion of motives. 

Jn ifiis complicated and often 
tragic story there are few shades in 
totul black or tntnl white, few people 
totally bad ; there arc, it is true, n few 
saints, but their sanctity comes as 
something of a surprise, nothing in 
their previous existence having indi- 
cated its likelihood. U is above alt a 
story of errors, misunderstandings. 
over -confidence, hesitations, on the or- indeed, to any human 


and .sensible, his ability 
jo approtich historical problems in 
human terms is not fur short of 
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illages of villages and their villagers 


.. it should have 
aJ, the book is an essential 
to Islamic studies 
Kiili he welcomed by anyone 


natural sympathy for the hesi- 
tant and the prudent, for those 
who take the easy way out. us well 
as for those, who having done so. 

I ‘ ive^i inlef def in iU vc ^commi I monk 

after Thermidor. Bonaparte, in this He is a{ limes aware of the 

1S3SH! 11 ®. 1 ? COn ^ used strLL eg [ «. wns diversity of motives, of the infinite ! n l ! ,cir eves the “Willies" who 
pernaps the only actor to have wnaty of French provincial life ^ m ambush for the " Blues “ along 


stale the obvious in a new form, in 
Ins remark : “ One further, obvious 
reason why ecclesiastical property 
uiy people 
He rightly 
premium put by the 

opportunity of dc-Ch risliuiii/ution on 

all forms of eccentricity : it was. for take second place. ffW 
many crackpots, the Him- jmd last he writes, “a thesis*^. 

L ' h 1 ; . ,IK ' c ,l ’ from a hitherto about llic French R«wfc? 

unrelieved, atul no doubt dcsci veil, enthusiasm Tor sex." tf*; 
obscuriiy. A number were to pay for perhaps questionably, f 
Ills brier moment of sclf-dram.itiza- was a spirit of sexual dw 
ion with llicir lives, in the course or Revolution ". The 
1795 .md 17%. Later he attempts, 
with some success, to introduce us to 
the dream world of srnsibilitc • not 
in easy journey to undertake. 

In describing les Manges and the 
origins of the revolt in the Vendrfc. 
he comments: 


Permission has beea U k.- „ lh ^. 
quote from the ClarcnfoMP ' 1 in ,lie Sl,bje L 
the Rt- Hon. the Bail of (Bof the major conclusions 

IP* iRl , 111 p ,? PC d * Hat Hie romantic concept 
Record Otjh-'c; the Ruwll(® [slamic guild nttr- 

lj Masslgnon was a gross 
pHion unsupported by wril- 
ftnSMce. It must now be accepted 
h power of the guilds was 
■kd and their association loose 
coder government direction, 
otiex did not become self- 
fcnilD Islam in the manner of 
ttyVKtfem counterparts but were 
author wpordioalo to the ruler or his 
iriat ftIJB ilive. The point is lent- 
zdWtwl succinctly rnnilc in an 
asd introduction by A. H. 
w ^ c h he also elucidates 
vial the overwhetau* imposed on the conference 
dying." Professor McHuxBnteiis why papers inevitably 
like so manv economic utBpocoutenl. 
hisiiiriiins, know, a* polm, lhal ,| lc 

most constant theme. 
semi hit i tv. optimism 


Ro\ ..Ullioii is il« 

corporate municipal 


iiisliiulions ami also civic pride, and 
so the victors IkuI noihing in imitate. 
I Im.s il was 1 Ikii one central autho- 
rity was succeeded by another. I'lie 
central government set up (he guilds 
for its own convenience and they 
coulil not. therefore, oiler any chal- 
lenge to (hut government. I hey were 
its instrument. ('alien reaches 
parallel conclusions. It might he 
worth considering the power of the 
Allis according to ll*n Battuta in lace 
of these conclusions and the function 
of guilds in the maintenance of pro 
I'cssinnal skills which are vital to 
nrhiin existence. 

.lean Anhin in his discussion ot the 
towns of Iran shows dial a piovjncial 
capital look the Dame of that pro 
vilicc and was the village of villages, 
built where the water supply was 
most abundant, usually at the foot 
of a range of mountains. The aris- 
tocracy preferred to live in their lenls 
in the suburbs. London Inis been 
called a group of villages hut they 
have always been united by common 
public buildings and open spaces. In 
Islam, the concept of the quarter 
meant that each section of the popu- 
lace was conliucd behind walls and 
gates according to the inhabitants' 
religion or antecedents. I. M. 
1 . a pit Ins found (hat Mum Ink Syria 
reflected this aspect of Islamic city 
life. There the city was not just 
divided into religious communities 
hul also into clans subscribing hy 
heredity to one or the other of the 
four schools of the Sunni seel. He 
also makes a clear differentiation 
between the riots that hud governors 
provoked and true revolutions with 
long-term objectives. And while the 
moderating influence of the notables 
might win concessions for the popu- 
lace, il was a truly conservative force 
that could never ulter (he character 
of the government. 

However. I.apidlis selects two 
bodies of citizens as examples of 
powerful brotherhoods which did 


influence events, even if negatively. 
The less attractive was the Z 11 'nr, 
who were little inure than gangs n| 
youths. They might come to the 
deleiicc o| a quarter but their mem- 
bership and loyalties cut across all 
neighbourhoods. They were thieves 
and nilllans capable of terrorizing 
everyone and were prepared to he 
enlisted hy the government when >1 
needed reinforcements to withstand 
an enemy or to put down an insur- 
rection. Bui they at least saw the city 
as a whole. 

I Equally thievish and capable of 
terrorism were the llarlisli Suit seel. 
'These mendicants were united by a 
mystical faith so impoverished that 
it was link' more than primitive 
.superstition. Ihev were hereditary in 
their outcast role in society but they 
were useful as the scavengers and 
refuse-collectors of the town. With- 
out them the cities would have 
choked to death in their own ordure. 
It was these lowest orders of society 
who were well organized and were 
united in their brigandage. The 
superior citizens were individuals 
whose homes turned their backs on 
those of their neighbours and It was 
this divisive individualism which 
made Islamic cities easy to rule. 

But not always, for J. M. Rogers 
in a remarkable inquiry into the 
foundation and development of 
Samarra shows that the Caliph left 
Baghdad not because of the mi- 
ni] incss of his Turkish troops but 
because of the lawlessness of tile civil 

f iopulalinn. T his had always been 
eared and Lessner and HI- All show 
that the famous Round City was 
built to hold only the government 
quarter and the palace and the great 
mosque. The populace were kept at 
hay in (heir own neighbourhoods 
outside, while even the bazaars were 
expelled from the central precinct. 

Samarra was also no true city but 
a series of palaces built to add to the 
igncenlrio glory of the ruler. These 


palaces cxenliutlly multiplied over 
many kilometres. T he public build- 
ings were of iikhIl-si baked brick ami 
were provided by notables unit ool 
by the ruler. The '•etl lenient whs 
extensive and not intensive, resem- 
bling a siring of villages linked by 
■in avenue which was eleven kilo- 
metres long and so wide that it was 
akin to an endless piazza divided by 
ceremonial gales. Such a city had no 
cohesion, the more so since many 
quarters were set aside for non- 
Muslinis. 

The caliphs squandered their 
resources on their love ot grandeur, 
which was only mulched by their 
dependence on superstition. The site 
was so ill-chosen that no surveyor 
could have been responsible lor it: 
tile duly of the engineers was not to 
advise but la execute orders based 
on the magical decisions of the 
astrologers. There is a symbolic lack 
of bridges, for Samarra was a parched 
city from the start although use was 
made of the existing Sasanian water- 
works. The water supply was never 
adequate and the canal was aban- 
doned. 

Garnier in a parallel study of the 
city in Sung China finds that there 
also there was no true corporate 
entity but n conglomeration of vil- 
lages. Even when there was a web of 
roads, this 'grid divided quarters 
rather tlinn united them. Once 
again, the only unifying force 
was (he administrative area nnd 
flic palace. The central govern- 
ment was everywhere and nowhere. 
Noihing was built to last and 
there was no public space or 
centre of worship. Eventually com- 
merce broke (he bounds but no group 
ever became strong enough to oppose 
the stale nnd no city developed a per- 
sonality. As with the cities of Islam, 
citizens and corporations were ego- 
centric and so lacked cohesion and 
political force. Instead an inevitable 
multiplication of functionaries .stifled 
independence. 


Willi Damascus, however. N. Fits- 
>ief writing in ilu- light ol the woik 
of Ssuivngcl shows how llic grid sys- 
tem was destroyed alter the Islamic 
conquest hy the In rmni ion nf inde- 
pendent quarters in order Mini thu 
Various comm unities -should he sofa 
from m assn civ. Thus the development 
of the ciiy expressed the basic 
security of Us inhabitants. I-Jissicf 
also discusses Hie grid .system in rela- 
tion to Mtc traditional rectilinear 
bouse- plan where the rooms were 
grouped about a square central court- 
yard. 

There is u paper hy Scanlon «»n 
the drainage system ol fustai .old its 
complicated rtl uii on ship of cesspools 
and canals after llic tailed camp had 
become a permanent city. Gra bar's 
researches into the bourgeoisie and 
the arts is tenuously related to the 
other studies in this work hy its 
analysis of stylized forms of archi- 
tectures in Ulnmic manuscripts: this is 
notwithstanding a valuable paper 
which fascinates by revealing quirks 
of fashion and patronage. 

The question ihai is posed hy each 
scholar from many angles is whether 
there can truly be said to have been 
a city in Islam, cither in the sense that 
one calls Rome or Detroit a city or 
because (hey have a measure of self- 
government denied to Aleppo, and 
that city of all cities, Constantinople. 
Lapldus has no doubt that there was, 
even if il had little of the autonomy 
of the great medieval trading cities 
of the West. The populace had a 
voice and :m influence while Islam 
itself, with its scholars who embodied 
the true interpretation of the law. 
represented all classes in society. 
Thus these leaders ill rough their 
authority uni fled the villages into 
communities with a cha racier of llicir 
own. And because these communities 
had their individual loyalties in com- 
mon they achieved a certain influence 
over their own destinies, for belief 
or for worse. 
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PLACE FOR TI1E ARTS is the 
first book to show liow a perform- 
ing Arts Centre cpn he built for 
only tit 20,000. It also contains 
an flluslraled guide to Arts 
Centres In llic world together with 
ariidcji nnd photographs by and 
inlcrviowx with people who are , 
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counting heads. 
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JOHN < 'AICTI- II : 

Tu sic ii nd Technique in Itouk- 
toIJi-rling 

-42pp. Private Libraries Association. 
£2 ID' (in cm hers, JOi.J. 


The Saiidars lectures for 1947 were 
distinguished hy the originality of 
then subject and the elegance— no 
less elegant for being conscious — of 
thcii presentation. In l r HK (hey were 
published as Taste and Technitjue in 
Book -C id h-v ting : a S Italy of Recent 
Developments in (if tut Britain ami 
the United Stines : the book was a 
success and was reprinted with cor- 
rections in 194*1. This texl has now 
been reprinted a third lime with a 
new prefatory note dated 1970, and 
the substantial addition of Mr. Car- 
ter's l*«iy presidential address to the 
Bibliographical .Society, entitled 
“Taste and Technique in Buok- 
C<> Heeling, 1.928-1968 ", 

In twenty years the book has 
changed in status from pioneer work 
to accepted classic. Before 1947 
various writers had considered the 
collecting of books historically, 
technically and enthusiastically, but 
no one had taken all three trends and 
.surveyed them with a blend of insight 
and detachment, producing an hitf- 
Uuica I account which was also a 
definition of the subject. The post- 
war years were as lean a time for 
collectors and booksellers as every- 
one else, and some of the book's 
success came from its contemplation 
of the splendours of the past: in 
those poor years it was liE^o reading 


.i good wine-merchant's t .iLiloguc in 
the dc>ert. Hal at the same time 
‘Taste mill Technique >el a standard 
for the future: many of the I rends 
it isolated became still more marked 
in the years that followed. 

ft is very useful to have this text 
available again tit has been very well 
reprinted and has a line new binding), 
the more so since its usefulness is in- 
creased by the addition of Mr. 
Carter’s presidential address. This is 
a much more personal affair: its span 
covers its author's own involvement 
with the collecting and selling of 
books, and its object is (n set that 
period in the wider context of Hie (947 
essays. Both as an npologiu and as a 
survey it has much to recommend it. 
The scraps of autobiography, recol- 
lections of librarians and their influ- 
ence. a point of view on the much- 
vexed question of export control with 
which it is hard not to sympathize— 
all lhe.se make it worth rending: in 
nn other twenty years readers will sLill 
be relishing the imaginary tour of the 
London trade as it was established 
just before the Second World War. 
And perhaps then Mr. Carter's con- 
cluding paragraphs on technique will 
torn out as prophetic ns his 1947 text 
— book collecting has become too 
serious n business to be undertaken 
without the benefit of competent 
bibliographies and the other tools nf 
the trade. But if bibliophily is now 
more serious than it used to be. may 
il not become dull ? M r. Carter's ex- 
tension of the trends of the past two 
centuries, and more especially the past 
forty years, .suggests a cheerful 
No 


WILLIAM S. NKH.MAN : 

The S (junta Since Itectlinrcii 
834pp. North Carolina University 
Press. London : Oxford University 
Press. £8 5s. 

This is (he third and final volume 
of n study of the sonata as a 
musical .form. >l( is over-large (and 
expensive) because the author's in- 
tention was to make .four volumes 
of his history. He found, however, 
dial while “The Sonata in the 
Romantic Era ” would follow with 
sufficient consistency his second 
volume. The Sonata in the Classical 
Era. which die brought out in 1.963, 
the projected .fourth volume was not 
feasible, since even his own broad 
definition of what constituted a 
sonata could not comprise 
something which hod since 1850 
simply dissolved. So die decided to 
pack the past hundred and fifty years 
into a single volume. 

The plan of this book in two 
unequal parts -is the same as that of 
its predecessors : its first six chap- 
ters deal with general questions such 
as the influence of the romantic 
movement, the growth of the public 
reeitul and performance practices; 
while the larger second part, con- 
sisting of thirteen chapters, surveys 
the actual music. The amount of 
information resulting from research 
through mountains of forgotten 
music is staggering to contemplate. 
Indeed it presents the reviewer with 
the ungrateful question Cni bnnn 7 
What js the .use of it to whom 7 Is 


the influence of Hruhni' and 
Liszt and the hi dory of theoretical 
writing about sonata -form arc 
matters of real interest, as 
are the .sheer statistics he quotes of 
629 composers. 7.475 sonatas com- 
posed by the Romantics, not to 
mention the percentages of their 
respect ive out puls. Not everyone, 
however, will accept h is exposition 
of what he called " Process. Mold 
and Unicuni of sonata form " in the 
period, la Part Two some illuminat- 
ing criticism, sometimes laced with 
a dash of humour, is to he found - 
on Dussck. for example, with illus- 
trations in music type and on 
Loewe, the ballad composer, who 
fertilized the form with program- 
matic elements. 

There is interesting information 
about minor composers like Bee- 
thoven’s friend, Lerdin.ind Kies, and 
the big men are discussed at 

J. S. B. &c. 
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iippi opriatc lengths it, 
however, strain ev^n'' 

epithets"^, 
vupavity of tochnff 
*‘ s texture ", » c i.' 

idiomatic instrument 
explain hmv i Via .... “ 


owards the unintended schism 


lent .solo and duet 
period has been forg^J 
subjected them «H 
so n a I scrutiny would k 1 
possible, though tin 
deuce shows that D; 
m fact examined an - *# 
credible number of 
this has not been 
been at pains ( 0 qi j # , 
ary reviewers’ opinion 

the numbers have got 

as in hh lust chapter to j 
music, he has resorted to 
tables, and everywhere lit 
the trouble to give his I* 


_ BAKER: 

fftdey and flic Chun* of Eng- 

Epworth. 0. 


and his " people called 

are very much in the 


Wiley 


Hem 


[tfeplancc 


iw miu Dr- Pe 'cy Young's latest work is a 

this sort of bcaver-ctmi-esqiHrrcV type j 1 ‘ s,or ' C11 * ^udy of the Bachs eovor- 
of scholarship, which the Americans ' n 8 three and a half centuries. 
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A. G. BAGNALL {.Editor) : 

New Zealand National Bibliography 
to the year 1060 


Volume 11 
6Q3pp. 
Printer. 


1890-1960, A-H. . 

Wellington : Government 
SI0N.Z. 


have priority, since It Is after 1890 
that the need is greatest. Until 
Volume I appears, Hoekcn will go 
on being serviceable. 

The criteria for inclusion are set 
out fully in the introduction : broadly 
speaking, the Bibliagruphv aims at 
comprehensive .publication of books 
and pamphlets published in New 
Zealand, or published elsewhere but 
. - containing significant and reason- 

attempt to present a systematic ably extended reference to New Zea 
record of important New Zealand land. Material in Maori is given only 


The publication of this, the first 
wlunte of the New Zealand National 
. i... inaugurates a new 


Bibliography, 


publications. The project, is being 
carried Out in The National Library 
Ccjitrc. The general editor and prin- 
cipal compiler, A. G. Bagnall, is head 
of the Alexander Turnbull Library 
in Wellington. 

Though the first to appear, this 
volume is second ‘ 


where it falls within the scope of the 
Bibliography “ by reason of its form 
and context”— n specification that 
might have usefully been made more 
precise. 

icJ. he ru, «* of entry arc based on the 
^M prelimmnry edition of the 


have learnt from the Germans and 
applied with a zeal equal to their 
unrivalled resources, really worth 
undertaking ? -For, frankly, the book 
wnks under its own weight and the 
method, fundamentally, is wrong. 
Though history deals with particu- 
lars, the historian should surely be 
more n philosopher capable of 
generalizing from -particulars than a 
scientist concerned with enumera- 
ting and quantifying them. 

But since Dr. Newman's purpose 
is enumeration rather than inductive 
generalization, in fairness iu him one 
must at least acknowledge some of 
the fruits of his prodigious labours, 
m Part One the changes of taste 
which resulted in “ (he sonata’s 
slump after Beethoven in tho 
second quarter of the nineteenth 
century and its resurgence undor 


three and a 
Admiration for his command of 
materinl, and of the extent in which 
he has examined at first hand 
the (results of a Jot of research in 
Germany, is however mixed with 
regret at the deplorable effect it has 
on the literary quality of the book. 
Rttcurch turns up -facts; und facts, 
which may legitimately be stuffed 
into a Ph.D. thesis, need to be u*ed 
with discrimination by the critic und 
the historian. Many pages of The 
Bachs are loaded will) lisls of names 
of forgotten musician', at small Ger- 
man courts and with the family his- 
toric* not only of musicians but of 
dukes and counts. It would have 
lightened (he texl if l) 


Mills of recent rcsearebl 
incorporated and msnyi 
iodiea'K old books andi 
have been conscientiaSi 
ized. Tihe political, 
cal background is an 
The most readable A-j 
those devoted to Seiri 
Friedomann at Dresden lil 
Email ue! at Berlin aod ! 
Friedrich at Halle, and! 
London. 

T here was no need 
career and music of 
hnu -.lively, since it has ! 
before and has been 
by Jan Chiapusso. Thr 
ing feature of Bach's ~ 
extended treatment of liny 
environment in which 1 
and the changes broujfei 
the Attfklilmig, u wipatt 
levied by Dr. Yeuflj ' 
Chiapusso describes Bill! 
lion in Lutheran tbeoMj 
sics (mainly Cicero 
Josephus), history, ftwjl 
countered at Ulncbuigfflja? 
of Johannes Bund, 
IliMorla Universalis, ** 
resistance to the new f * 
Wolff and l.olbnlz. 


IRK 


GoBM] 


devised some f„rm J. C 

...t' . , exploded in the new® 1 . 

Ihe essential Facts are of course 
present nmong the inessential. Re- 


wlth the 
Achulc. 


Hector o( 


volume Is second in a planned Amcri^nTii^/ A cu,ll “ n . ™ |Q77Q1^r*t-\r\ir* 

sequence jrf five. Volume I will ^ch J 00111 

cover publications up to and pre- u-sit L a "?. ar d , c MaJoguing 1 r 


eumibly including 1889; and Vib 


have its own alphabetical order and 
index ; Volumes 
plete the 

present vofume (eaves off; and 


.mpiwDBucai oraer ana on the nrnlw^i ' 

1 umes HI and IV will com- checkf tS, ^W - 8 n ' 
alpliabct from where the BSS ,? V 
o iune Iakum a U l0 “ ot »ems is no| 


"si * risi'is 

is _ primarily a cata- ?f fte^lriSara' by SthorW 

San b °I d c i pltals - 0t her entries 
papJaHzo- the first important noun 


A few test 
reviewer suggest that 
' not very difficult 


logue of printed books and pamph- 
lets ; it .deliberately omits annual 
reports. Periodica] articles will be 
selectively included in Volume I, but 
the subsequent volumes' wilt give 
them only where ihey hnvc been 
separately reprinted, 
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generalized 


some listeners like 


.Ml news at present. For 
Urspast it lias been apparent 
t5 tine likely to be the mosl 
iswards the reunion of the 
.Christina churches would he 
■ochtment between the Church 
ti and the Methodists. It 
that the discussion has 
ig, for theologians have 
the proposal that an 
was made to compose a com- 
solulion. Those who framed 
.me, though, failed to see 
ibe past the (English genius 
omise had been not theo- 
s matter of a purely prno- 
of facts. Thus the 
leached an impasse, sccur- 
aijorily vote but arousing 
table minority. Dr. Baker’s 
book, though it does not 
discuss reunion, raises a 
a simpler and more direct 
. be found. 

Biker was certainly wise to 
bis theme Wesley’s relation 
Anglican Church. A hook 
in which Wesley could 
confronting the qucMions 
posed by his own loy- 
al every stage lie strove to 
that loyalty and (o transfer 
i Mowers. Dr. Baker has 
tint need quite admirably, 
a Methodist himself and 
a wide knowledge of the 
1 literature of the lime, he 
placed to assenihle the 
One has seldom read a 
j* "Well over so long a 
the main theme is so cousin- 
W4 in which hy-paths which 
must have found tempi- 
re so firmly eschewed, and 
readable to its close, 
began in Epwoilh Kcc- 
i 3 fttor Mio was greatly 
Jf* *1* his writing ami 
Bui for his wife, 
hie Susanna, John Wcv 
1#l - J have been very 
She set her Urge family a 

&ir, y risi »B was 
dwn S ° "u learni, »e- Before 
iibx?* U r0!l<l lht, >’ were 
* °y won pieces from the 


e oloquy 


-.story 


Bible and the Prayer Book, and 
were iniinoil Ui see Ihe ( hmvh as the 
centre ot religious life, but also to 
see that Christianity was something 
which mils! he treated very ser- 
iously. deniainling not just an intel- 
lectual belief but a complete life. 
Holiness and seriousness went to- 
gether, anti they remained with 
Wesley to the end. It was plain 
when lie got to Oxford, in his 
dealings with his students when lie 
became a fellow, in his Holy Club, 
and it was all the more remarkable 
because the Church which held his 
devotion was. if not moribund, cer- 
tainly not very much alive. It was 
this sense of holiness, seriousness, 
and devotion io the Church of llii-g- 
land which eventually look him on 
his preaching tours with the world 
as liis.pa.nish. and (he elevation of the 
Church's .life as his practical goal. 

Me was in trouble from the start. 
The clergy resented the strange 
preacher whose power could draw 
crowds. They complained to the 
bishops who were as suspicious as 
they were of " enthusiasm ” and 
shared their feelings of affront that 
(he preaching was done without the 
official licence. Churches were 
closed to him, and with great reluc- 
tance lie preached in (lie open air. 
Ill is further disturbed the clergy as 
this brought them large congrega- 
tions to fill their churches lor a 
( ommunion service. I Iv insisted 
Ilia’ lie was loyally doing the 
Churoh’s work. Soon laymen were 
also preaching with similar results, 
and this spread all over the country. 

Almost inevitably buildings fol- 
lowed for the English weather 
does not look kindly on open-air 
services- -but Wesley still struggled 
to insist that those converted by his 
preaching were churchmen. Equally 
inevitable was an organization. The 
great idea could not remain some- 
thing purely haphazard. I he germ 
of the organization was ilw class 
meetings at which members told nf 
their experience o| grace. A central 
conference was just as inevitable if 
the thing was not to he quite amor- 
phous ; genera! divisions bad to be 
taken, allhoiiith Wesley never quite 
reconciled himself to t lu: idea of 
majority decisions. I here was in 
him, iu .spite of Susanna, something 
of the autocrat ; he would go where 
providence led, but %o far as was 
possible he would see to it ihm this 


was not away from the Church of 
England. 

In spite of him, however, (hat 
was where it was leading. Pressure 
compelled a revision of the Prayer 
Book, and lie knew that some of 
the emendations were not what the 
Church would have approved, even 
though he thought it ought to do 
so. Finnjly, he had to begin to 
ordain ministers, for the clergy were 
beginning to refuse to receive his 
followers, while overseas in Ihe 
plantations there was often neither 
hivinvp nor clergy. It was the deci- 
sive step so far as division from the 
Church of England was concerned, 
lint even on this point Wesley was 
able to argue that a bishop was 
originally a presbyter to whom cer- 
tain -functions had been assigned, 
and his role was a practical devel- 
opment rather than a theological 
necessity. Wesley maintained his 
own loyally by calling the man who 
took the place of a bishop a 
■* superintends ni "—he was loyal 
even to the oJd spelling. 

Viewed from one point of view the 


a tragedy, a 
no point ever 
from anotbei 


long process was 
schism that had at 
hcen intended. Rut 
and more .serious standpoint, who 
can doubt that over the years it had 
been something that had brought 
the Christian faith to count les^ 
people -who would never have been 
reached hy the Church of England, 
and at the same time iLs obvious 
criticism helped to stir the Church 
itself to the fresh life that became 
evident in the nineteenth century. 
But perhaps above all Wesley him- 
self remains as a shining cvi-mple oF 
the life of a Christian minister. 

In his preface Dr. Baker writes: 

The evidence here sei forth niav 
indeed be used to prove that were 
John Wesley to return today his posi- 
tion about modern Anglo-Methodist 
relations would dearly be on this side 
or on that side— or on neither. 

The question remains w-itli the 
reader ail! the way through this 
study. If the .reviewer may venture 
an answer it would be in favour of 
the third choice. John Wesley 
would insist that " the people called 


Methodists " were church- people, 
ansi arc where t-hey are not through 
llieir own I a nil for they had no 
quarrel with the Church of England. 
He won lii say, one guesses : 

If we arc to return, let us come with 
no questions asked, whether about our 
Orders of the Ministry i»r our Book of 
Common Prajcr. Welcome us home, 
and we will briny with us the serious- 
ness and holiness that has always hcen 
our treasured possession. 

That might be his answer, and 
the essence of h lies in the claim 
that lie and his followers were 
member* of the Church of England. 
He never liked majority decisions. 
Not that he would have .said that 
the minority is always right, but in 
this case he might have commented 
that the minority was being created 
because conditions were being pro- 
posed. However. Dr. Baker himself 
declines to guess. He is a scholar 
presenting the evidence, and if only 
everyone concerned could read his 
book the negotiations might move 
more MvilTly. 


His and ours 


A. N. TRITON i 

Whose World 7 

|9|pp. Inter- Varsity Press. 6s. 

livery nmv and again u modest reli- 
gious paperback turns out to have 
an impact out of all proportion to its 
bulk. John Robinson’s Honest to God 
was one such. World ? written 
under a pseudonym from (he oppo- 
site end of the theological spectrum, 
deserves to be another. Indeed in its 
crispness and cogency, and the trans- 
parent integrity with which it handles 
its biblical data, it has the edge on 
many radical attempts to bridge the 
" relevance gap ” between t Inisli- 
anlly and contemporary life. What 
is here taken as a starting point is 
recognizably the faith and doctrine 
of the Apostles and prophets. When 
i| is shown— and convincingly shown 
- to have a powerful bearing on the 
problems of what we call “our 
world ”, we can be free of the nag- 
ging suspicion that what sounds rele- 
vant is only the echo of contempor- 
ary fashion, imported into a Chris- 


tianity so rewritten as to be unrecog- 
nizable. 

Part of the significance of the book 
lies in the group for which il has been 
written : the large and increasingly 
lively body uf students who go up 
to university from a conservative 
evangelical background, or arc 
drawn into sympathy with this tra- 
dition, and who are not content to 
keep their religious and social con- 
cerns in watertight compartments. 
Until a few years ago. almost the 
only relevant literature embodied 
presuppositions (hat would be judged 
false or at least haseles-, from a con- 
servative evangelical standpoint. This 
unhealthy situation easily breeds the 
suspicion (despite the example of 
Wilberforcc mid the " Cl: i phalli 
Sect "} Ihiit there is no coherent way 
through from biblical piety In social 
concern : that If nil evangelical 
C hristiun wauls to play a proper part 
in the contemporary world, ho must 
niiikc a more or less wild leap into 
lines of thought alien to his tradition, 
and stomach the consequences as 
bed he can. 


This book, which epitomizes the 
recent recovery of interest in social 
responsibility among evangelicals, 
should change all llint. Lucidly, 
patiently, it >hows the essential con- 
tinuity between eon unit men! to the 
God of the Bible and an active con- 
cern for this world, in all its aspects, 
as His world. " Does the material 
world matter 1 “ Material progress 

and polities “ Wliai functions have 
the arts ? ”. “ What should be the 
aims of education 7 ’‘—from these 
and similar questions a fully biblical 
position evidently oilers no refuge; 
indeed the author argues persuasively 
that il should thrust tlicin the more 
linnly upon our conscience. 

Written lor busy students, this is 
no rheological or philosophical 
heavyweight, .uni it niitkes no claim 
It* be comprehensive. , But its fight- 
ness of touch is deceptive; for by 
any standard il ranks as one of (lie 
most clou r-lli inking attacks on the 
question that troubfes the church 
today : 1 low much or biblical C hijsti- 
.iiiity must be discarded or suppressed 
to make faith relevant to our time ? 


furious 


unattached cadenzas ... ”, 

Later, in the same essay, though, 
there is an uncharacteristic dearth 
or musical analysis to back up the 
authors understandable disenchant- 
ment with a player who had moved 
from glacial grace to haunted gab- 

J, 1 "®’ £ , 3 evv ( 1 ° re ' the arguments are 
supported with carefully selected ex- 


fl nd others i 


The Rollins Slow 
ciously treated. Mr ' G °d 

them, but after a Institute nf pk-i 

inexplicably . Jf Volume ■> Ph,, °sophy 


Anglo-Catholic individualist 
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bered serially within ^ JS writers who possess both the S n lh ? ,atc *** and early 

cal letter. thy and technical acumeT to E 'l, /" U ^ T Youn « and ^ 

The book is weH printed and of a- tempt detfli,ed «»** on figures as oM^mndfng— as are 

Given ihe weaknesses of T M. ^ iai ? n Stable size. Jt Is a handsome i lverse BJx Beiderbecke and • The ^ Hawkins. 

Hocfcc^ areal bibliography fat ttfo. ^“25»1 *ould be, most 2^.2?^.*}^ *• 2*,3?Sft 


Lulu, Donald 

singers are rebuked £3 3s 
Mr. Palmer finds frig 


but because they ha« W«andard of the first volume 

and spotty faces. Institute of Philosophy 

The book stops k \ lu »y maintained in the 


affirmation such as ’.‘I believe in 
God “ can he regarded as veridical 
or not. and Professor John 
Hick, after a subtle analysis 
of religious faith as a matter 
not of experiencing, but of “ ex- 
periencing as tantalizes the reader 
by saying that in his view it is as 
rational for (he religious man to treat 
his experience of God as vei idical as 


KIW uuuiv ■>— r - ollhSlB * « IS Hpcn L j 1,1 >111 leiike oi u<iu as iu luicni m piuuuvvu u hmiii— , ** ■■ 

interesting new wave, esenbed as Talk of it is for him to treat his experience dualists, men with an idea of 

of the more reV |?SL ^!« l ° ,P? tec n essays of the physical world as veridical— own who worked it for all it 
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duett on mentions but does not spe- Cof teetions 
city. 1890 is a good start Ing-point for. : 

Volume IT and qne assumes that the 
subsequent volumes of the series will Co, J isori with Brenda 

and which flp 
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formiiii nn *! v « '}* 1920s and 193£k i Qcn. j 4® ^ scissors-and-naste inn 


with the talented 
who . 
things to say about * 
and 


iwb and a re ^* 0n by lead- “ but that requires another argument 
theo]orii!l enc ?? Philosu- which I have not attempted to supply 


Wr ^ht It- is nol. p r „| C ,, or 
r. Painter once ' or Oul in,i 


here 


vision 


Paul M. van Buren, 
^'fflilar subiedc 1,7 vailed iu as a theologian puie and 
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featured on them. 

Mr Palmer’s rush through pop is 
"" ’ perspective; This 

The issues 
or too 
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” , S ,own a 6 „1 fe, 10 ? «ndrSy"S H e VSf Cled Sundl l' f»P<* 

,7, [ °. wn Sven interim critical . 3 He Is not concerned with accurate or 

even unclichdd prose, more with 
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satest song-writers. in the background. 
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of tiu w they rejd that story. 

This definition would confine theol- 
to Jews and Christians and 
u jj.| - '•« ,, ku. m,uid niuke theologians in these 

Cod oS , P® fime s that communities pursuers of perpetual 
‘rralbOtn'W^lc h a discussion motion. Jl is in Hurtling contrast 

But the oecusioflat ^ ‘jetjgious language by 10 the notion of theology as a study 
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1 to what from the nature of the Absolute: or 
be to that “God-intoxicated man' 


S P 5nozu - in whom Dr. de Deugd secs 
It Snt a piecursor of Tillich ; we have had 

. The centuries of old wine but hardly any 
* r * Cr religious new hotlljs. he laments. 


DESMOND MORSK-BOYCOTT : 

A Tapestry of Toil 
243pp. Faith Press. £2 10s. 

Ihe Anglo-Catholic Movement, just 
because it was essentially a protest 
against the dreary Protestantism of 
the nineteenth century, inevitably 
produced a large number of indivi- 
- - - -• their 

was 

worth! Mr. Morsc-Bt>ycou was such 
a man. He fell out with his vfcnrs, 
and never became an incumbent 
btmself. At St. Mary's, Somers 
Town, he ran a dub for the boys of 
the area, and then conceived the 

idea that the club might become a 
school to provide the choir for the 
church ; and as he had money of 
his own he was able to equip the 
wife os matron, and 
pay the organist. It 

to him that this 

imperitint fit imperlo had In it all - 
the dements of trouble ; but it had, 
and the breach with St. Mary’s was 
certain. The choir then became very 
much his own, singing very accepta- 
bly far and wide at services and 
other functions. It survived the .war, 
.md now that he is retiring he has 
passed il on to a group of l Lruslew. It 
was an inleresling idea, but Whether!! 
can survive in a world where the 
state is Increasingly gathering educa- 
tion into its control is a nice ques- 
tion. .■ . ; 

That Is the germ Of Ibis odd anto- 
bio«nnAy- Il is composed or bite 
and pieces, evidences of the authors • 

journalistic cxiperieiH^, and he -^n- 


fesses that “whatever coherency ” it 
possesses is due to (he " unremitting 
labour” of a friendly lady. He In- 
cludes reprints of articles, letters, 
sometimes unanswered, that he has 
written to bishops, and reviews of his 
other books. It does not make a very 
good book, and il U not unfair to 
quote a review, which -he includes 
from the TLS, of a book published 


by him iu 1927: “il has no con- 
strue rion whatever, and in places 
the stylo is so slipshod as to be 
almost incomprehensible”. That Is a 
hard paying, so one may add that 
this odd book by an odd man K an 
interesting record of one of lire indi- 
vidualists who mude a deep and 
perhaps enduring mark on the 
church of their time. 
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Arl unci Architecture 

ll«>Nt inns. kvw. Mtninn A us t hi linn 
I’nimiiiv 1*^0. Introduction 
l'\ 51. K. I nek. S7pp. Robert 
Hale L.\ 3 V 

Aa a n tiiu logy inepiirciJ by (lie Ans- 
I rail. i ii ciMiiKijssvur and patron (if die 
arts. Mi. K> m Hnnylhon, in conjunc- 
tion nidi the writer on nit and stage 
de-signer, Mr. U. K. l.-uck, which adds 
many new names in (hose already 
made familiar to Britain by London 
csliihiliniK and previous studies in 
book fiinu. PainiinjLi in AiishiiJin 
emit i nues to he a wide Held of acti- 
vity. the .selection of 109 works 
represent i i ig each artist by a single 
e vain pie. There is a change from (he 
plia.se in which such men as Nolan 
and Hoyd disclosed us the introduc- 
tion puts it the “ mysteries of u 
Jiaiinling and luislile hinterland ", 
though the older artists are repre- 
sented by recent works, Nolan by (he 
dramatic ‘‘Salt lakes Wiinmera. 
I'Jto » Hid most in evidence are 
international and technological 
iutfucnL-cs bom abroad, the younger 
Australians taking readily to Ameri- 
can forms of expression, the more so. 
it is explained, because many (eel the 
need to travel and gain new experi- 
ence in the United States. 

Hu KM.vi, Dm was. Birmingham. 

96pp. Studio Vista. £2 5s. 

A tourist in Birmingham might dis- 
coyci a seventeenth -een tiny country ( 
house by John Thorpe (Aston Hall), 
an eighteenth-century church by ; 
Thomas Archer fSt. Philips! a pioneer 
garden suburb iBournevillci. But the i 
City's most distinguished buildings. , 
flr. Hickman points out. are ninc- 
t tcnth-ccntury and by local architects 
—-Rickman, Goodwin, Chalwln, Yco- 


vi lie I liniiiason. and i. H. C Tt;iinl*ci - 

lain, ilotiguei with W\ Mai tin of some 
reiiuifkahle early wlmok (lne him- 
dreil and eighty well clin'eii pintle* 
graplis. toil niton dver-ilark in lone, 
suggest the variety and vitality of the 
buildings <if lue "< liunihci Inin's ( ity 
Stale. I' or all this today \ City 

Father seem to care little: an almost 
perfect Viet i uiaii pi a //a has been 
broken up; (ohuurc Row's pul;«//i 
are threatened. In exchange Hit - 
, ininuham has gained a -sky-line of 
i slabs and chunky buildings that could 
l be in Aityuldopidis. 

M(n«ii.\. Amo him.. The Life and 
Times of Diirer. Translated by 
Peter Ncwmark. 75pp. Hamlvn. 
2 Is. 

Gives .hi effective presentation of 
Dflrer's many-sidedness us painter in 
oil and watercolour, draughtsman, 
euguver. close student of plant and 
animal life and scientific analyst of 
ideal human proportion. In addi- 
tion to reproduction* of complete 
works there are well-chosen details. 
The system of bold hen dli lies ami 
caption story adopted in this series 
interferes little with appreciation of 
(he pictures and certainly makes 
clear the sequence of events dealt 
with. 

Biography and Memoirs 

»» MR. ( n sri i:s K He, I Bail in die 

■W.v. 2UNpp. Jarrulds. ,15s. 

The red ball in this title is the sun. 
which served Captain Blair faithfully 
us a means of navigation when he 
made (he first solo flight across the 
North Pole in 1951 and again, eight 
years Inter, when he led a develop- 
ment flight along r .similar route on 
behalf of the U.S.A.F. In those 
years and for many .since, the author 
earned his living as an airline cap- 
tain, devoted his savings to buying 
und adupting a Mustang fighter fur 
that ten-hour polar crossing, then 
employed his spare time in working 
out navigation techniques for the 
fighter-bombers (achieving the con- 
current rank of brigadier in the pro- 
cess), and did his best to enable 
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brain power " l» uvereLMiie 

hureaueiacy. One such combat 
which he kMt enneerned n 

Hrilidi " black hux " lor low • 
level navigation. This, he says, wax 
•■so precise it could guide ail auto- 
mobile through the streets of London 
in /cm visibility pea-soup log to a pre- 
determined, lulally obscured destina- 
tion and without bum ping a curb- 
stone All hi' stories, spanning 
forty flying years, make absorbing 
reading. 

Rut s. t Linn and Win. Helvl f’fry. 

292pj» Rex C'ollmg-s. £2 5s. 

( oinmuiiisni has attracted very, vei y 
lew Afrikaners. In South Africa it 
was commonly supposed that 
Edward Roux was one of the few. 
However, this autobiography, only 
half-finished sit the lime of his den 111 
in 1966 and completed by his widow, 
reveals (hat Roux was not in fact a 
trim* (i.e.. true) Afrikaner. Mis mother 
was an Englishwoman and his 
father, of Huguenot descent, was 
anglicized early. From his father 
Rons inherited his atheism and the 
socialism which was to lead him into 
ami out of the Communist Party. A 
substantial part of his life was spent 
us a botanist who loved the veld 
more deeply than politics. But long 
after he guve up active politics the 
Government pursued him with 
penalties lest he corrupt Afrikaner* 
or Africans. His exceptionally noble 
and lovable character gave distinc- 
tion lu Roux's life, as this modest 
record proves. Wherever else it finds 
readers, it will assuredly be allowed 
none in South Africa. 
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Rolanv 

Davis, P. H. ( Editor l. Flora of Tur- 
ley anj the Lust Aegean Islands. 

Volume 3. 628pp. Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Press. £9 9a. 

Hie third volume of this valuable 
work is devoted entirely to the Legu- 
nifnwtw. that family which is so cos- 
mopolitan and varied in its 
manifestations. The whole under- 
taking has always appeared impres- 
sive. but the treutntoni of ihui im- 
perfectly known and enormous 
genus Asfruiialus merits especial 
admiration. This section lues been 
undertaken by D. F. Chamberlain 
fttul V. A. Matthews, who recognize 
no less than 372 species, although 
some of these must be considered 
rather doubtful and may bo absorbed 
when more material is amassed. It 
may be noted here that Flora Litro- 
paea considers that the whole of 
Europe has only 133 species, so the 
proliferation that occurs in western 
Asia is very considerable. 

As must be inevitable in so lurgc 
an undertaking there arc some omis- 
sions in descriptions and some doubt- 
ful statements, although to be fair 
these arc usually covered in the intro- 
ductions to the various genera. For 
example, in introducing Lathy r us, 
Dr. Davis says: “Flower colour is 
very important for Identification, and 
often changes drastically on drying 
(e.g., in Sect. ClcerciJa brick-red 
flowers turn bluish purple); field 
notes on flower colour are therefore 
needed.” This may be compared with 
a similar note in Flora Europaeu 
which ends: “ Because of this corolla 
colour muy not be accurate.” Thus 
Flora Europaeu gives the colour of 
Lathynts dlgitatas as - bright red- 
dish-purple,", which is correct, while 
toe Flora of Turkey says that they are 
purple or bluish, which is misleading. 
Moreover Flora Lu'ropaea mentions 
the Fusiform fleshy roots, on which 
the Flora of Turkey is silent. 

The book is embellished with a 
number of distribution maps and line 
drawings of distinguishing features in 
such genera as Astragalus. Tri folium. 

In^uJ! 11, Ale ‘! ua 8°‘ Onohrychls 
and Hedysqrumy Although, inevit- 
ably, there will be .some disagreement 
overmd.vidua 1 descriptions. |h7S?ork 
udl be mdispensable u> any student 
of the flora of western Asia. 

Education . 

Kaye. Barrington. PartMiaihh in 

« ^ Aire 

children a sense of inlriattve In WrL 

TO. if i, >6m«hC »h 

: tova never. 

-^v 


lie therefore umit' to ahuiulon “ the 
idea of a college of education us u 
place where the ignorant and brush 
come to learn fioin the wise und ex- 
perienced " and urges instead a kind 
of ciimmnmi} workshop in which 
stall and students lea in together 
” from experinieiitaliuii and the 
critical examination ol results ", I'-he 
examples lie gives of group work 
iifidci taken in his own I duculioii 
Deparimenl at Uedlaiuls C ollege. 
Bristol, aie interesting, not only 
foi the details of a drama project 
oil the liistui \ of education m 
a psychedelic exhibition singed to 
give insight into adolescence, but 
more partieiilailv because he laces 
the implications of student p;u tieipa- 
tiou in the planning ol onuses. 

Man/Hc. R'»\ai i I A. Iftieh,r\ iiinl 
Polities. Uv4pp. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. Jt2. 

In describing the mlc of the National 
Union of Icaclier-s in die making 
of national educational policy since 
I *M4. P-rotessor Maii/cr of Toronto 
University criticizes the anion for 
not always pitching its demands for 
educational expansion and improve- 
ment at a reasonable level with 
regard to the coiiniiy's available 
resources. This extremely competent 
if dry work (it was originally a doc- 
toral dissertation) thus pinpoints the 
dangers of pressuie-giotip polities to 
a professional organization with a 
membership as large as the N.UT.'s. 
He also shows cleat ly Ihat since llu 
war ibo glowing political importance 
of cducaMon has caused the govern- 
ment office with responsibility foi 
education tri be upgraded too. Ihat 
diverse body ol men and women 
culled loaclUMs are therefore tiearci 
now than ever before to the centre 
of power, ami Professor Nlait/cr is 
right to ask them to think out iheit 
edneiilion.il aims and priorities 
lucidly. 


History 

Common. Pints. Colonels f.mly ninl 
( amp-follow er. 2|IKpp. Robert 
Male. 35v 

litis is a somewhat i ambling volume 
the ostensible suhicet ol which is 
the women who followed the utmv 
in the Crimean War Urey woie. 
roughly, ol two kinds the lough anil 
inarticulate Judy O'tiradys who 
heroically fulfilled the tolc of w asher- 
women and so on. and the soviet v 
ladies who. during various phases of 
the conflict, attended it as though it 
were a spectacle. '| here is hardly the 
making ol' lt hook in either of these 
categories, but luckily there were 
two other women present who were 
genuinely nremoi able. The first was 
the magnificent Mot lie i Scacole. the 
ebullient Jamaican who ran the hotel 
and restaurant at Kadikoi neat Bala- 
clava and was greatly loved by the 
troops. The other was the amazing 
Mrs. Dubcrly. author of the Journal 
kept ( luring the Knssiiui It 'nr und a 
character of the highest interest, 
whose story bus at read v been very 
well told in Mr. F. 1'.’ P. - | Mali's 
Mrs. Dnberly'x Ctunpuiwts, published 
in 1963. When Fanny Dubcrly is 
on the scene las she is for much ot 
the time) Mr. ( onipton's hook comes 
aboundingly to life; bm seldom 
otherwise. 

RrKH'Rs. A. .-1 History of l.huoln- 
shire. 96pp. Henlcy-on -Thames: 
'Daewoo Finlrtysoh. 39s. 

The historian of Lincolnshire has a 
*91 of ground to cover in both senses ; 
Mr. Rogers begins by dismissing the 
too common idea that (his j* a flat 
county— that Lincolnshire is only the 
Fens —and goes on to relate various 
historical occurrences to the diverse 
types .of landscape. From the pre- 
historic settlements to the twcnticth- 
cerilury towns, he traces the main de- 
vc lupine nls in social, economic und 
religious life in England's second 
largest county, compressing the rc- 

« m \ n sonie >«‘- , ly Pages, which 
include twenty-four sketch-maps. 

The Letter. Hooks of Samuel Wilber- 
■ p°r i Transcribed and 

R L. K - |,l, ah 438pp. 
Buckinghamshire Record Society 
and the Oxfordshire Record 
Society. £5 5s. 

y,, / wi r * o! t Qus {,nd filndom mixture of 
;ft ks™* parochial ^rob- 
lcms. j. .Thus their editor chnrsic- 
tenzes this collection of more than 


7W) letters from ts. . [ 
eminent Victorian b-P 1 

Wilherforee^T ^|C 

Darwin and the 
Atilltony Trollope 

ccptioiis the letters Sl ^| J 
for the first time.th I f 1 
books mto which tk l: 
bnvmg emerged frnmn'f 
! n '^5 Ml%sl ofthemwoT 
to parish clergymen aw 1 
again I ruin the cdiior'a'l 
duct inn, "hunting c Uritjl L 
dent or laz.y ineumbint, >!E 
unaware of their needful 
iiiul stingy or pccufa i'-'-P 1 
to evade their legal dur* 
curate and pay him pic*® 1 
me the .stuff of IhecoriiM® 
As Wilberforees OxforjfK 
eluded BuekingWhinT^ 
county record xociclicriijr 
produced the volume. tt^lr 
a foreward ;tnd sfleiilj*!- 
by l)r. J. K A. Musoo T 

Science 1 

Arms I'Roxn. Neir, (K 
Mumai.i. Aumis, li,W 
F., with Faiimfr. Llmiw 
iilin. Dora Jane. fmB 
.Vfi u/n. 434pp. MiiL'lM 
£2 1 0s. .■ 

Hie first man to land oi W 
like the other AmeriuigB 
have conlriicK with UfniB 
fiir their personal sioritutB 
of their families, in fa 
■\h mn we have thecxriua 
Arni'lvong. I’wllinsandA! 
ion with the help »>/ two* 
lire Life stall. The cm phawi 
out is on the human 'i 
enterprise the experma 
opinions of the three Of 
aiisiely and citiulioiK « w 
and cliililten. Wh.it Sfc* 
and technical iiiformaMHl 
ilcciiiedly sketchy, but ito 
halini reports uf the cons 
between the aslronaumu) 
Control, and a worthy uW 
to other.' ainonH H'*®’!' 
helpers, the engineer.^* 
and those who checked 
detail. Yet the nm«oii®J 
Tailed hut for the ability W 
mi ills themselves jo.®* 
decisions in 
it is indeed true o J 

‘■...AHoll^ 

because men II W 
and Hu//. Aldrin weR** 

A lengthy 

< la i ke gives one _ol» = 
expositions of tho ^ 

future of lunar res*** 
many illustration* 
up to the slundatri d '■JJ 
is well printed J* 1 J ^ 
of humour. Even JJ* 
prepared 10 ul 

were supremely 
crilicisni may yet flw , . 
in this book. 

IIUUM-Y, 

(Editors). jj 

the Koyal W« e ‘ |% 

Volume 25. Number. 

Royal Society. *». ^ 
The latest number ^ ^ 
Records coninuj* JSL I 

Wallis. Edmund Haw ,f 

Bradley. John 

Young’s lectures ‘ 

lion and Marttnfl* . ^ 

year cainpaign tt' 8 , 

a member prVh» R T ; ; 
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Wiltshire county council 

AREA CHILDREN’S AND SCHOOLS’ 
LIBRARIANS 

MARLBOROUGH AND WILTON 

Salary Grade A.P. 3/4 £1 ,515-22,025 p.a. 

. nev j posts In the Children’s Llbrmy Service .ire 
SIR , h9 above areas. Applicants must be chartered 
Mtcers who wlU serve both schools and branch 
oreterably with experience In work with young 
Kd In a school library service. Essential cor user 
E Dovable. Lodging and removal allowance In 
Kmsos. Detailed Job specifications and apptlco- 
&8from County Librarian. Mortimer Street, Trow- 
Lraiurnable by 28lh September. 


WE8T LOTHIAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 

actions are invited for the post of School Librarian at 
awta Academy. The following salary scales will apply : 
tiered Librarians El ,413 to El ,770 per annum; Part I 
Motion examination or two or three groups of reglslra- 
far or equivalent £1,089 to £1,272. A responsibility 
kail ol £100 per annum Is payable. 

L* faiflii and further particular* obtolnobla from the Director 
IHMligg, County Building*, Unllthgow, with whom appltcaltona 
U be fed gad at toon ea possible. 
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awflulm Ciunuiini ,11,- 

u EM iM foiihrr Crr.iitt 
ibMk lAiiTUn. HattninciJ 

iWttuki'*'* 

f eom Twa CTcilt. 

(row BOROUGH OF 
:WUNEU0Vni 

SrSfi^AtUAKS Hiih uni. 

m * brant n 

a a ueudnt utuah 

SrjM S*. A- 1 ' 

to . VewHfiiiWe 
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t^CTURHl in 
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JOHN CALDER, 
County Clerk. 


COUNTV BOROUGH 
OF TVHEWOU1H 

LIBRARY 

DEPARTMENT 

UOFlARIAtJ. purity nr fully qunli- 
licd, roiymrcd lor nrokseional 
dtillos in lending library and 
0 *trn-niuial worh. Minimum 
sniary C1.413 lor Chailorod Llb- 
roilnn, £1.317 lor L.A. Hnal. ris- 
ing la £1,770. C1.038-Ct.610 (or 
L-A. Iritemiadlalii. Further dolaiis 
from tlo/uugh Librarian, Central 
Lil’Mry. -Hoauio Slrool. North 
Ehlelus, NortlminUPrtnnri.-. 

F. O. EONER, 

Town Clork. 


Derbyshire count y 
LIBRARY 

A|'r' , . J,, «n« are (bvikj r r nm auicabh 
u»«(iil[il lllirjiMni tor 'OHM nr 
mill HU III A l>l fl< At. oMruik IA I*. 
IllriVT in Uir Nutih Wnl »nd Wro 
|ii,iiinn> I hr |iir.||»Ki-i|>hl, jI Dfiiitr 
will its a meml'Ci of a icjiii .if pmfti- 

ilon.il n.irf , .imcntfil wnii ihr in- 

Inintwe .m>1 dr,cl>>i'ii<rnl «if ihn acitlic 
in ihr i*ni , to ii in, i<-ir»n'i<uiiiiri in. 
tluJr wit. linn jin.l di.li ibuiri'ii uf >li<tk 
r\nj nmtll •nnl-Ol nl ||. r u.i.wst uitl.r 


IIB *H couNca 

sSmse® 


CO 1 

SS22a* ,T «i-s Brt i 

'"‘WtoST KbhB0 ■ BiijwVi 


r\nj ,»»rt tl| m ll>r U>1»- U tflvkr 

■ hr llr.id.iu nirri of (lie Nuilli Ww 
bivltnin Tpopiiljllan Ul.TrZh is ol IIiKIihi 
and or ihc W«i lli slain n Tpdpulailon 
lll.irdn .n llelurr. 

Vurthrr JriiUi frnm ihe Couniir I ill- 
retuo. rn uni y oilier, . Mjii.k*. to whom 
l|>p 1 ir*Iliin, till, rnnnil ahmild he auli. 
miiicJ within r.imiten ii.it s nf Uie upfe.ir- 
'.'L-tbn jtfiMilununi. ___ _ 

KI ERTFORD.SI I IRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

TCCIINKuu. Linn ARIAN. Cornua 
A. r^ hum's Opjrimeni, A.P. II /III 
Mlnbniun tni^irn.'nuoo i p»rl I al The 
lummy Asviclallun Liamimllnn. The 
l oumv A'cMicd's LKnarp la so Mitsui 

K it Ol The otTUe ar,.aliiM a Uehnicul 
romvjilon wialys lor srchllten and 
other naff, rue Ltbraiy uw* the CI/MB 
BuiMini < ii**;n.*ilo»» and i, oiasnlrrd 
Miblo ibe mtwcwo’k <X iite H tii/ord- 
ihTr* Cuunri l-ibraiir itrvita and fa> 
astoeljilon with «brr co-ure/srlnj llhra- 
»««. MMnl eiwuiic. UdilRt and 
ir**rlani allowance where appropriate. 

Particular, from (aunty Librarian. 
County Halt |{trtfurj: uooI'Vuiloni with- 
■n 14 da) i. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, wrtb ypreui 
tponi-whiy for s«k with efedren 
wool &ToriXvMd Branch UDlMTf A.P 


GBAASHIRE 

» rm* 


WIXHAM 


Travel and Topni^ 

369pp. Alkn >«£ ■ ,(3*3^ J&Sraffi 

Karl kc A ,?K! 
Rfcrtorrfsrtw?... M 
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~Jyecw»ror 
SEplMtloa. 
“V CotHKlI 
*« upwtl 
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MMH 1 &<0,lXtv4 Brojaeta uoiaer A.P 

, ASSISTANT IIBRARIAN. Hemei 
llenfhTred Branch Lihrmy. A P U/lll 
_ Minimum QiullDniton for both port, i 
I Of the UbiMv Aaaoclaiion 
EumiMdm Remyai eaprMea. lodf. 
iraieR/nc alHsa«c« where «Mv- 

Pj<ricujij» ir.'.-n (.Vinm* l>li.- a iian. 
Couniy ii.ni. iituru-d: aep.u.nvM 

14 d4VI 

BOROUGH OF HYDE 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 
-APPLICATIONS are looted (q, ih, 
OSr u AfcNJOK AMlbrANT. :■ iba 
nt l iiyiir on t‘ia atUry u,« t«rl- 
. leads l| ili./Mg to Cljm. AppL‘- 
•wUftoi lit ICC (Min', d age. aiuHilon 
uruibu SiTTl T».fl TV"?* 
and iMwian nf :«o referee* rtouM be 
Rft to ih* Boiokfh I itr Puofie 
Llbvirr. Lmon BRccl. Hvd*. 6/ ooi litei 
ttid (amber !!K 
_ AptileiBii mult dr, lose nhrihrr or 
tot ihrjr ard icfaied la any Member or 
Mj'm OBWei m the Coubc L Ca»*aHlat 
*iU tiunuij,. 

C. E.JUTNJT. 
Xu* a l.lerk 

Town Han. H.de, 

BOROUGH OF HIGH 
WYCOMBE 

SOBOUGH^nBBARUN AND 

riSSI, ttorK I )(Li» CO 

APPLICANTS itMxJi b< quar.r.td v* 
•ms Mde up-riene« id a PubUa Ub- 


Ti« po* l» nperluiuib'e apd «wl to 
to jtotl to Area *wrV Uil*< to WRi 

' Appbeiikrts ataiiM ear. o»»^(*miu3b* 
IM'riatiWt. WMiler adb ibd ewrt 
Of two. riTrrtn ik»u to «*l n w 
,bf UMry, urtr SeptfartCA Twp 
V| M. 'PO»lIff. Tw« Cl«* 


CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


2 posts (or men or women — ono In the Central Library 
in London and one In the Civil Service College in 
Edinburgh. 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, WHITEHALL. S.W.1 

The Library now being set up will cover the fields of 
management mid public admlnislralion. 

The successful candidate will act as chief cataloguer 
contributing to the challenging and unusual task of 
building up a library for a new government department 
and advising on problems relating to thp establishment 
of a compatible system embracing orthodox classifica- 
tion theory, co-ordinate Indexing, and the eventual pro- 
duction of a machine-readable record of the library’s 
holdings. 

CIVIL SERVICE COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 

The Civil Service College, which will be formally set up 
this summer, will provide a wide range of management 
training for civil servants. 

The successful candidate will develop and arrange the 
library. Duties will Include building up an Initial book 
stock; Instituting a list of journals, their procurement 
and circulation ; cataloguing books and periodicals ; and 
preparing abstracts and other Information required by 
the staif and course members. 

QUALIFICATIONS; Candidates must (a) have passed 
one of the following professional examinations of the 
Library Association, viz the Registration Examination 
(1963 or earlier), Ihe Pari II (Final) examination (1964 
or subsequently), or the post-graduate professional 
examination ; or (b) have otherwise obtained Associate- 
ship of the Library Association ; or (c) hold an approved 
university degree, or diploma, In librarlanship. At least 5 
years' professional experience essential. 

SALARY: E2.107-E2.S17 in London, C1.982-E2.392 In 
Edinburgh. Non-contrlbutory pension. Promotion pros- 
pects. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, Bas- 
ingstoke, Hants., for fuller details and an application 
form, quoting C/G28/70. Closing date 30 September, 
1970. 


County Borough of TEESSIDE 


LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
REDCAR DISTRICT 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
SENIOR ASSISTANTS (2) 

Applications oro invilotl from suitably Quali- 
fied nnd experienced librarians lor Uieao 
posts In Iho new Rodcor District library 
whloh Is nearing completion. 

Salaries within the Librarians Scale — 
El ,038/El .615. 

Applications, giving ihe namos ol two ref- 
erees, to Borough Librarian. Central Lib- 
rary, Victoria Square, Middlesbrough, 
Teesslde, TS1 2AY. Closing dele 18th Sep- 
tember. 1970. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY CORBY REGION 

Senior Assistant 

Salary A.P. 3/4 £1,516-£2,025 

Aooltcants should bo Chartered Librarians wlttt suitable experience. 
The ooet le nest Ift senterHy to IhB Regional Librarian, offering useful 
MMrtence in « lively New Town where II Is probable Ihsthouslng 
» c c o m m'o da No n m ay on available to ihe successful appilonni. The entry 
Eofni will be according to qualifications and expo; lance. Conditions gf 


haU fload, Northampton,^ NN1 Iff. Closing tiaje flW fMMMT, 1170,. 
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LANCHESTfiR POLYTECHNIO 
FACULTY OF ART AND DR8IOM 

Assistant Librarian 

Suitably auaJ.nad cftBor. f wu,rad 
for ins ibovo pwl ifl uorwy 
M lire* Faculty o( Art a n d p«)8"- 
Preference given to en«r’ered i|b- 
ranana. A knowledge o! contarn- 
porary art and desIgn snd rtiB 
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during term Dm*. 
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list evperisnce fn Art aid 
• Design. 
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’ Edinburgh Corporation 
Education Deparloisn! 

STHVfiNBON COLLEQB0P 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 

A Librarian la required lor thle 
new College at Bighthlll and appll- 
rallohs ara InviFad Irom Char- 
tered Librarians or pereone hold- 
ing an aqdlvelenl qualUloalferi. 

The person appointed wHI be 
re sponsible lo iha 8enlor Tutor 
Librarian for iha Mtebllshnjenl 
and day-lo-day running ol Lib- 
rary Service# In Ihe Collegs. 
Salaiy la on e scale £1. *13-21 .770 
per B/mum and'dwWoiWof nr- 
vico Include a flwHJay weak qhd 
tupwannualion eoheme. 



(Grade IV) 

in GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 

Applications are Invited from men and women tor ihe follow- 
ing posts : 

POSTS IN THE LONDON AREA 

(a) Central Office of Information, SE1. 

(b) Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 6W1. 

(c) Natural Environmental Research Council, Nature Con- 
servancy’s Headquarters Library, SW1. 

(d) Ministry of Overseas Development, Troplcal'Producia 
Institute, WC1 

(e) Ministry ol Public Building and Works, SE1. 

(f) Ministry of Technology. 

(1) Aeronautical Quality Assurance Directorate, Haie- 
ffeld, Middlesex. 

(2) Electrical Equipment Quality Assurance Director- 
ate. Bromley, Kent. 

SALARY: El. 134-El, 980 for (a) lo (e) ; El, 004-ci ,910 for 
(f) Starting salary may be above minimum. 

POSTS OUTSIDE LONDON 

(I Royal Military College of Science, Shrivenham, Wills. 
(It Command Library, Rhelndahlan, Germany. 

(ill Royal Aircraft Establishment, Bedford. 

(iv Royal Botanic Garden Library, Edinburgh. 

(v Scottish Police College, Tuliialian, nr. Alloa. 

SALARY; E1.a09-E1.835. Starling salary may be above 
minimum. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Candidates must have had some practi- 
cal experience of librarlanship and must (a) have passed 
one of the following professional examinations of the Library 
Association, viz., the Registration Examination (1963 or 
earlier), the Pan II (Final) examination (1964 or subse- 
quently), or the Post-Graduate Professional Examination; or 
(b) have otherwise attained Asaoclateship of the Library 
Association; or (a) hold an approved degree, or diploma, 
in librarlanship. Those who hope to obtain one of the 

a ualificalions mentioned by March, 1971, may apply. 

on-contributory pension. Good promotion prospects. No 
evening ot weekend duly In most ol Ihe p©9\3. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, Basing- 
stoke, Hants, for application (arm and iurther details, 
quoting 3/624/70/1. Closing date 1 October, 1970. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


Applications are Invited Jor ; — 

(a) TWO posts of SUB-LIBRARIAN. 

Salary soaio £2,89D-£4,000 per annum. 

(b) THREE additional posls of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
Salary scale E1,355-E2,230-£3 I 105 per annum. 

The Open University Library serves the aoademic staff ol 
a University in which the importance ol educational tech- 
nology requires the provision of an Intensive mulli-medla 
service. 

(a) The two Sub-Librarians will assist the Librarian In 
the administration ol Ihe Library services and will, 
In tum, deputise for him In hla absence. 

(b) Each Assistant Librarian will provide the specialist 
services required by the staff within a Faculty, and 
will also participate In general library activities. 

Candidates should be graduates with previous library ex- 
perience and a recognised qualification In Librarlanship. 


Appointments will ba made on Ihe above salary scales 
according to candidates' quail ficatlona and experience. 

Further particulars are available from the Establishment 
Officer (L3J, The Open University, Walton HSU, Walton, 
Blelchley, Bucks, Closing data for. applications, Friday, 
JTth September, Wto , ■■ ... , . » 

.... ,iv. i-.j.IT . j- 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 
(Mobile Library) 

Salary up to £1,605 Ref.L/55 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
(Mobile Library) 

Salary up to £1 ,362 Ref. L/65 







Applicant* should be Librarians 
with appropriate quaiiffcoiionp and 
oxpwienco. Further particulaip and 
application form obtainable Iron 
Ealabliabmunl Officer. Town Hal), 
P*(r(ol Square. E2 6LN. 

P(«u quote appropriate it). 
Closing data 21e1 September, 1970. 
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